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SOME RUSSIAN REALITIES 


THE present state of Russia is the measure of the value of the 
Russian Revolution. The forces which have brought about the 
present chaos have done so by grossly misinterpreting the laws 
of Nature which govern the political economy of the universe. 
Men like Kerensky, Chernoff, Skobeleff, and Lenin looked on the 
State as a machine with which to try their Christian Science, 
extreme Socialist, and Anarchist experiments. The Russian State 
was brought to its present maturity during generations. These 
men, many of them quacks, some of them traitors, with the help 
of Germany, cut it down in a few months. It seemed a fine 
thing and fools clamoured and applauded. 

_ The Revolution of 1904-5 was brought about by the same dark 
forces which at present are in power. The working classes of 
the towns then, as now, were unable to discriminate between 
Socialism and Anarchy, and the Revolution was defeated. The 
present Revolution came after twelve years; this time there was 
to be no mistake. The ideals and symbols of Russian nation- 
hood were overwhelmed—the Czar, the Church (for Christianity 
is not recognised by extreme Socialists and Anarchists), the land 
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of Russia. Internationals teach that nations have no frontiers. 
The altars of unreason, the Soviets with Kerensky, and later ° 
Lenin, and their kind as hierophants, were a fitting sequel to 
the destruction of the ideals and symbols which mattered in the 
life and government of a great nation. When the abdication of 
the Czar was forced by the stable middle classes, represented by 
the Duma and the Army, in favour of his brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael, the Socialists and extremists, Kerensky and his followers, 
were not satisfied with the gradual transition from autocratic to 
democratic government. No! The millennium had to come in 
earnest and at once. Two hundred million people, 70 per cent. 
of whom were illiterate, were suddenly adjudged fit for self- 
government and independent political life. They required no 
police ; they required no paternal government. The intelligent 
classes and the Army officers made a splendid effort, but the baser 
elements proved too strong to be overthrown. 

An amnesty was proclaimed immediately and political exiles 
in Siberia and abroad flocked back to Russia. The frontiers for 
two weeks were open toall. No passports were asked for. Among 
these political exiles there were many idealists and freedom-loving 
men who, like Prince Kropotkin, had suffered for Russia ; many 
whose natures had been soured by long years of exile, who had 
lost touch with the thoughts and life of their fellow-countrymen ; 
many who had imbibed in foreign countries extremist ideas of 
Socialism, Syndicalism, and Anarchy, and were members of 
the International Anarchist Organisation of Geneva and Berne. 
Among these men were many criminals, traitors to their own 
country and emissaries of Germany in German pay. These 
returned political exiles, adventurers, and traitors very quickly 
obtained control of the imagination of the lower classes of tlie 
towns by preaching a furious gospel of class-hatred and plunder. 
At the same time as the fall of the dynasty, Kerensky and the 
Socialists in the Duma, with the support of the working classes 
and proletariat of the towns, formed the Central Soviet at Petro- 
grad and organised and established innumerable local Soviets in 
the towns and industrial centres all over the country. Over 
60 per cent. of the Government munition works were established 
at Petrograd. With the aid of the munition workers and the 
Petrograd garrison, which they had corrupted, the Petrograd 
Central Soviet and the local Soviets in the country were able to 
enforce their will over the first Provisional Government, com- 
posed mainly of the stable middle classes of the Duma elected by 
the people. Kerensky, at the bidding of the Soviet, destroyed the 
first Government and formed the second Provisional Government. 
Kerensky as Premier established a new Ministry for Labour and 
appointed Skobeleff, a man of small education and extremist 
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views, as Minister. The officials of this Department were all 
wild Socialists, and, with Skobeleff at their head, instead of 
endeavouring to restrain the appetites of the industrial workers, 
preached class-warfare and plunder, with the result that industry 
and the railways were completely disorganised. Chernoff, 
Kerensky’s personal friend, an extremist of very doubtful past, 
was appointed to the Ministry of Agriculture. He at once made 
every effort to propagate ideas and carry through legislation pro- 
viding for the socialisation of land without compensation— 
Chernoff himself preached expropriation pure and simple, and this 
was the cause of the ensuing agrarian riots. In many cases, 
where landowners voluntarily presented their lands to the peasants 
to divide among themselves, the latter begged the owners to 
resume possession—the attempt to distribute the gift being the 
signal for fierce fighting, many deaths, and more broken heads, in 
the villages. In the Cossack districts of the Don and elsewhere 
(the Cossacks are very large landowners and agriculturists), 
wherever attempts were made by peasants or peasant communities 
to ‘jump’ the land of private proprietors, the Cossacks ruthlessly 
dealt with the malefactors and established order. 

Most of the returned political, as well as criminal, exiles entered 
the Soviets and were appointed to the Executive Committees 
which governed them. Lenin and many others like him, de- 
nationalised Russians, Internationals with German names, 
criminals in German pay and liberally supplied with German 
money, obtained an increasing influence for the extremists in 
the Soviets. But without the Army these demagogues and trai- 
tors were powerless to ruin their country completely. The Army 
accordingly was debauched without scruple. The untutored 
soldier was told that he was a slave, that he had forfeited his 
manhood because he had no voice—direct or indirect—in deter- 
mining what his orders were to be. Company, regimental, 
divisional, and Army Committees were set up composed of ignorant 
soldiery to decide questions of strategy and tactics, to counter- 
mand the orders of their commanders, to dismiss or elect their 
officers at their pleasure and to use force if necessary. Thus 
Army Order No. 1, issued with the approval of Kerensky, sup- 
pressed capital punishment in the Army. Army Order No. 294 
gave simple, ignorant, grown-up children—for that is all the 
peasants are—political liberty which they construed into license. 
As a result of the actions and the teachings of the extremists the 
soldiers murdered many of their officers, discipline vanished, the 
Army was demoralised. 

Meanwhile the active peace and fraternisation propaganda 
of the Soviet, fostered with German money and German alcohol 
at the Front, completed the moral disintegration of the infantry 
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and transformed some of the finest soldiers in the world into 
@ vicious and helpless mob. They lost as individuals all feelings 
of restraint. They lost as an Army all unity and faith. They 
clouded the glory and honour of their country by undergoing 
the most shameful defeats in Galicia, Bessarabia, Riga, and else- 
where which ever befell a European Army, and they perpetrated 
in these regions excesses which have caused unspeakable shame 
to the whole nation. The Socialist millennium had indeed 
arrived. 

At the same time the industry of the country was also being 
deliberately ruined, the railways disorganised, and the ordered 
life of the nation disrupted. Under the auspices of the Soviets 
the workers were incited to strike for higher and still higher 
wages ; employers were unable to meet the demands of the work- 
men; the Provisional Government was powerless to intervene 
and was forced to raise and still further raise wages in order to 
prevent the stoppage of the railways and essential munition works. 
Production fell in inverse ratio to the increases of pay until to-day 
costs are well-nigh prohibitive and many factories have closed 
down. The ruin of non-essential and the disorganisation of 
essential industries and of the railways are practically complete. 
The administrative heads of all enterprises find their authority 
gone and the management of their business taken over by Com- 
mittees of ignorant working-men, the inevitable result being 
anarchy and ruin. 

In the rural districts, while the campaign for expropriation 
led to agrarian riots nearly everywhere, and in some places to 
a state little short of agricultural anarchy, conditions set a per- 
manent limit on the success of a policy of plunder. Orly some 
10 per cent., at the outside 15 per cent., of the agricultural 
land in European Russia belongs to private landowners. ‘The 
remainder belongs to peasant owners, communities, and the State. 
Siberia belongs entirely to the State. Moreover, as I have said, 
wherever attempts were made in European Russia by the peasants 
and communities to divide up private land, such bloody conflicts 
immediately ensued that the peasants themselves revolted from 
the business. In a word, the peasants, who form 85 per cent. 
of the total population of Russia, have in no way gained by the 
furious gospel of class-hatred and spoliation preached for the 
temporary material benefit of the proletariat of the towns. On 
the contrary, the continual increases of wages in the industrial 
and manufacturing towns have raised the cost of iron, steel, 
clothing, boots, and other essentials—of everything indeed that 
the peasant wears or uses—to ten and even twenty times their 
normal value. The ideals of the railway employees, artisans, and 
factory working classes were: (1) To work as little as possible, 
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(2) to have as much money as possible, and (3) to have every- 
thing, more especially foodstuffs, as cheap as possible. The first 
two conditions were easily attained, but it made impossible the 
third. The third could only be attained at the expense of the 
peasants. Under the influence of the town workers and the 
Soviets successive Governments fixed maximum prices for food. 
Wheat and foodstuffs were commandeered or taken by force from 
the peasants in order to satisfy the requirements of the working 
classes of the towns and of the Army. ‘This one-sided legis- 
lation not unnaturally incensed the peasant. While he had to 
pay ten to twenty times the normal price for all essential com- 
modities produced by the industrial workers in the towns, he 
received only the normal price for the produce of his own labour ; 
and as the Russian rouble is to-day worth less than 10 per cent. 
of its nominal value he can practically buy nothing with it. The 
peasants accordingly hid their grain and refused to sell it to 
the people of the towns. 

An instance of the antagonistic attitude of the peasants to 
the factory workers is seen in the case of the mining enterprises 
with which I am connected. These enterprises are all engaged 
on war work and employ over 40,000 men, on whom a population 
of 200,000 souls is dependent. In these districts food is plentiful, 
but the peasants refuse to sell to the workman direct. To the 
managers of the works, however, they sell readily and at reason- 
able prices, and in this way we are able to feed our people. This 
is the case with many other of the widely scattered enterprises 
that constitute so large a part of Russian industrialism. In the 
same way as the Army fights on its stomach, so will those enter- 
prises, situated where there is a plentiful supply of local food- 
stuffs, continue working during the present period of readjust- 
ment. 

The Revolution so far has been grossly artificial. Those who 
seized power do not represent Russia and the Russian people. 
At the most they represent the factory workers and the prole- 
tariat of the towns, but these after all are not 10 per cent. of 
the population of the country. By seizing the technical equip- 
ment of the country—the posts, telegraphs, and railways; by 
pandering to the lowest instincts of the munition and industrial 
workers and the proletariat of the towns; by debauching the 
Army, mainly the infantry; the Soviets, the Bolshevists, and 
German emissaries have thrown out of gear the entire machinery 
of the State. The more moderate workmen and Socialists, even 
many of the extremists, who were at the beginning responsible 
for introducing their dangerous principles through the Soviets, 
see now the ruin of their ideas and are appalled at the anarchy 
which they have caused. The honest idealists have made 
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strenuous, almost superhuman, efforts, but they are powerless 
in numbers to stay the avalanche which their unbalanced activi- 
ties helped to start. The intelligent classes, the Russians who 
love their country, are in despair. The consequences, industrial 
and military anarchy, are seen and felt by all, but none the less 
there is for the moment no general sobering of the masses. Why 
is this? It is because the active elements in the Revolution do 
not represent Russia. The real Russia is the 85 per cent. of 
the population who live on the land. The Russian peasants are 
long-suffering and ignorant. They have had plenty of food, and 
they have been too far away from all this anarchy to have suffered 
sufficiently to arouse them to the necessity of re-establishing law 
and order. They are bewildered and are merely looking on at 
the frenzy and madness of the towns and of their children in 
parts of the Army and Navy. 

In a country of 200,000,000 people, 70 per cent. of them 
illiterate, scattered broadcast over an Empire of over 8,600,000 
square miles, with the railways, of which in any case there are 
only 50,000 miles, practically broken down, with the mechanism 
of government completely disorganised, with a demoralised Army 
disintegrated into factions, there is no mortal man or body of 
men, however great or honest, who can form themselves into a 
Government to undo what has been done. The reign of Bolshe- 
vists and Terrorists, the excesses due to famine and drunkenness, 
had to come to rouse the apathy of the nation. The laws of 
Nature govern the political economy of the universe, and where 
man fights an artificial fight against Nature man is doomed to 
failure—Nature by her inexorable laws settles the destiny of a 
people in her own inexorable way. It was a state bordering on 
famine in the towns, owing to the disorganisation of the railways, 
that brought about the Revolution eight months ago, and it will 
be famine in the towns—and that very shortly—that will at last 
move the real Russia, the peasant population, and will bring about 
the reaction towards law and order. 

At the beginning of the War, although this meant a loss of 
revenue to the State of 90,000,000/. per annum, the production 
and sale of vodka were prohibited by Imperial Decree on the 
initiative of Nicholas the Second. Russia was the smallest con- 
sumer of alcohol in Europe per capita. But when a Russian 
drinks, and especially a peasant or labourer, he is apt to drink 
periodically and deeply. Individual cases of intoxication were, 
therefore, more frequently in evidence than in probably any other 
country in Europe. The danger of excesses being committed 
during the period when the country was at war—when normal 
home life was broken by frequent calling-up of recruits, return 
of soldiers on leave, wounded soldiers, letters from the Front, 
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good or bad news, events all giving frequent opportunity or excuse 
for the consumption of alcohol—was great. This was well 
understood by the lower classes themselves, and so during the 
time when the high wave of patriotism which embraced the 
whole Empire was at its greatest strength, the Prohibition Law 
was welcomed and readily submitted to by all classes of the 
population. The laws of political economy, however, are laws 
of Nature, and Nature has provided that the human system 
requires a certain number of calories of heat, and has further 
arranged that about half a litre of alcohol is extracted by our 
organisms from the normal amount of food we daily consume. 
Sugar, or alternatively aleohol, are vital necessities for the life 
of the human system when nourishment becomes very low ; and 
insufficient feeding brings about mental depression, which is most 
easily doctored by alcoholie stimulants. 

During the first period of the War, when the transport 
facilities permitted the abundant supply of foodstuffs to the 
towns and the Army, the absence of alcohol was not much felt; 
but with the loss of Poland, which produced half the total out- 
put of sugar in Russia, with the fixation of maximum prices 
for wheat and other produce which made the agricultural popu- 
lation unwilling to sell food, and with the gradual deterioration 
of the railway system and its inability to serve the requirements 
of the civil population, there was already towards the end of 1916 
a good deal of illicit distilling for alcohol, a large amount of this 
reaching the towns. Since the Revolution and the practically 
complete breakdown of the railways, the supply of sugar, bread, 
butter, meat, fats, and other foodstuffs to the towns has been very 
short and is becoming every day more and more inadequate for 
the life of their populations. The soldiery, except the Army at 
the Front, is quartered in the towns, and although the soldiers 
are served first their rations are continually getting smaller, and 
are only a small percentage of the abundance which they enjoyed 
during the greater part of the War. Sugar, fats, etc., cannot be 
obtained. The peasants do not find it profitable to sell their 
grain, but find a very ready sale for the spirit they manufacture 
from it. Illicit distilling cannot be prevented. There was no 
power at the back of the Government to enforce the law. The 
Soviets and their local organisations were also powerless to pre- 
vent. Alcohol, therefore, in its most virulent form can now be 
abundantly obtained. Drunkenness is frequent among the lower 
orders, and I have no doubt that the excesses committed all over 
the country—mainly the work of the deserting and returning 
soldiery—are due to drink. 

The townspeople of Petrograd and other cities, and the Army, 
who are already underfed, will soon be without food. The paper- 
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money currency is already not worth more internally than 1d. 
for the shilling ; the workers have gained their end; they have 
pounds to-day where they had pence before, but their money is 
valueless, it cannot buy food. Consequently there is already a daily 
and increasing exodus from the towns to the villages and co@ntry, 
where food is being hoarded by the peasant. The desertion of 
undisciplined, demoralised soldiery from the 12,000,000 to 
14,000,000 at present mobilised is taking place in hundreds of 
thousands, and these men, who are mainly from the peasant 
classes, will return to their village homes and will come under 
the sobering influence of their families and elders. 

The influx of the population of the towns into the villages, 
and the return of deserters from the Army, are rousing the real 
Russia at last. There is already trouble for the proletariat of 
the towns, for the peasant soldiers have to be fed first. The 
arrogance of the people at present in power and of their followers 
and dupes is being humbled by hunger and anarchy. They are 
seeing reason at last. Russia will have no more of Socialism 
run mad. The masses are beginning to turn on the men who 
have led them astray, and there is already much suffering of 
innocent people. Exceptional villains like Lenin, Chernoff, and 
others appear at times to be the special care of Providence, as 
though they had a work given them to do and might not perish 
until it was accomplished, but it is rarely so with their victims. 
Only by bitter experience can the lower classes and the peasants 
understand that their friends are the bourgeois, the intelligent 
middle classes whom they now persecute, and that their enemies 
are the adventurers, Internationalists, Syndicalists, and pro- 
Germans, who have all along since the Revolution systematically 
deceived them. The experience is very bitter, demanding many 
victims, but it is an historical necessity. The beneficial results 
of such a lesson will not only express themselves in Russia but 
will be of advantage to the whole of humanity. 

There is now a deep yearning and longing for law and order 
in the hearts of all intelligent, thinking people in the country, 
and also of the moderate elements of the working classes 
who have been temporarily bemused by the success of 
theories of class-war and plunder. The deceived, ignorant 
masses are now learning their lesson, that to live one 
must let live, and at any moment, probably before the end of 
the year, certainly before the end of the winter, organised force, 
in which I imagine the Cossacks will play a great part, will be 
welcomed as the salvation of the people and the country. A 
Military Dictatorship I take to be a certainty. In no other way 
can the necessary foundations of law and order be secured. To- 
day large numbers of the peasants, and many Russians of the 
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towns, have had such a surfeit of the license which the idealists 
call freedom, that they would be glad to see the old order of 
things re-established. It is almost certain, however, that the old 
regime is gone for ever, but it is not at all improbable that a 
limited Constitutional Monarchy will succeed to the Military 
Dictatorship. : 

In my judgment such a time must come. To the untutored 
mystic mind of the peasants the symbols and ideals offered by the 
crowned head and the Church are the symbols and ideals which 
for hundreds of years they have been bred in. The ‘ Little 
Father’ and Mother Church are necessary for Holy Russia. 
They were the reason for the ordered life of the nation, for their 
patriotism, for their unity, and ultimately the peasants will 
insist on their restoration. 

Popular Governments, where the people are uncultured, un- 
tutored, and politically undeveloped, have hitherto uniformly 
glided into democracies, and democracies and their Governments 
as uniformly perish of their own excesses. The Russian de- 
mocracy eight months ago inverted society and flung the best 
that there was in the national life into the dust-heap. And now 
the Russian democracy itself is being overthrown by the Nature 
which it has insisted on defying. 

It must be remembered that the artillery, Cossacks and 
cavalry, with scarcely an exception, have remained loyal to their 
country. These two arms are practically all regular Service men 
of long service, are the most intelligent classes in the Army, and 
discipline has been too long engrained to be uprooted as easily 
as was the case with the infantry, who were only called up during 
the War. The artillery, Cossacks and cavalry have never been 
guilty during the Revolution of the excesses, the murder of 
officers, desertions, and indiscipline which have been rife among 
the large majority of the foot regiments. They can be depended 
upon to fight for their country,.as well as many of the more 
intelligent infantry and volunteers. While it is true that the 
breakdown of the railway transport system makes it impossible 
to feed an army of 14,000,000 men, the villages and rich agri- 
cultural districts at the immediate rear of the fighting front can 
easily support an Army on a line of 700 miles of, say, 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 men. But these men will be on their mettle, loyal 
to their country, and will fight, for they are defending their 
native soil, not Poland, Lithuania, Courland, whose people are 
not of Russian stock. 

Russia is tired of the War, but the peasant and intelligent 
classes are not Internationalists ; they love their own native land. 
Petrograd, an artificial capital and a congeries of all nationalities— 
the traitors, the demagogues, and the anarchists—is not Russia. 
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Nothing can be more indicative of the feeling of the real Russia 
than the driving back by their womenfolk and their parents of 
the 2,000,000 peasant soldiers who were incited to desert, during 
the earlier and middle period of the Revolution, by the spreading 
of false tales that the land was to be partitioned among the 
peasants. This real Russia, now slowly arousing and asserting 
itself, has no thought of surrendering an inch of Russian soil to 
Germany and consequently has no thought whatever of a separate 
peace. It may be that as an offensive force the power of Russia 
is crippled for the remainder of the War. But as a containing 
force it will still exercise a considerable influence on military 
operations. 

The main interest of things Russian, however, will necessarily 
lie behind the Front. It will be concentrated on the painful 
stumblings of a mighty people to recover its balance and eyolve 
an effective stability of public and industrial life. I would 
earnestly bespeak the sympathy of all Britons for Russia in this 
day of her terrible ordeal. She will emerge from it a great and 
purified Power, sober, self-conscious, and united, and needing the 
friendship and assistance of Great Britain. The future of Russia 
is secure, and Anglo-Russian relations will be one-—and in many 
ways the most important—of the major factors that will shape 
the politics and development oi the world after the War, 


LESLIE URQUHART. 





RUSSO-GERMAN RELATIONS AND THE 
SABOUROFF MEMOIRS 


‘THE recent revelations of the attempted pact at Bjérké in 1905 
between the Emperor William and the Tsar Nicholas the Second 
gave proof of an unsuspected intimacy and collusion in a nefarious 
project that came with something of a shock to the civilised 
world. At the same time a study of Russian history, and of the 
Romanoff dynasty in particular, would have indicated certain pre- 
disposing tendencies in this direction which the present reconquest 
of the Baltic Provinces only serves to bring more poignantly into 
general recollection. For it was the German barons from these 
same Provinces whose gradual insinuation into Court circles, the 
army, and higher administrative posts from the time of Peter 
the Great gave that whole trend thenceforth to the Russian 
Government policy that was as obviously foreign to the genius 
of the Russian people as it was clearly inspired by the Prussian 
heart and mind. 

The simple fact is that there was practically nothing 
of the Romanoff about this last of the Romanoffs other 
than his name. With a single exception all the Tsarinas have 
been of German extraction during the last two hundred years. 
To Peter the Great (1682-1725) there succeeded his widow 
Catherine the First (1725-1727). Then followed Peter the Second 
(1727-1730), son of Alexis (son of Peter the Great) and the 
German Charlotte of Brunswick; Anna Ivanovna (1730-1740), 
niece of Peter the Great; and Elizabeth Petrovna (1741-1762), 
daughter of Peter the Great. With her the real Romanoff 
dynasty came to an end. Her successor on the throne was the 
son of the German Duke Charles Frederick Holstein-Gottorp, 
who had married Anna Petrovna, daughter of Peter the Great. 
He took the name of Peter the Third (1762-1762), having married 
Sophia Augusta Frederica of Anhalt-Zerbst, who succeeded him 
after his assassination as Catherine the Second (1762-1796). Paul 
the First (1796-1801) followed her, marrying Marie, daughter 
of Frederick Eugene of Wiirtemberg. Alexander the First 
(1801-1825) married Marie-Louise of Baden, while the wife of 
Nicholas the First (1825-1855) was Charlotte of Prussia. 
Alexander the Second (1855-1881) followed the general custom in 
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marrying Marie of Hesse-Darmstadt, but Alexander the Third 
(1881-1894) wedded the Danish Princess Dagmar. Finally 
Nicholas the Second (1894-1917), who was thus in reality a 
Holstein-Gottorp, married the Princess Alix of Hesse. 

If in recent years the overtures for a complete understanding 
between Germany and Russia have come from the side of 
Germany, it is not remarkable that, with such a German history 
behind its reigning house, the proposals should have on occasion 
emanated from the Russian side. Notably was this the case with 
Alexander the Second, and the history of these very intricate and 
prolonged negotiations is fascinatingly set forth in the Memoirs 
of his trusted Ambassador M. Peter Sabouroff, which the writer 
has been privileged to see and which ought to be given some time 
in full to the world. They are the record of a man of great dis- 
tinction of character and mind who lived to see the shipwreck of 
that for which he had been deputed to work, and who yet with 
rare nobility of soul loyally has accepted the changed conditions. 
Consisting mainly of the account of his dealings and conversations 
with Bismarck, the Memoirs reflect that Prince’s thought upon 
many of the political problems of his time, which are in large 
measure the problems of to-day. 

M. Sabouroff’s first meeting with Bismarck took place in 
London while the former was still Secretary to the Russian 
Embassy. The year was 1862. _ Bismarck, who had been 
Ambassador in Paris, was expecting to be appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Previously to returning to Berlin in his new 
capacity, he came over to London to make the acquaintance of 
the leading British statesmen. Baron Brunow, the Russian 
Ambassador, gave a dinner in his honour to which Gladstone was 
invited as also Disraeli, leader of the Opposition. After dinner 
there was general conversation, but Bismarck set himself along- 
side of Disraeli and talked with him for the matter of half an 
hour. Later in the evening Disraeli came up to Sabouroff and 
said, ‘What an extraordinary man Bismarck is! He meets me 
for the first time and he tells me all he is going to do. He will 
attack Denmark in order to get possession of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
he will put Austria out of the German Confederation ; and then 
he will attack France—an extraordinary man.’ ‘ Evidently,’ con- 
tinued M. Sabouroff, in narrating this incident to the writer, 
‘Bismarck had the whole plan already in his head. We Russians 
were all on the best of terms with him at this time. He wasa 
sincere friend of Russia. He had been Ambassador in Petrograd. 
But things began to be different after his quarrel with Prince 
Gortchakoff in 1875.’ 

The Memoirs open in the summer of 1879 when M. Sabouroff 
quitted the Legation at Athens, having been nominated to the 
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post of Ambassador at Constantinople in place of Prince Lobanoff. 
He took a cure at Kissingen, where he met Bismarck and dined 
with him twice. In the course of conversation, Bismarck made 
statements to the following effect : ‘I have always been the friend 
of Russia by conviction. It is good to have as a friend a nation 
of 100 millions behind one. And yet when Count Shouvalotf 
came to me some months go and proposed a second Congress, I 
told him frankly that I could not join in. I said to him, ‘‘In a 
new Conference I will need to vote either for you or against you. 
It is not my custom to vote against you ; and as for voting for you, 
I have learned to my cost that it is a thankless task to serve 
Russia.’’’ Sabouroff protested strongly against the last state- 
ment, whereupon Bismarck continued : ‘ Judge for yourself. I 
have often acted as Russian agent rather than German Chancellor. 
I forced through the question of Batoum myself alone after a 
lively struggle with Lord Beaconsfield. I only succeeded by 
threatening to dissolve the Congress. I did the same in con- 
nexion with the question of the mouths of the Danube on which 
Andrassy did not wish to yield. I proved to him that Austrian 
interests would not suffer at all. I defy anyone to tell me a 
single Russian proposal which I have opposed during these three 
years of crisis. But Prince Gortchakoff treats his Allies like 
subalterns. When they believe they have done well and merited 
thanks, he considers that they come up stairs too slowly when he 
_ Tings the bell.’ He then passed on to outline his conception of 

what Russia ought to have done after the Treaty of San-Stefano 
(1878). ‘ You had one of two policies to follow. You could have 
maintained that Treaty by arms. In that case it would have been 
necessary to let us know beforehand. We would have helped you 
to keep Austria from interfering, and to isolate England. It was 
also necessary, after Plevna, to increase your army by fifty 
thousand men, not to halt before Gallipoli, and to enter Con- 
stantinople, protesting to Europe at the same time that you would 
withdraw after the war. England, rather than risk herself in a 
struggle with an uncertain issue, would probably have lowered 
her tone. But after the entry of the English Fleet into the Sea 
of Marmora, the favourable moment passed. Russia has done 
wisely in deciding on the other line of policy—that of the 
Congress. For then England would certainly have made war, 
bringing in Austria and perhaps France.’ Thus by detailing what 
he had hoped Russia would have done Bismarck led up to his main 
contention. ‘I believe there is not another example in history 
of two adjacent States having interests at once so complicated 
and conjoint. I see a sign of Providence in this. They speak 
about the Baltic Provinces from time to time in order to try and 
separate us. I feel sorry every time that I hear Russians call 
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them German Provinces. Call them the Lettish Provinces or 
some other name if you do not wish to allow them the character 
of Russian Provinces. In any case they are not German land 
as we understand it. If I had to go in for a policy of nationalities, 
it is not there that my attention would be directed. The nobility 
only is of a soi-disant Teutonic origin, and the Emperor of Russia 
has no more faithful subjects than they. For that nobility is 
interested to belong to a country where it does not lack for impor- 
tant and lucrative positions. They consider me ungrateful in 
Russia. ‘They are wrong. Three years ago I was ready to put 
the German army at your service if you had been willing to come 
to a thorough understanding on all our mutual interests. With- 
out that condition it was impossible to involve my country in a 
war, and burn our boats in face of the other Powers. Our stake 
is the conservation of Alsace-Lorraine. If you had given us a 
guarantee on that matter I was ready to follow you through thick 
and thin. Otherwise how can we be sure that, under another 
reign, Russia will not change her policy? My overtures received 
no response, or at least Prince Gortchakoff turned a deaf ear to 
them. I then continued in my réle of friend, and I believe I 
proved it at the Congress, but I could no longer be an ally through 
thick and thin.’ 

Not having been in the secret of the pourparlers to which the 
Prince had made allusion, M. Sabouroff found it difficult to con- 
tinue the conversation on that particular point. ‘I confined 
myself to expressing the opinion that Germany was sufficiently 
powerful to defend her conquests alone. ‘‘ Besides,’ I added, 
“does one always need to draw the sword to render service to a 
friend? Did not the Emperor Alexander save Prussia from a 
coalition in 1870 without mobilising a single soldier? If the 
system of neutralising Austria could be always loyally applied on 
both sides it would be preferable to an offensive and defensive 
alliance, for it does not have any onerous aspect and does not 
oblige either of the contracting parties to hold its forces constantly 
at the disposal of the other. It was grand, last century, when war 
was made with smaller armies.’’ The Prince listened to me with 
attention. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘a mutual guarantee against coali- 
tions is perhaps preferable nowadays to a territorial guarantee.” ’ 

Reflection on the general political situation, and on these con- 
versations in particular, convinced M. Sabouroff that it was time 
to see that the attitude adopted by Russia in 1870 in favour of 
Germany did not turn out to be a miscalculation. ‘ At that time 
we had contributed largely to the power of Prussia. We had 
done it in order to put our ancient ally in a position to do us the’ 
same service. A Prussia was not sufficient to protect us from a 
European coalition. A Germany, rival of France, could do it.’ 
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But, that: was precisely what. Bismarck insisted on in saying that 
Germany had loyally paid her debt to Russia. ‘ At the outset of 
the war he had categorically stated at Vienna that he would not 
tolerate any Austrian move on our flank as long as the campaign 
lasted. After the Treaty of San-Stefano the situation had 
changed. But then, again, he would have given us his co-operation 
in. keeping Austria from interfering, and in isolating England, if 
we would have assured him of our intention to maintain the 
Treaty. by, force of arms. That was his defence of his conduct.’ 

M. Sabouroff realised that something would have to be done, 
otherwise the situation might easily lead to misunderstanding, 
and Germany thinking that Russia was no longer anxious for her 
friendship might. anticipate her in the enterprise which perhaps 
Germany was already beginning to attribute to her, viz. that of 
seeking some new ally. Accordingly he set himself the difficult 
task of weighing the pros and cons of alliance with different 
Powers, and if he decided at that time in favour of Germany, it 
is not without interest to realise the positive reasons that weighed 
with him. ‘Often in politics the old ideas are the best. 
Intimaey. with Prussia is one of these ideas, and whatever the 
misunderstandings of recent times they hardly weigh in the 
balance against the advantages which this intimacy assures us. 
The following is a summary enumeration of them : 

‘(1) So long as Bismarck is sure of us he will not dream of 
-letting go of Lorraine. Accordingly he only holds to us in order 
to. perpetuate the political estrangement of the two countries 
(France and Germany) indefinitely, and so to make every coalition 
against us difficult if not impossible. 

‘(2) For a year we have noticed a growing intimacy between 
Berlin and Vienna. In this we see a direct result of the friction 
of which we are conscious in our present relations with Germany. 
To-day this intimacy is only, for Bismarck, a pis-aller—a situation 
to which we can put an end. P 

‘(3) For almost a century the friendship of Prussia has done 
us the incalculable service of securing the most important of our 
frontiers: The defence of this frontier for a century against a 
hostile Prussia would have cost us milliards. A friendly Prussia 
on the contrary puts us-in the privileged position of being the only 
Power in Europe which does not need to fear attack, and which 
can reduce its Budget without peril, as our August Master did 
after the Crimean War.’ 

The more M. Sabouroff thought about the matter, the 
more he became convinced ithat Bismarck, now that his 
confidence. in. the friendship of Russia had been shaken, was 
meditating an alliance with Austria, and possibly even reconcilia- 
tion. with France on the basis of territorial readjustment—ideas 
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which, if they fructified, would have changed the conditions of 
European equilibrium to the detriment of Russia at that time. 
Accordingly he advised an attempt to reach an understanding with 
Germany. 

So it was that, charged with certain particular instructions 
with regard to specific eventualities and situations, M. Sabouroff 
found himself in Berlin in September 1879 accredited to conduct 
pourparlers with a view to bringing about a special agreement 
between Russia and Germany. On the journey he read in the 
German newspapers that Bismarck had been staying at Vienna, 
and that there were rumours of an alliance with Austria. 

It is apparent from the Memoirs that after considerable con- 
versation on the occasion of the first reunion, in which the old 
personal relationships of the two men were re-established, 
Bismarck showed himself quite disposed to assist the Russian 
Envoy in his perfectly obvious endeavour to bring the two 
countries together again. This perhaps may be seen in the 
freedom with which he explained the nature of his recent visit 
to Vienna. It had seemed to him (Bismarck) that Austria might 
have been meditating-one or other of two possible lines of alliance, 
and he wanted to learn what he could about the situation. One 
of these alliances would have imposed neutrality on Germany, 
and ‘as for neutrality,’ said the Prince, ‘I do not like to remain 
neutral. One generally comes out of such a situation with two 
enemies on one’s hands. . . . By nature Austria is essentially 
timid and suspicious. That is the reason why she is always so 
disposed to throw herself into the arms of the West. I wanted 
to put a gulf between her and the Western Powers. On that 
account it was necessary to reassure her. They asked me what 
I would do in the event of a war between Russia and Austria. 
I answered in the words of my last speech in the Reichstag. 
I said that much depended on the question of who would be the 
aggressor, but that in any case Germany was interested that 
neither of the two combatants should be wounded to death. As 
Austria is the more feeble of the two, and it is she who would risk 
the most, this language reassured her. I secured on my side 
that Austria would give up the idea of entering into Western 
alliances in order to defend her interests in the East. She will 
be free to discuss such and such a question with you for ten years 
if she desires to do so, but she henceforth renounces all other 
means than those of diplomatic action. 

‘I have thus succeeded in carrying out what I call the first 
stage in my political policy—that of placing a barrier between 
Austria and the Western Powers. In spite of this summer’s 
clouds, which I consider passing clouds, I do not despair of realis- 
ing the second stage—that of the reconstruction of the Dreikaiser- 
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bund, the only system of fixing the maximum of stability for the 
peace of Europe, in my opinion.’ 

This was the moment for which M. Sabouroff had been watch- 
ing from the beginning of the conversation. _ He felt sure it would 
arrive, and resolved to profit by it at once. ‘Interrupting the 
Prince, ‘‘ Prove to us,’’ I said, ‘‘ that this entente will be profit- 
able to us, that we shall find in it the pledge of peace in the Hast, 
and I do not think that the Emperor will then oppose an entente 
d trois on a practical basis.”’ ’ 

lt is impossible within the limits of a few pages to do justice 
to the wealth of historical detail and brilliancy of exposition that 
characterise the Sabouroff Memoirs, and the present account is 
strictly limited in purpose, dealing only with certain references 
and episodes bearing on one or two of the great European issues 
of to-day. ‘There is however hardly a page that does not contain 
something of interest in the light of the present situation. 

From the above conversations it had become abundantly 
evident to M. Sabouroff that after many years of perseverance and 
toil Bismarck had at last moulded Austria to his mind. The 
interesting thing is that Bismarck was willing to describe tho 
stages in the accomplishment of his task. To his way of thinking 
Austria was a necessity to Germany for the simple reason that if 
Austria was not there, no one would know what to do with those 
twenty thousand square leagues. ‘There does not exist an 
Austrian nation, certainly,’ he said—the wording is M. Sabouroff’s 
—‘but there does exist an Austrian patriotism which one will 
never be able to replace at Vienna by a German patriotism. 

‘The necessity of an Austria being demonstrated, there 
follows another inevitable consequence. Germany in view of 
her own security could not possibly allow Austria to have any 
other alliance than with herself. In order to attain this purpose 
it was necessary first of all to defeat Austria and drive her out 
of the German Confederation. It was thereafter necessary to 
strengthen the Hungarian element, to complete the degermanisa- 
tion of that Monarchy, and to prevent her from having any 
excuse for occupying herself in German affairs. Andrassy played 
this réle first at Budapest and then at Vienna. His presence at the 
head of affairs was a guarantee that an unwritten alliance would 
continue to exist as an actuality. His retirement necessitated 
fresh guarantees.’ These guarantees, Bismarck now intimated, 
had taken the form of a Memorandum which had been signed 
by Count Andrassy and himself at Vienna, in which Austria 
renounced all idea of contracting political engagements with 
Powers other than, and unknown to, Germany. Thus there could 
be no Western Alliance for her, and no separate alliance with 
Russia. ‘At the same time,’ he added, ‘the terms of the 
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Memorandum indicate in a very marked manner the intention of 
leaving the door open in case Russia may be disposed to join this 
Entente.’ ‘ The Dreikaiserbund,’ continued Prince Bismarck, ‘ an 
idea that I have followed all my life, was conceived long before 
my time. It is the Emperor Nicholas the First who was its 
originator. They will never devise a political system offering 
greater guarantees for safeguarding all the conservative elements 
in the modern world.’ He also stated that the Emperor Nicholas 
had always insisted upon the necessity of a close alliance between 
Austria and Prussia in order to have some kind of a dam against 
the revolutionary currents of the West. As things were while 
both were parts of the old German Confederation, such an 
alliance had become impossible. But since the events of 1866 
one could conceive a new Confederation replacing the old, on a 
broader basis, and free from the rivalries which had caused the 
old Confederation to fail in its purpose. 

Some time after this M. Sabouroff began to press more 
definitely along the lines of his main commission—that of getting 
into intimate relationship with Germany. He developed his 
scheme, dwelling especially on the Emperor’s peculiar interest in 
it. Bismarck’s reply when it came was, however, not particularly 
encouraging. ‘My wish for an alliance remains the same; but I 
ought to advise you at once that there has been a change in the 
situation. In 1877 I was prepared to enter into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with you. To-day I can do so no longer : if the 
alliance came into being, I could only consider it a defensive 
alliance.’ Several pages are taken up with an analysis of the 
political situation by Sabouroff as it affected the two nations 
apparently exposed to possibilities of trouble from different 
quarters, and Bismarck appears to have been impressed. Yet his 
very manner of conversation and his apparent hesitation made the 
former begin to wonder. He recollected that on the occasion when 
the Prince had professed to read to him the documentary account 
of what took place at Vienna, ‘I was separated from him by all the 
breadth of his writing-table which was twice as large as an ordinary 
writing-table. He held the document in his hands in such a way 
that it was impossible for me, in spite of my good eyesight, to see 
the page which he was reading. It was only at the point when 
he was obliged to turn the first page that I could see for a moment 
the figure II. written at the top of the document. I saw it 
sufficiently distinctly to be certain that I had not been deceived.’ 
Had there then been a Part I. to the Memorandum, which Bis- 
marck had not read to him? He was also a little surprised that 
after they had reached a certain line of agreement Bismarck should 
suddenly ask him to put down the points in writing, saying that 
on so important a matter he must submit everything. to his 
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Sovereign and could not trust his memory. ‘‘‘ Be so kind as to 
note the three points on a sheet of paper.’’ And he handed me 
one of his pencils across the table.’ A whole series of conjectures 
passed rapidly through the mind of the Russian Envoy. ‘The 
Benedetti incident came also suddenly into my memory. Perhaps 
this was the same pencil which the Prince had offered to the 
unfortunate French diplomat to compromise him by his hand- 
writing. Assuming an embarrassed expression, I replied that I 
was not yet authorised to go the length of any written communica- 
tion, and not having the quality of Ambassador I was hardly able 
to take that responsibility on myself. I saw by the smile on the 
Chancellor’s face that he had understood, and that both of us 
were thinking about Benedetti without mentioning him. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said good-naturedly, taking back the pencil, ‘‘ dictate the three 
points to me; I will be your secretary!’’’ In spite of some 
uncertainty, however, M. Sabouroff felt that an entente between 
the two Governments was perfectly possible, and Prince 
Bismarck, although foreseeing certain difficulties, declared his 
belief in the advisability of striking the iron while it was hot, 
and said he would endeavour to persuade his Royal Master in the 
direction which had been under discussion. In reviewing all- his 
conversations with Prince Bismarck, M. Sabouroff could not 
bring himself finally to think that there had been bad faith on 
the part of the Chancellor, and if he had not shown him every- 
thing, he had at any rate told him all there was to tell. 

When after an interval of some weeks M. Sabouroff again saw 
the Chancellor (January 1880), he met him in the capacity of 
Russian Ambassador. It seems that during the period of 
M. Sabouroff’s absence in St. Petersburg, where he had gone to 
report progress, Bismarck had not taken up the question of the 
arrangement a deux with the Emperor William whom, as it 
happened, he had not visited since last seeing Sabouroff. The 
principal reason for the delay, however, was that Bismarck had 
been still further considering the advantages and disadvantages 
of the proposed arrangement. ‘A mutual engagement,’ he said, 
‘to preserve oneself against coalitions necessarily supposes a 
promise from Germany to attack Austria in certain eventualities. 
But that is a pretty dangerous secret to keep in one’s pocket ! The 
least indiscretion will produce an incalculable effect at Vienna, 
and engender mistrust and fear once again. Austria will instine- 
tively begin again to seek for Western alliances, and the results 
so laboriously gained by Germany will be lost. 

‘ Believe me,’ he added, ‘ it is not at all in your interests to try 
to embroil Austria and Germany. You too often lose sight of 
the importance of being three on the European chessboard. 
That is the invariable objective of all the Cabinets, and of mine 
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above all ; nobody wishes to be in a minority. ll politics reduces 
itself to this formula: try to be @ trois as long as the world is 
governed by the unstable equilibrium of five Great Powers. 
That is also the true preservative against coalitions. There was 
a time when Prince Gortchakoff cherished the illusion of a close 
entente with England. I wished to enter then as the third, and 
Austria would not have been necessary to me if that combination 
had matured. But I soon saw that it was a chimera. There 
is still too much antagonism between you in the East. You will 
need a big K6niggritz some day to settle this great Asiatic 
contest. Also, since then, my favourite idea has been an entente 
@ trois with Austria. The first attempt miscarried, and I have 
had to begin this work again by making the entente 4 deux more 
solid, in order to return thereafter to the entente 4 trois with you, 
if you are sincerely disposed in that direction.’ 

There follow at this point many pages of conversation on all 
the problems of the Near East as they affected Russia, Austria, 
and England. Especially long were the discussions about the 
question of the Straits, concerning which M. Sabouroff directed 
several frank inquiries which were received very sympathetically. 
Nevertheless through it all M. Sabouroff was conscious of 2 
certain restraint on the part of the Chancellor which contrasted 
markedly with the absolute frankness of his bearing in the early 
days of M. Sabouroff’s mission. The latter, who noticed the 
reiteration of Bismarck’s evident wish to come to an arrangement 
@ trois, could not however sound the depths of the Chancellor’s 
hesitation to consider matters with Russia alone. He recollecte:l 
that, at the time of his first arrival in Berlin, Prince Gortchakoff 
had been given leave of absence, and people had been speaking 
about his probable retirement. Within the past month he had 
returned and once again taken up the direction of the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. M. Sabouroff thought that the 
return to office of a man whom Bismarck was known to dislike 
might have had something to do with the change in his attitude 
to his proposals, and contrived to lead up to the idea. ‘ Indeed,’ 
he said, referring to the slowness of their negotiations, ‘I shall 
not be displeased to see the serious pourparlers adjourned, for 
I also have some doubts about their final success. At Vienna 
there is a suspicious Minister, and at Petersburg we have a 
Chancellor whose great age does. not permit of his showing the 
activity of bygone days in directing such delicate negotiations in 
all their details.’ M. Sabouroff had evidently, in part at any rate, 
got nearer to a full understanding of the situation. ‘I had not 
finished my sentence before I saw a complete transformation 
express itself in the Chancellor’s face. From that moment he 
became cordial and communicative. ‘‘ Wir Werden ein Jahr 
zusammenleben,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have both had the same idea. 
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Well, I did not wish to be the first to express it, so that no one 
could again accuse me of wishing to overthrow your Chancellor. 
1 share the hope of all his admirers that God may grant him life 
and health. But if a proposal is made to me in which so very 
much is at stake, I ought to consider before everything how 
to conduct it in such a way that no injury will result from it to 
my country. Yet, whether rightly or wrongly, I do not think 
that Prince Gortchakoff is a sincere friend of Germany. I do not 
wish to go back to the incident of 1875 when he wanted to 
humiliate us.’’’ He then proceeded to refer to certain secret 
military conventions which were to have been the prelude to 4 
Treaty of Alliance between the three Courts. In Bismarck’s 
opinion it was Gortchakoff who had finally upset the arrange- 
ment, one result of which was to change the attitude of certain 
members of the Austrian Court to Russia. In the end Bismarck 
proved obdurate. ‘ ‘‘ I persist in giving the preference to an accord 
4 trois. I do not see why Austria should refuse it, and if she 
refuses, we shall have the right to ask ourselves if her friendship 
is as sincere as I thought it was. In any case there will always 
be time to come back to an accord 4 deux with you.’’’ 

To this insistence M. Sabouroff could only at the time reply 
that an accord a trois did not come within the limits of his 
particular instructions, and that he would need to take up the 
matter with his Imperial Master. The difficulty, so far as he saw 
it, lay in the want of enthusiasm both at Vienna and Petersburg 
for any very intimate association between these Governments. 
This was the result of certain historical recollections : there was the 
lack of a sympathetic atmosphere between the two. M. Sabouroff 
found Prince Bismarck perfectly sensible of all this. Indeed, in 
his opinion, ‘ Russia had a right not to forget in a hurry the 
perfidious and ungrateful Austria of 1854. For it was she who 
was the first to destroy the system of the Emperor Nicholas to 
which Europe had been indebted for thirty years of peace.” He 
then went on to plead that ‘ everything, however, has changed 
at Vienna since that time. There is no longer any perfidy there; 
it is only fear that remains.’ And then he added a little incident. 
‘The Emperor Francis Joseph said to me himself with profound 
sadness : 

They accuse me of being ambitious for new conquests. How do you 
think I dream of that with the bad luck that has followed me all my life? 
I have been beaten by the French, beaten by the Prussians, beaten even 
by the Italians—for the battle of Custozza was in reality lost, and if the 
Italians retired, it was as the result of a telegraphic order from Paris. 
I gave up war long ago. I have no luck.’ 


In the end M. Sabouroff asked Prince Bismarck to undertake the 


Austrian end of the preliminary soundings for both parties, and 
see if he could bring about a more sympathetic state of feeling 
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towards Petersburg at Vienna. To this the Chancellor cordially 
agreed, and a rough draft of the lines of agreement, dealing with 
the different problems in the Near East which had been under 
consideration, was put together by the two negotiators. 

In March 1880 M. Sabouroff once again found himself in 
Berlin, having succeeded in gaining the definite consent of the 
Emperor Alexander to the entente a trois with Austria. It soon 
became apparent, however, as the result of the most tentative 
approaches from Berlin, that very much remained to be done to 
remove the Austrian dread of Russia. Everywhere in the East 
Baron Haymerle (the Austrian Foreign Minister of the day) 
thought he saw tendencies towards a pan-Slavist policy. The 
situation seemed discouraging enough from the point of view of the 
two individuals principally concerned, when an event took place 
which had an important bearing on the whole situation, viz. the 
result of the General Election of 1880 in Great Britain. It is 
very apparent in the Memoirs how uneasy Bismarck was at the 
prospect of a Liberal England. It suggested republicanism to him 
as a development in several of the other countries of Europe. 
Austria herself was not so secure in this respect as she fancied. 
‘It would be highly imprudent for her to fail to recognise the 
struggle that is being ushered in between the monarchical and 
republican principles. And if the three Emperors delay in 
combining in view of the common danger, it is the most exposed 
of the three who will be the first to suffer from it.’ Bismarck 
also seems to have realised that the advent of Mr. Gladstone as 
Premier might eventually result in changed relations between 
Great Britain and those countries with which he himself wished 
to be in close relations, and M. Sabouroff realised that from this 
point onwards the negotiations travelled more quickly. 

About this stage in the Memoirs occurs the first of a charming 
series of letters—however much one may be disinclined to agree 
with some of their theses—from M. Sabouroff to his friend 
Baron Jomini. It is dated the 12th of May, 1880, and contains 
such passages as the following : ‘I hasten to answer the questions 
put to me in your letter of the 8th of May. And in the first place, 
allow me to say a word upon the psychological law that you 
deduce from the events of history. You say that the practice of 
peace makes men peaceful, and that the practice of war makes 
them warlike. 

‘ This law seems to me too absolute. There is this difference 
between history and politics that in the one the passions are dead 
and ideas play a preponderant réle, whilst in the other we have 
to do with living beings who seek to impress their will on the 
march of events. Thus in the end it is men and not ideas that 
rule the world. History only makes a philosophy after the event, 
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arranging in a system that which in its origin was only the 
product of the fortuitous clash of individual wills. Thus history 
will attempt to prove that the unification of Germany was 
accomplished because it had to be accomplished in virtue of a 
higher law that governs human affairs. But those who lived at 
the time think otherwise. They know that this event was the 
fortuitous product of the genius of a German conspiring with the 
mistakes of a Frenchman. Such are the two factors in all events. 
It is they which provoke the clash of nations without being 
concerned about the customs which the nations have adopted. 
For good or ill it is always they that direct them. Ideas only 
serve as munitions ; men load despatches and speeches with them 
just as they load muskets and cannon with gunpowder. 

‘Some one has said before me: ‘‘ The concert of Europe is 
a mere dream of honest men. There is no Europe; there is only 
a Russia, a Germany, a France, an England.’’ In order that 
there may be a Europe it would be necessary to have a Confedera- 
tion obeying a single will. But there are five such wills. In order 
to attain an era of lasting peace, victors and vanquished are 
necessary. It is a law of our world. In 1815 France was the 
great ‘‘ vanquished.’’ A European Concert was set up; but 
what was its character? It was an understanding between satis- 
fied victors, and it lasted just as long as was necessary for the 
vanquished to recover and begin to seek revenge. That one 
lasted forty years. 

‘ To-day the situation is not so very different. The vanquished 
one isthe same. There is a European Concert, but in the given 
situation is it possible to recognise in it the stamp of sincerity? 
I do not think so. Under the appearance of a general agreement 
is concealed the absence of real alliances. In default of the 
substance, they grasp at the shadow, and this apparent Concert 
only serves as a transition to groupings as yet unknown, but at 
which the best advised will know how to arrive sooner or 
later. ... 

‘I think I have in this way answered your first question— 
whether the desire to maintain the European Concert is sincere, 
or whether it is just a mask. I do not hesitate to think that for 
everybody it is a mask, that nobody believes in its continuance, 
that for Gladstone himself, who is foremost in working for it, 
the Concert has only the value of a clever prelude, and that we 
do well to profit from it not by deluding ourselves with the dream 
of universal peace, but by arriving at some practical result in 
connexion with those undecided questions which interest us in 
the East.’ 

J. Y. Smpson. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE INVASION OF ITALY AND THE 
CLASSIC STRATEGY OF PRUSSIA 


THE Germans began the War with the design of finishing it swiftly 
by an irresistible offensive. At the beginning of August 1914, 
when they forced the crisis upon a dazed and startled Europe, 
they might justifiably assume that they’ had only two serious 
opponents to reckon with. It seemed that the conflict would 
resolve itself into a short quadrangular duel between the Teutonic 
Powers on the one side and France and Russia on the other. In 
this at the outset all the advantages lay with the two aggressors. 
Germany had by far the largest and finest army in the world, 
long tuned to complete readiness for the ordeal its directors 
had brought about at their own chosen moment. Austria was 
less perfectly equipped ; but it had a very powerful and numerous 
army which had been preparing for action since 1918. On the 
other side there was only one really first-class military establish- 
ment. The French army, though inferior in numbers to the 
German, was formidable; but it was under the control of poli- 
ticians who had not seriously faced the problems of war. Russia 
was unready, unorganised and (as we now know, and as the 
Germans knew then) it was honeycombed by treason and cor- 
ruption in the highest places. England was incapable of war- 
like operations by land on a large scale. Her regular force was 
only a superb handful; the very foundations of a national army 
counted in millions had yet to be laid. 

So Potsdam drew up its programme with good hope that it 
would be worked out. The relentless push of the German columns 
through Belgium would strike at the French armies, flurried by 
a hasty mobilisation and demoralised by the masses thrown upon 
them, break them up, and open the road to the heart of France. 
The successes of 1870 would be consummated even more speedily. 
In three weeks the whole French battle line would be driven 
through : in three months the victorious legions would have seized 
the Channel Ports, and fought their way into Paris; and the 
helpless Government of the Republic would be compelled to make 
peace on terms dictated by the conquerors. The huge invertebrate 
Russian host, with treachery at its vitals, could be left sprawling 
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about Poland and Galicia, with Austrian and German divisions 
shepherding it, till such time as a sufficient transfer from the 
West could give it the coup de grace. Then Russia—poisonous 
Rasputins, bribed ministerial gentlemen, and bewildered royal 
personages efficiently aiding—would also submit; and all would 
be over before the trees were blossoming in the spring of 1915. 
Prussia would have won again ; and won by the use of that remorse- 
less strategy of the offensive which had been preached by Clause- 
witz and her other great masters in the art of war. 

It was a hopeful plan, which came near enough to success to 
vindicate its inventors. All the same it did not succeed. France 
reeled under those terrific blows of the first autumn, but she did 
not fall. Aided by our ‘contemptible little army,’ which was 
in fact the finest fighting force that any modern nation has put 
into the field, the Frehch generals stemmed the tide of Teutonic 
invasion and kept it from flooding the dykes. Then came the 
‘miracle of the Marne,’ with the equally miraculous Battle of 
Ypres; the German advance was held, Paris was saved, and 
France could not be overrun and overwhelmed as Belgium had 
been. The English armies were mounting up, and the British 
Empire was mobilising for war with unexpected energy. The 
German offensive in the West was over, at least for the time. 
Here the War became one of positions, and Germany was left to 
defend herself on that long fortified line she had prepared from 
Switzerland to the sea. 

Next year Italy came into the War, and barred the southern 
outlet for the Central Powers. The naval blockade, very feeble 
and half-hearted at first, was gradually drawn tighter; other 
nations joined the Entente association and helped to close the 
economic barrier ; and finally the United States entered the league. 
The Einkreisung, the military, political, and economic encircle- 
ment of Germany and her dependents, was established. Central 
Europe became a vast beleaguered fortress, with two thirds of the 
population of the world actively or indirectly engaged in the invest- 
ment. And as a besieged fortress always capitulates sooner or 
later, unless it can be relieved from outside, it was assumed too 
lightly in the Entente countries that fhe surrender could only be 
a question of time, perhaps of no long time, and that Germany 
had virtually lost the War. For no war can be won by the defen- 
sive alone; a belligerent: who has resigned the power to strike 
cannot in the end prevail. A boxer may tire out his opponent 
by parrying his blows, or avoiding them ; but he can at the best 
only make a drawn match of it if he is unable to hit out and hit 
hard. 

The German General Staff modified their plans to suit the 
new exigencies. They saw that the unshrinking and unsparing 
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offensive against their most dangerous adversaries could not be 
maintained. They were surrounded by enemies whose potential 
resources, military and industrial, were considerably larger than 
their own. They had to fall back on a policy of resistance, of 
Aushaltung, holding on till the hostile aggregation grew tired of 
the struggle or fell asunder, and consented to negotiate for peace 
on the basis of the map. Behind the impregnable ramparts of 
the Teutonic fortress were immense tracts of occupied territory, 
Belgian, French, Polish, Russian. If these could be grasped till 
the War ended—and it must end some time—the Entente would 
have to buy them back on such terms as their possessors chose 
to exact. They might not be such terms as would have been 
obtained if the drums of the Prussian Guard had sounded the 
reveillé in the Place de la Concorde before the end of 1914. Still 
it would be victory if the Allies, when the time-limit or the limit 
of exhaustion were reached, had to admit their inability to dis- 
possess the German conquerors by force of arms, and were com- 
pelled to negotiate for the restitution of the occupied regions or 
such of them as the despoilers could be induced to surrender. 
Prussian policy and strategy have worked together for this end 
since the original scheme was abandoned; and so far it has not 
been made clear that they have failed. If peace on the basis 
of the map were made to-morrow, Germany would have won the 
War; for her military power is still intact, and the Allies are 
further from German and Austrian territory than they were when 
the first shots were fired forty months ago. Peace is not going 
to be made to-morrow nor for many morrows to come. Before 
it is made—on such terms as the Allies can accept—the whole 
situation must be changed. But up to the present the German 
scheme of defence has succeeded. 

It has been framed in accordance with what may be called 
the classic strategy of Prussia, which always studies the offensive, 
and holds that an army, even when surrounded or besieged, must 

eretain its striking force. Prussia, born, bred and nurtured by 
war, has never forgotten that she owes her very nationhood to 
her ability to sting and bite. Her strength is in her poison-head 
and fangs. 

When in danger of being crushed or throttled she has saved 
herself more than once by swift venomous thrusts into the huge 
superincumbent bodies of her victims or adversaries. Her posi- 
tion, after the first stage of the present conflict, was in many 
respects analogous to that of Frederic the Great at the opening of 
the Seven Years’ War; and it is the policy and strategy of that 
unscrupulous realist which she has followed. So it has been 
explained recently by Professor Delbriick in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher for the encouragement of his countrymen; for 
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Frederic, as the professor reminds them, after all prevailed, and 
extricated his kingdom victoriously from the coils of a combination 
proportionately far more formidable than that which now threatens 
the Hohenzollern dominion. The circumstances are different but 
the underlying principle is the same; and it is clear that the plan 
of Hindenburg and Ludendorff is built upon the model of their 
famous predecessor. 

In the opening months of 1757, when Frederic had challenged 
Europe to arms by his attack upon Saxony, the forces gathered 
for the overthrow of Prussia were on paper irresistible. The 
world assumed that the Hohenzollern king would be helpless 
against such overwhelming odds. All but one of the greater 
Powers of the world, and several of the others, were opposing him. 
France, Russia, Austria, Sweden, and Poland, together with 
Saxony, Bavaria and most of the other states of the ‘Holy Roman 
Empire,’ with the exception of Hanover, were against her. The 
population of the countries forming the hostile alliance was well 
over a hundred millions, that of Prussia not more than five 
millions; their financial and natural resources were enormous, 
while those of Brandenburg and Pomerania, with their thin soil 
and sandy wastes, were scanty; the enemy had 450,000 troops 
actually in arms, and the King of Prussia about a third of that 
number with no large human reservoir to supplement the waste 
of war. Frederic’s only ally was England, and England was too 
much occupied in ousting France from her extra-European posses- 
sions to throw her strength into the Continental war. She would 
do no more than pay the cost of a mixed army of Hanoverians, 
Brunswickers, and Hessians, which was sent to defend Hanover 
under the Duke of Cumberland: an army nominally of 60,000, 
really less than 50,000, badly organised, badly equipped, and 
badly led. ‘There was hardly a politician or a soldier in Europe 
who doubted that the conflict would be terminated in a very few 
days by the prostration of the House of Brandenburg.’ 

Frederic, however, had some advantages and he .made 
audacious use of them. His long straggling country, with its 
open frontiers, lay right in the midst of the hostile combination, 
so that he could move upon interior lines and strike where he 
pleased with an army which had no equal in the world for disci- 
pline, compactness, and mobility. The Anglo-Hanoverian army 
was left to keep back the French in the West; and very badly it 
performed the task at first under his Royal Highness of Cumber- 
land, though afterwards, with Ferdinand of Brunswick in com- 
mand, it improved and won the Battle of Minden. This was the 
Aushaltung which left Frederic free to employ his main Prussian 
force as @ strategic reserve, throwing it, in the boldest of offensives, 
first at one and then at another of his foes, in the hope that 
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under these blows, if he could hold out long enough, the hostile 
alliance would gradually fall to pieces, so that he would be able 
to come to terms separately with each of its members. His cal- 
culations were justified by the event, though there were moments 
when the preponderance of force opposed to him almost brought 
him to the ground. 

He attacked his enemies in detail, taking the weakest first. 
His invasion of Saxony in August 1756 bore a considerable 
resemblance to the German rush upon Belgium in August 1914. 
It is excused by Frederic’s apologists on the ethics of Bethmann- 
Hollweg and von Jigow, ‘Necessity knows no law.’ Saxony 
was at peace, and ostensibly on friendly terms with Prussia; but 
Frederic suspected, rightly or wrongly, on the faith of documents 
which one of his Bolos had abstracted from the Dresden chan- 
cellery, that the king was about to join Maria Theresa’s anti- 
Prussian Coalition. He was not given the chance. Without a 
declaration of war Frederic poured his troops into the Electorate, 
blockaded the Saxon army at Pirna, forced it to surrender, and 
treated the whole country as conquered Prussian territory. Saxon 
troops were forced to fight in the Prussian ranks just as Belgian 
workmen have been forced to labour in German factories. 

The confederates were mustering their armies for the encircle- 
ment of the Hohenzollern fortress. The Russians were lumbering 
slowly westward ; the French marshals were making for the Rhine 
and the Weser; the Austrians, under Browne and Daun, were 
coming through Bohemia. Frederic did not wait to be besieged. 
He dashed into Bohemia, caught Browne’s army before Daun 
could join it, and defeated the Austrians in the famous Battle of 
Prague. Thus he had broken out, annexed a large sector of 
alien territory, and inflicted heavy loss of men and resources upon 
his opponents, before the investment of Prussia had fairly begun. 

I need not repeat the oft-told tale of Frederic’s subsequent 
campaigns. For all English readers they have been described 
incomparably by Carlyle, whose dramatic battle stories are a rich 
compensation for much doubtful history and perverse moralising. 
The net closed round Prussia, and often it seemed as if the 
kingdom must be strangled. Frederic was badly beaten by Daun 
at Kolin, while the Duke of Cumberland, defeated by Marshal 
d’Estrées, concluded the disgraceful and humiliating Convention 
of Closterseven. ‘Two French armies, besides the Austrians and 
Russians, were advancing. The Hohenzollern fortunes were at 
a low ebb; and the king himself, half hero, half mountebank, 
‘with an ounce of poison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses 
in the other,’ was almost in despair, and began to think of suicide. 

Hero or mountebank, he was a consummate soldier. He never 
lost his grip upon the classic strategy, the classic policy, of 
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Prussia, the principle of striking by turns at several foes, and 
forcing them apart. He had the internal lines and a mobile army ; 
and with these he maintained the offensive, now in one quarter, 
now in another, even when it seemed that he could hardly save 
his capital. With the Austrians overrunning Silesia and the 
Cossacks plundering Pomerania, Frederic turned westward against 
the French, and shattered Soubise at Rossbach. Without a pause 
he faced east, carried his victorious army swiftly through Germany, 
and almost annihilated the Austrians at the Battle of Leuthen. 
Two of his three chief enemies had been checked for the time. 
After the winter’s pause Frederic marched against the third, 
encountered the Russians at Zorndorf, and inflicted a murderous 
defeat upon them also. 

Prussia obtained a good breathing space; but the superiority 
of the hostile coalition was immense in spite of their losses, and 
it seemed that in the end numbers must prevail. New armies, 
Austrian, Russian, and French, rolled up ; and though Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, with the Anglo-Hanoverians, held the western line 
and checked the French at Minden, the invaders from the south 
and east flooded over Northern Germany. Frederic was defeated 
at Hochkirchen, and still more disastrously by the Austrians and 
Russians at Kunersdorf, and in other battles. Silesia and 
Pomerania were lost, Berlin saved with difficulty. Prussia was 
destitute, devastated, half-starved. But she lived through by 
Aushaltung, and never wholly lost the offensive, striking back 
strongly whenever the chance came, as when Laudohn was de- 
feated at Liegnitz and Daun at Torgau. In Paris and Vienna 
before the end of the second year people said—as they have said 
more recently in another capital—that the war was all but won. 
But the fifth year came, and the war was not won for the Allies. 
Frederic believed that there is a time-limit to every war, and 
that if he could reach that, and keep his striking force in being, 
the coalition would break up, and one enemy after another would 
come to terms with him. 

So it fell out in due course. The Czarina Elizabeth died, the 
weakly and foolish Peter succeeded her, pro-German influence 
and intrigue prevailed at the Winter Palace, and Russia made 
peace. England and France, having fought out their quarrel 
overseas, agreed to withdraw from the conflict in Germany. 
Prussia was left to face her sometimes successful, but more often 
defeated, original foe, Austria; and Austria was threatened by 
the Turks, who were assembling a large army on the frontiers of 
Hungary. In 1763 the Treaty of Hubertsburg was concluded. 
Frederic surrendered nothing. ‘The whole continent in arms 
had proved unable to tear Silesia from that iron grasp.’ Ex- 
hausted as she was, drained of men and money, Prussia emerged 
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from the struggle with an unimpaired territory, a greatly enhanced 
prestige, and an unchallenged position as one of the Great Powers 
of the world. She was the real winner in the European War. 
France, Russia, Austria had only lost by it. 

The Potsdam General Staff was, of course, intimately 
acquainted with every detail of this chapter of history. Apparently 
some of the leading strategists and statesmen of the Alliance were 
not, or they would have devised effectual measures to counteract 
the plan which Germany adopted after the failure of her original 
scheme of conquest and annihilation. Ever since the retirement 
from before Paris the enemy War Council has been working faith- 
fully on the Frederician system of combined Aushalten and 
Ausbrechen, with due regard to the two factors of the map and the 
time-limit. Hindenburg and Ludendorff’s theory has been (1) 
that under appropriate conditions it is possible to create a prac- 
tically unbreakable front ; (2) that no belligerent or combination, 
however powerful, can go on attacking field fortifications without 
in time exhausting its human reserves. The thesis was set forth 
by Hindenburg himself last year in an interview with the repre- 
sentative of a Vienna newspaper, and it underlies the writing of 
the most influential German military critics like Gadke, Moraht 
and Endres. It rests on the assumption of the ‘ ossified’ front : 
that is a line of positions which can be so hardened by modern 
scientific field fortification, and so protected by artillery and 
machine-guns, that it cannot be fractured or turned even by vastly 
superior forces. It can, indeed, be bent and dinted in places; 
but even that involves too costly an effort on the part of the 
assailants to be prolonged beyond a certain stage without 
destroying their man-power. 

To ‘ ossify ’ the front is to deny the opportunity for manceuvre 
battles to an enemy superior in numbers, in mechanical resources, 
in ammunition supply, and in the fighting quality of his 
troops. The Allies have been gaining the advantage in all these 
respects during the past two years; but such favourable points 
are largely neutralised by the war of positions. It is therefore 
the object of the Germans to give the War that character wherever 
their opponents can develop their maximum strength. They are 
satisfied to hold the outer ramparts of their besieged fortress, 
yielding a little as the pressure grows, so long as there is no actual 
breach in the walls : in the hope that this advance of the besiegers 
may be so slow, and so wasteful of life and munitions, that the 
economic exhaustion level, for all concerned, will be reached 
before it leads to any decisive result. From this orthodox Prus- 
sian standpoint time is not on our side ; it is on that of our enemy. 
For if the War can be dragged out long enough it must cease, 
because there will not be energy (or food) enough to continue it. 
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If it ends in that fashion, without the military collapse of either 
party, the settlement must be made on the basis of the map, and 
the parties will have to arrange by negotiation for the maintenance, 
restoration, or division of their conquests. Germany will have 
won if she is able to hold on, not only to her own original terri- 
tory, but to vast tracts seized from her neighbours. 

For this reason the Aushalten and Ausharren strategy has to 
be combined with that of thrusting out violently and frequently 
wherever a successful push is feasible. The defence has never 
been allowed to deaden into stagnation, it has always gone on 
side by side with a vigorous offensive. The German General Staff 
has maintained a very powerful strategic reserve of men and guns, 
and with its command of the interior line it has moved this great 
force about, replenishing it from one or other of the main theatres 
so far as that could be done without leaving dangerous gaps. 
Several objects have been served by this procedure. In the first 
place the spirit of the army, and its mobility, have been kept up 
by frequently acting on the offensive ; secondly, the investment of 
the Germanic fortress has been rendered imperfect since access has 
been gained to fresh sources of provisionment and supply ; thirdly, 
the Germans have continued the war of movement in quarters 
where they are superior, and so have won victories over weaker 
opponents which have encouraged the nation and nerved it to 
further sacrifice and endurance; and finally they have placed 
behind their own ‘ impregnable’ fronts the countries and districts 
which it was their main purpose to secure. The War was entered 
upon for the mastery of the Balkans, and the extension of 
Teutonic power in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe and the 
Nearer Asia. These ends have been largely (though thanks to 
Maude and Allenby not entirely) attained. 

Germany has placed within her military enclave not only 
Belgium and North-Eastern France, but also Poland, part of 
Russia and the Baltic provinces, Serbia, most of Roumania, and 
now, as she hopes, Venetia ; and within her political and economic 
circle Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria. We have not been able to 
shake her hold on her acquisitions in forty months of fighting : 
on the contrary they have increased steadily and regularly. Each 
autumn what Mr. Lloyd George calls the ‘annual tragedy’ of 
Germanic victory and conquest has been enacted. Every year 
some one of the Allied countries has been subjected to invasion 
and occupation. In 1914 it was Belgium, in 1915 Serbia and 
Poland, in 1916 Roumania, in 1917 Livonia, Courland, and North- 
Eastern Italy. 

Thus, with the fourth year of the War wearing on, the Prus- 
sian revised programme of Aushalten and Ausharren has been 
carried out, and its authors perhaps still think that it will be ful- 
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filled to the end. Germany has thrown her tentacles round the 
territory she specially covets. She has made new acquisitions 
every few months, and has good hope of making more; for even 
if she should be brought to a stand somewhere on the Italian river- 
plain she has every reason to hope that she can carve fresh great 
chunks out of Russia in the spring. Her Western army is being 
pushed slowly back by the magnificent fighting and massive 
artillery concentration of Haig’s army in Artois and Flanders. 
But the German military writers say that these sanguinary 
British victories will not bring a decision, because the cost is 
too great and the pace too slow. At this rate, they have urged, 
the War will be over before the Hindenburg line is carried 
any appreciable distance towards the German frontier. True, 
there is a great American army in preparation. But the 
Teutonic critics believe, or affect to believe, that even the formid- 
able Transatlantic reinforcements (if the submarines allow them 
to be brought over and supplied) will not turn the balance against 
them. They suggest that America will scarcely be able to place 
on the Western front next summer a body of troops equal to those 
lost by the Allies in France and Flanders in the interim; and - 
against them their own General Staff will be in a position to bring 
a substantial number of Austro-German divisions, set free, even 
if Italy does not collapse altogether, by the shortening of their 
Southern line. Thus the Allies in the West will open their 
summer campaign of 1918 not relatively much stronger, even with 
American aid, than they were in the summer of 1917 : at any rate 
not strong enough to break through. ‘There will be another year 
of Aushaltung for the Central Powers, further exhaustion for 
Italy and France, attenuation for Britain under the blood-bath in 
Flanders and the submarine plague, and a severe strain even on 
America : all leading to the expiration of the time-limit, without 
a decision, and so—stalemate and peace by negotiation. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. If we could start the 
War over again, knowing what we know now, we should never 
have allowed the Germans to get into their present position. 
Instead of acquiescing in the deadlock which our enemy has estab- 
lished we should have anticipated him by attacking his vulnerable 
places and should not have left it to him to open a way through 
those of the Alliance. We might have recognised, after the Marne, 
that, while the campaign in the West was bound to be a long, slow, 
stagnant affair, an engineer’s war, a war of sieges, there were 
fruitful opportunities for the campaign of manceuvres elsewhere. 
We should have understood, as the German strategists hold, that 
under modern conditions this war of movement is easiest in moun- 
tainous or barbaric districts, like Mesopotamia, Palestine, Mace- 
donia, and most difficult of all in a civilised, populated terrain, 
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like that of Flanders, France, or Venetia. Here the ‘ ossified’ 
front can be maintained, because a hostile concentration can be 
observed and counteracted by using the good roads and abundant 
railways behind the defensive lines. We should have taken care 
that while we were battering at the main walls of the Germanic 
fortress the garrison were not. permitted to break the leaguer 
by coming out through the postern gates and sally-ports. We 
could have been content to hold Germany in the West, as 
Germany was holding us, while we went to work at once to pro- 
tect the minor members of our own Alliance, and to crumple up 
those of the hostile league; we should have built up a great 
strategic reserve, an army of manoeuvre. But the French 
generals, who had only just warded off the deadly stroke from the 
vitals of their country, were preoccupied by the paramount duty 
of defending the soil of France; our own military leaders were 
absorbed in the stupendous task of making a mighty army out of 
a few divisions, and converting a peaceful industrial country into 
acamp and arsenal. Little wonder perhaps that these busy 
administrators, these highly capable tacticians in the field, few 
of whom had ever been compelled to consider the larger questions 
of policy and strategy, missed the opportunity of striking down 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and Austria, of taking the initiative instead 
of abandoning it to the enemy, and of preventing Germany from 
cutting a way through to the East and the Mediterranean. 

The chance was indeed caught at when it first offered itself, 
though with a too feeble clutch. The root idea of the Dardanelles 
expedition was indubitably sound. 1t was a bold and large con- 
ception, carried into execution unhappily with languor, irresolu- 
tion, delay, and mismanagement. If it had been pressed with 
insistent energy from the outset, it might have succeeded, with 
dynamic results. Even as an unsupported naval attempt, in the 
winter of 1914, it had brilliant prospects. When the British 
Fleet appeared off the mouth of the Straits everybody in Con- 
stantinople expected that the city would be threatened and taken. 
Enver, who is not a bad judge, thought so; the foreign residents 
thought so; the Austrian and German Ambassadors packed their 
portmanteaus and their archives in readiness for hasty flight to 
Adrianople; Mr. Morgenthau, the American Ambassador, has 
informed me that the Turkish authorities came to him in panic 
with the request that he would make himself responsible for the 
safety and policing of the town, and arrange matters with the 
British Admiral when he arrived. That he would arrive almost 
at once, that his pennants would be seen from the Bosphorus 
within a few days, was taken for granted. If this triumphant 
manifestation of British sea-power had been exhibited at that early 
stage Turkey would have gone out of the War, Bulgaria would not 
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have come in, and Germany’s Oriental dream would have faded 
into cloudland. 

The land attack upon the Gallipoli Peninsula was badly con- 
ceived, begun at the wrong place, and treated in the wrong 
spirit. The affair was always regarded as a side issue—as if 
there can be any side issues in such a War as this! From the 
moment that we had embarked on the enterprise against Turkey, 
Gallipoli became part of the main front. The attempt should 
not have been made at all unless we could spare the strength to 
push it to its objective at all cost. And, everi at the last, right 
up to the failure at Suvla Bay, success might have been possible, 
and the unparalleled heroism of the Anzac and British troops 
rendered fruitful, if Sir Ian Hamilton had been sufficiently rein- 
forced. 

The opportunity recurred when Serbia was threatened by 
invasion from Bulgaria and Austria. One does not like to say 
“I told you so,’ though the Prime Minister has said it in tones 
for all the world to hear. Can one doubt that Mr. Lloyd George 
showed a true strategic and political instinct in his estimate of 
the situation in the autumn of 1915? Authoritative military 
opinion, he has told us, was against him ; the majority of his col- 
leagues apparently disagreed with him and Sir Edward Carson ; 
public opinion was, I think, also unfavourable, for it did not under- 
stand the importance of the Balkan sector. I remember writing 
an article in a newspaper at the time when Bulgaria was mobilis- 
ing, in which I urged that, since the Gallipoli expedition had 
become futile, the troops should be withdrawn from the Peninsula, 
and despatched, with all available reinforcements, to Macedonia. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to follow the fashion by reprinting 
a few sentences from this article, which was published: in the 
beginning of the last week of October 1915 : 


The immediate object of the vast strategic development which the 
Central Powers are undertaking with the assistance of Bulgaria is to 
raise the siege of the Germanic fortress by opening the road to Asia and 
the outer world of the East and South generally. The programme of the 
Teuto-Turanian Alliance is first of all to take Serbia in its stride, and 
so have the resources of another large alien area and population at its 
disposal, in addition to the seven million inhabitants of Belgium, and the 
150,000 square miles of Russian territory which have already been con- 
quered. 

Greece, cajoled or coerced into abandoning its present sufficiently 
doubtful neutrality, will admit the Germanic forces right down to the 
Zégean and to the Mediterranean. The whole of the Balkan Peninsula 
will thus become an annexe for our enemies. 

Their idea is that if they can subject us to the almost unendurable 
strain of these Eastern operations, while the stalemate on the West is for 
all practical purposes maintained, we shall be reduced to treat for peace 
on such terms as Germany might be prepared to consider. 

Those terms would in themselves involve fresh misfortune to the British 
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Empire. I presume that the German statesmen are probably well aware -* 
that they will have to disgorge Belgium; that mouthful must be reserved 
for the next meal. Great Britain cannot at any price afford to make peace 
unless the independence, or something which may pass for the independence, 
of Belgium is restored. But to obtain this the Germans think that, if 
sufficiently tried and harried by their new world-campaign, we shall be pre- 
pared to make extensive and ignominious concessions elsewhere. . . . 

I suggest, therefore, that the wisest course would be to divert to Serbia 
the Anglo-French divisions now locked up at the beaches of Gallipoli. In 
the latter region there is plainly a deadlock, which may endure for months. 
We have lost nearly a hundred thousand men, and we are still only gain- 
ing ground by inches. We may cling to these bloodstained strands and 
gullies all through the winter, and by the spring be no nearer our objective. 

The abandonment of the abortive Dardanelles expedition may. be a mis- 
fortune; but disaster in Serbia would be a catastrophe which might decide 
the whole issue of the War in favour of our enemies. 


The article—it was the first suggestion in print that the Dar- 
danelles enterprise should be recognised as the failure it had 
obviously become—was denounced as exaggerated and alarmist. 
But a few weeks later the decision to remove the troops was 
reached, and a Franco-British force was sent by driblets to 
Salonika. What a difference it would have made if a really 
powerful army had been landed while Bulgaria was still hesitating 
and King Tino only at the beginning of his intrigues! One-half 
the number of men whom we have to count as casualties in a few 
months’ fighting on the Somme and Lys would have changed the 
course of the War at that juncture. Venezelos would have been 
able to hold his country to its engagement with Serbia; that State 
would have been saved from ruin, and its army from disruption ; 
Bulgaria would have been kept out of the Teutonic alliance, and 
might even (if an alert diplomacy had been at work) have been 
brought into our own; and Roumania could have been secured 
against the fate which has since overtaken her. For it was clear 
that Germany sooner or later would compel her rather reluctant 
Austrian partner to break into the Danubian kingdom, even 
though it could not then be known that Russian treachery would 
force Roumania into war, unsupported and unsupplied. With 
Serbia intact, a British, French, Serb, and Greek army could 
have joined hands with the Roumanians, provided them with suffi- 
cient munitions and warlike stores, and then swept on against 
either Austria or Turkey, and forced one or perhaps both those 
Powers to sue for peace. In any case the Eastward road would 
have been closed to Germany and the process of attrition begun 
in earnest. 

The Italian campaign presented another occasion for an active 
offensive against the more vulnerable of the Central Powers. Mr. 
Lloyd George tells us that he did his utmost to persuade the 
soldiers to seize it, but the soldiers refused. Perhaps they were 
4c2 
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right; perhaps, as things stood at the beginning of this year, 
it would have been impracticable to move an adequate force of 
men and guns to the Isonzo line. But if we had only formed that 
strategic reserve! If the British and French divisions and bat- 
teries, which have been passing through Lombardy and Piedmont 
in these weeks, could have been marched down while Austria was 
still staggering from the shock of the Gorizia battle! We should 
have kept the initiative. We should have had the satisfaction 
of striking the enemy in a rather vulnerable place, instead of 
waiting till he had struck, and then hurrying off to begin afresh 
on ground of his own selection. Whatever may be the outcome 
of the campaign in the Veneto, it dovetails in with the enemy’s 
general scheme. It is part of the policy of Aushalten and Aus- 
brechen, the combination of holding-on and breaking-out, by 
which he hopes to win through. 

We know that in the end this plan will not win. It will lose 
because it is based on the German misunderstanding of national 
psychology. Signor Mariani, in his penetrating book, I] Ritorno 
di Machiavelli, points out that Frederic the Second relied on the 
moral weakness of his enemies. He believed—as it proved 
rightly—that one after another they would be tired out, if he 
held on long enough. The present Prussian rulers take the same 
view. They hope that the Peoples they are fighting will show 
no more constancy and determination than the sovereigns and 
ministers and court favourites of the eighteenth century. But in 
spite of Russian chaos, parliamentary troubles further West, the 
Italian disaster, and German bribery and subornation every- 
where, we are not in the atmosphere of the Butes, and Pompa- 
dours, and Peters, who played into Frederic’s hands. The German 
calculation of the time-limit underestimates the sticking-power of 
the British Empire, the endurance of France, and the immense 
resources and invincible energy of the United States. In the 
game of holding on, the great free nations, if they are true to 
themselves, can hold on the longest. 

Meanwhile we have to recognise that, owing to the mistakes 
of the past, the strain must still be protracted. The classic 
strategy of Prussia may fail; but as yet there is no certainty that 
it has failed. The prospect before us, till the full strength of 
America is developed, which cannot be for many months to come, 
is not radiant. One of the Great Powers of the European Alliance 
is in a state of anarchy and disintegration. Another is badly 
maimed. There has been deadlock in the West’; and there is 


1 Sir Julian Byng’s splendid victory on the ‘ Hindenburg line’ near Cambrai 
may be regarded as the finest strategic achievement—seconded as it was by 
admirable tactical dispositions and staff work on the field—of the Western 
armies since Lord French’s operations in the autumn of 1914. The full results 
of this brilliant success are not yet known as I write; but they allow us to hope 
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deadlock in the Balkans,’ unless indeed that is broken by 
' another Mackensen drive of Germans, Turks, and Bulgarians, 
with the object of crashing through the Allied line in Mace- 
donia, and forcing Greece, with a restored Tino, into 
the Mittel-Europa group. We could have anticipated any 
such scheme by making the Salonika army strong enough to 
advance upon Sofia, and crush the Bulgars; but the difficulties 
of supply and transport through the Mediterranean may forbid 
that enterprise at present. We may hope at least that sufficient 
support will be given to Greece and Sarrail to preclude a repe- 
tition of the Italian débdcle if the next great thrust of Germany 
should be in this quarter. We may hope, too, that in Asia 
Minor, where alone the war of movement is being prosecuted on 
our initiative, we shall take care that our able generals have all 
the means and all the men they need to follow up their successes. 
Palestine, thanks to General Allenby’s skill and the valour of his 
troops, has also become a main front ; and if the victorious advance 
could be carried swiftly through to Damascus and Aleppo and 
Alexandretta, the Constantinople ruling faction might begin to 
‘reconsider their position.’ But we have to remember that the 
German General Staff is assuredly keeping an eye on its unhappy 
Moslem client, and is not likely to abandon it to its fate without 
an effort. As for Northern Italy it seems only too probable that 
there will be deadléck in that arena also if the Austro-Germans 
can ‘ossify ’ their front there from the Trentino to the Lagoons. 
They may keep the three Allied armies battering their heads 
against another wall of iron for an indefinite period. 

If the earth is tocked fast while the armies wrestle and strain, 
the air is still free. Upon that element the war of movement goes 
on and it will ‘attain unheard of and appalling dimensions in the 
coming year. Germany is making colossal preparations to reach 
a decision there ; so we know is America; and so, we hope, are 
we. The output of aircraft and engines must be pushed on with 
absolutely every ounce of industrial energy we can command if 
we are not to be worsted in the final round. But it is not merely 
the engineers and training schools that must be active; we want 
the thinking department to be at work too. The German General 
Staff, it is evident from many indications one can note, is deve- 
loping a definite strategy of the air. Not content to send forth a 
large number of individual flyers, for observation purposes and 


that in the West the deadlock may be broken, and something like a war of 
movement resumed in that quarter. 

? “By May 20 the new line was consolidated. A further advance was in 
progress when, on May 24, General Milne received definite instructions from 
General Sarrail that offensive operations were to cease all along the front.’— 
Despatch from the General Commanding the British Salonika Force, published 
November 14, 1917. 
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raids, it is also beginning to manoeuvre them on a large scale in 
fleets and squadrons. The object of all strategy is to seek out, 
engage, and overcome the main fighting forces of the enemy, and 
to destroy his bases and supply stations. It would seem that the 
Allied air forces ought to be distributed, and their aerodromes and 
concentration camps disposed, in accordance with a general scheme 
directed to this end. We have set up an Air Ministry; but 
perhaps something more is necessary. Ought there not to be 
‘unity of control’ and of action here also? In the breathing 
space before the super-terrestrial war develops its maximum inten- 
sity the Allied Governments might well devote their attention to 
establishing a joint air-command, and concerting a common aerial 
strategy : whereby the swarms of aircraft they are equipping can 
be used to the best advantage, for the defence of their own ter- 
ritory and communications, and the destruction of the flying 


armadas of the foe. 
Sipney Low. 





PLAYING WITH THE CONSTITUTION 


Very early in the War there grew up in all parts of the Empire 
a conviction that some change in the constitutional relations 
between them must be made after the return of peace. The 
Governments of the Dominions felt that if Fngland were ever 
to be engaged in another European War they must insist upon 
having some knowledge of the events which had made it inevitable 
and some share in the decisions arrived at by the Mother 
Country. In some of the Dominions, indeed, this feeling had 
shown itself even earlier. In the Imperial Conference of 1911 
a proposal put forward by one of the representatives of New 
Zealand had drawn from Mr. Asquith a declaration which seemed 
to close the door against any approach to a sharing of responsi- 
bility between the Imperial and the Dominion Governments. The 
Prime Minister had, indeed, noted with satisfaction that the 
‘Arcana Imperii’ had been laid bare to the members of the 
Conference ‘without any kind of reservation or qualification.’ 
But these secrets had been communicated to them simply in the 
way of information. Though they knew much more of the 
recent past than they had known before, the decisions which 
had created that past had been taken by Cabinets responsible 
only to the Parliament and the electorate of the United 
Kingdom. Nor was there anything in Mr. Asquith’s closing speech 
to show that he looked forward to any change in the future. In 
this respect the contrast between the Imperial Conference of 1911 
and the Imperial Conference in 1917 is very marked. In the 
one Sir Joseph Ward stood alone, in the other he had the support 
not only of Mr. Massey, his colleague in the representation of 
New Zealand, but to some extent of Sir Robert Borden. It is 
to be noted, however, that this desire to give the Dominions a 
larger share of influence in Imperial affairs than they have at 
present was not allotted the place of honour in their speeches. 
These were plainly intended for home consumption in the first 
instance, and, in the opinion of their own representatives, the 
people of the Dominions are more anxious to keep the Imperial 
hand out of their own politics than to gain for themselves any 
larger share in Imperial politics. Indeed, a large part of Sir 
Joseph Ward’s speech was devoted to the forcing of an open door. 
1139 
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I, for one [he said], would not be a party to anything done at any 
Imperial Conference which would in the least interfere with the legisla- 
tive powers of the respective portions of the Empire. . . . I would not be 
a party to that, and so far as it was in my power in my own country I 
would move hesver and earth to stop the people from being committed to 
any course that would bring about suchi a result. 


He seems to have entirely forgotten Mr. Asquith’s similar and. 
more comprehensive declaration to the Conference of 1911: 


Whether in the United Kingdom, or in any one of the great communi- 
ties which you represent, we each of us are, and we intend to remain, 
master in our own household. This is, here at home and throughout the 


Dominions, the life-blood of our polity. 


But when Sir Joseph had delivered himself of this superfluous 
protest he made it quite clear that as regards the Dominions 
nothing less than a Federal Parliament will content him. 
‘Each portion of the British Isles and those of the Overseas 
Dominions’ must be represented in ‘an Empire Parliament 
to deal with those matters common to and vital to the Empire 
as a whole.’ 

This is a plain and intelligible demand, and it has already 
gained considerable favour with some English politicians. Mr 
Lionel Curtis has given a very able exposition of the Federal prin- 
ciple in The Problem of the Empire, and in recent numbers of this 
Review Mr. Sidney Low and Mr. J. A. R. Marriott have argued 
in favour of its partial or complete adoption.’- Sir Joseph Ward 
differs indeed from our native advisers in insisting that this 
change must be preceded by Reconstruction at home. The 
Federal Parliament will not come into being until ‘every section 
of people in the British Isles, including the English, the 
Irish, the Scotch, and the Welsh, have got their own separate 
Parliaments for their own local internal affairs.” He allows that 
‘in all probability the House of Lords and the House of 


‘Commons will remain.’ Time-worn fabrics will sometimes 


retain their historical or picturesque interest long after they have 
ceased to be useful. But the really important feature in the 
reconstructed United Kingdom will seemingly be the reduction 
of England to her proper place in a Quartette. As, however, 
Mr. Churchill, if my memory serves me, once proposed to give 
England from twelve to twenty Parliaments, we must be grateful 
to Sir Joseph Ward for allowing the senior member of the 
United Kingdom to remain a political unit. 

The most interesting feature of this part of the work of the 
last Imperial Conference is that it succeeded in passing by a 

* ‘The Imperial Constitution: the New Phase,’ by Sidney Low, August 
1917; and ‘British Federalism: a Vanished Dream?’ by J. A. R. Marriott, 
M.P., September 1917. ; 
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unanimous vote a Resolution on the Constitution of the Empire, 
- which satisfied Sir Joseph Ward and General Smuts. According 
to General Smuts, its one real merit was that it negatived by 
implication ‘the idea of a future Imperial Parliament and 
a future Imperial Executive.’ According to Sir Joseph Ward, 
it was a fresh step towards the eventual adoption of this 
idea. What really matters, however, is not the precise 
meaning of a Resolution which is admitted to be only 
provisional, but the fact that the anti-Federal interpretation 
of it has not yet received the attention which, alike from the 
position of its author and from its own merits, it undoubtedly 
deserves. In the first of a series of speeches, which he has 
wisely published in a cheap form, General Smuts gives a note of 
warning which runs through nearly all of them : 

Do not [he says] try to copy existing political institutions. ...I am 


sure that if we disabuse our minds of precedents and preconceived ideas 
we shall evolve, in the course of years, the institutions and machinery 


that will meet our difficulties. 

Mr. Sidney Low is disposed to see in this kind of evolution ‘ only 
a dignified substitute for our famous and cherished British belief 
in muddling through,’ and he adds the rather obvious com- 
mentary that ‘ really, after the experiences of the last three years, 
we may begin to lose faith in that remarkable method of con- 
ducting the greatest affairs.’ We shall be guilty, I venture to 
think, of far worse ‘ muddling’ if, as soon as the War is over, 
we set to work to frame a brand-new Constitution. 

The advocates of the Federal solution bid us go for a parallel 
to the Constitution of the United States. But in the United 
States ‘you have a compact country, a compact half-continent 
where people live together, where they all go through the 
same mould, and where they are all formed more or less 
on the same lines.”* The territories which these reformers 
wish to bring under one and the same Federal Government 
answer in no single respect to this description. They are 
separated by vast tracts of ocean. They have neither a common 
history nor common ambitions. Each promises to develop a 
civilisation special to itself and, while maintaining its relation 
with the parent State, to have no intimate or necessary connexion 
with any other Dominion. This is not, of course, a forecast 
of an inevitable future; it is simply a description of a possible 
outcome of changes the nature of which cannot at present be 
foreseen. But what is there in common between this picture and 
that presented by the thirteen North American Colonies which 
in 1777 framed the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union and, twelve years later, became the United States of 

? War-time Speeches, p. 17. 
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America? The acceptance of the Constitution of 1789, says 
Lord Bryce, ‘turned what had been a League of States into a 
Federal State by giving it a National Government over all 
citizens.’ We shall see in a moment how far the Government 
which the advocates of Federation between Great Britain and 
the Dominions propose to set up deserves the name of national. 
It is only necessary to point out here how very far the claim 
set up in the Resolution of the Imperial Conference of April 16 
falls short of the American model. The ‘full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Common- 
wealth’ and of their right to an adequate voice in foreign 
policy and in foreign relations, and the provision of effective 
arrangements for continuous consultation on all important 
matters of common Imperial concern, would involve a substantial 
change in the present relations between Great Britain and the 
Dominions, but it would have little or nothing in common with 
a true Federation. 

In his exposition of the changes that will be needed to bring 
about the larger result that he has in view, Mr. Lionel Curtis 
shows an admirable frankness. He neither conceals nor 
minimises the sacrifices to which the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions will in turn have to consent. All matters relating 
to the social and domestic affairs of the British Isles ‘must be 
relegated . . . to a separate Cabinet and a separate Parliament 
responsible to the electorate of the United Kingdom for its own 
domestic affairs.” The Cabinet we are familiar with will remain 
with the exception, ‘ at most,’ of the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Ministers for War and Marine, the Secretaries 
for India and the Colonies, and the Minister of Finance and the 
Minister of Munitions. These great offices must be represented 
in an Imperial Cabinet responsible to an Imperial Parliament. 
But their holders need not all be members of that Cabinet. 
Every Dominion ‘ is sure to insist upon having a Minister there,’ 
and the Cabinet ‘cannot, unless it be dangerously enlarged, 
afford the United Kingdom the same preponderance of seats 
that its numbers or share of Imperial taxation would secure 
to it in Parliament.’ The British electorates will have 
to share the control of Imperial affairs with the younger 
nations, and their wisest course will be to ‘ share it generously 
from the first.’ By way of consolation for this surrender, 
Mr. Curtis is willing to concede to the United Kingdom a pre- 
ponderance of votes in the Imperial Parliament. Its larger 
population would make it difficult to deny it this superiority at 
starting, though ‘the lapse of a few generations is likely to 
transfer that position to Canada.’ In return for gaining places 
in the Imperial Cabinet the Dominions will have to make a large 
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concession in their turn. The Imperial Parliament will vote 
the funds necessary for the conduct of foreign affairs and for de- 
fraying the cost of the Army and Navy. But to give this power 
any value the Imperial Cabinet must retain its existing right of 
‘distraining on the individual taxpayer for the payment of these 
funds’ and ‘that power must of necessity apply to taxpayers in 
the Overseas Dominions as well as in the United Kingdom.’ 
Mr. Curtis justly says that the exclusive right of taxation now 
enjoyed by each Dominion Government in its own jurisdiction 
must be given up if the people of the Dominion are to share in 
controlling their foreign affairs. ‘There is no middle way, 
and it is idle as well as dangerous to mask the alternatives that 
lie before us.’ Whether the Dominions are likely to welcome 
the visits of the Imperial tax-gatherers is a question which from 
Mr. Curtis’s point of view is beside the mark. He merely 
reminds them that, if they close their doors against this indis- 
pensable official, ‘they must forgo their status as citizens of the 
greatest Commonwealth that the world has seen.’ 

The arrangements under which we are living at present 
were happily described by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott in the September 
number of this Review. ‘We have,’ he says, ‘an Imperial 
Executive without an Imperial Legislature, and a Domestic 
Legislature without a Domestic Cabinet.’ Tolerant as English- 
men are of inconsistencies, they are not likely to put up with 
this system when the War is done with. Their domestic 
business will then demand more attention than it has lately 
obtained, and their foreign relations can hardly remain the - 
exclusive preserve that they now are. For the moment they ean 
put up with a Cabinet in the choice of which the House of 
Commons had no share because they have unlimited confidence 
in the Prime Minister whose creation it is. But when the War 
needs come to an end the instruments invented to meet them 
will be found out of date. It is plain, however, that the pre- 
War theory of the Constitution cannot be set up again without 
undergoing a change in one important particular. The debt 
that Great Britain owes to the Dominions will make this 
inevitable. Here the advocates of the Federal solution find 
their opportunity. It is one for which they have made careful 
preparation, and till the appearance of Genera] Smuts they had 
the field nearly to themselves. Half the Federation they sigh 
for they have already in the Imperial Cabinet. All that remains 
to be created is the Imperial Parliament to which it should be 
responsible. Anything less than this, says Mr. Marriott; ‘seems 
likely to prove ineffective for its designed purposes and almost 
certain to land us in difficulties from which the only escape will be 
found in a dissolution of the existing partnership.’ Undoubtedly 
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that is a prediction which every Englishman must wish to 
remain unfulfilled. The opening days of August 1914 found us 
in an uncertainty as to the action of the Dominions which ought 
never to recur. But while it is plain that this possibility should 
be effectively guarded against, it is not equally, or at all, plain that 
the creation of an Imperial Parliament would have this result. 
For one thing, we have no positive knowledge of the feeling of 
the Dominions on this question. It is true that in the Conference 
of last April Sir Joseph Ward demanded an Imperial Parlia- 
ment with great energy. If you want, he said, to have the 
Empire strong, and the Overseas countries content, you must 
have a properly constituted Imperial Parliament with well- 
defined powers of dealing with foreign policy, ‘with the right 
to have a say whether the people are to be plunged into war,’ 
what shall be the terms of peace and what shall be the strength 
of the Imperial Navy. 

Up to this point Sir Joseph Ward goes all lengths with Mr. 
Curtis. But when he comes to finance—to the question how the 
money that will be needed to secure these great objects is to be 
raised—he takes a very different tone. If the Overseas Govern- 
ments are to be asked to provide the means required for the defence 
of the Empire, ‘ they must have the authority of their own Parlia- 
ments with the consent of their own people, but they will never 
allow any distant central organisation to have the power of double 
taxation, however limited the power of the central authority in 
that respect may be.’ There is similar testimony available as to 
the feeling of another Dominion. Mr. Curtis’s proposals have 
had the advantage of meeting with Canadian criticisms at once 
acute and sympathetic. Those who offer them seem profoundly 
impressed by the obstacles which the advocates of a real Federation 
would have to get over. The peoples of the Dominions would 
be driven to ask themselves questions to which they would 
have no. answer ready, and find themselves committed to experi- 
ments the results of which would be wholly hid from them. 
This is especially true of the power of levying taxes and of 
distraining on individual taxpayers in the Dominions which it 
is proposed to reserve to the Imperial Cabinet. We have seen 
how greatly this prospect is disliked in New Zealand, and there 
_ seems little or no reason to suppose that Canada will be any less 
hostile to it. Mr. Curtis, of course, is in no way bound to deal 
with this difficulty. For him the prospect has no terrors, or 
rather he is bound by the logic of his scheme to dismiss them 
as of no account. The end he has in view is so indispensable 
that all risks must be dared in order to secure it. 

But before embarking on so serious an experiment as the 
adoption of the Federal solution something will have to be said 
as to the sacrifices which it will demand of the United Kingdom. 
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The citizens of that Kingdom are the inheritors of a long history 
and a great position. Their Legislature is the oldest in Europe. 
Their House of Commons has been, in varying degrees, the pat- 
tern of every Representative Chamber in either hemisphere. I 
do not say that these characteristics are unalterable. The function 
of the Twentieth Century may be to pull down the great fabric 
which the seven preceding centuries have built up. I only plead 
that the work ought not to be taken in hand lightly—that it shall 
first be shown that there is no other choice open to us. Mr. 
Marriott admits that the sacrifice demanded of the Dominions 
by the adoption of a Federal Constitution will be ‘ infinitesimal 
compared with that which the Motherland will be called upon to 
make.’ The Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland will have 
to determine whether it will be transformed into a Federal 
organ, or be reduced to the position of a Dominion organ. 
If it chooses the latter place, the Parliament that English- 
men have so long known will become a useful but undis- 
tinguished Assembly, with functions hardly differing in kind 
from those possessed by the London County Council. If 
it elects to become the Federal Parliament, the work of 
the transformed Lords and Commons will be very much 
lighter than it has hitherto been. When the Allies have 
re-established peace in Europe we may fairly hope that it 
will not soon be broken. There will be much to be done in the 
way of re-drafting the maps of three continents, and of founding 
a league of nations which shall have ‘force behind it’ and be 
‘bound to use that force when the occasion arises."* But when 
this is over, the Foreign Office will be relieved of much of the 
work that has hitherto fallen to it. Since 1870 war has again 
and again been hiding behind the doors of the European Chan- 
celleries, and the consciousness of this fact has given importance 
even to their everyday business. In the future the English 
Foreign Office may for long periods be almost as idle as the Foreign 
Office of the United States was before the war with Spain. It 
is even on the cards that the Federal Cabinet and the Federa! 
Parliament may have fewer attractions for ambitious politicians 
than the Cabinet and Parliament of the United Kingdom or 
of the Overseas Dominions. 

Nor will this be the only way in which the wheels of the 
Federal chariot will be likely to drag heavily. Unless the growth 
of population in Canada, or Australia, or South Africa exceeds all 
calculation, the Cabinet and the Parliament of the Empire will, 
for a long time to come, continue to sit in London. This 
irksome necessity of frequent ocean voyages will be a 
real tax on the Overseas members. They will now and 

* War-time Speeches, p. 64. 
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t 
again be reminded of their functions by the appearance 
of some quite unforeseen business, but as a rule the attendance 
demanded of them in the Imperial Parliament will be scanty 
and occasional. When a real emergency suddenly. presents itself, 
they will have neither the knowledge nor the experience required 
to meet it, and in this way the English element in the Federation 
will gradually recover a large share of its old influence in the 
foreign policy of the Empire. When critical decisions have to 
be taken, the representatives of the United Kingdom will be 
always on the spot, while those of the Dominions will, as often as 
not, be thousands of miles away. This is a circumstance that 
can hardly fail to lessen the importance of the Federal element 
in the new Commonwealth. 

In arguing against Mr. Sidney Low’s proposal that, at all. 
events for the present, the Dominions may be content with a 
place in the Imperial Executive and not insist on the creation 
of an Imperial Legislature, Mr. Marriott describes how such a 
compromise would have worked if it had been in existence in 
August 1914. He assumes, as he has every right to do, that the 
Dominion members of the Imperial Cabinet would have ‘ arrived 
at the same decision as that which was reached by Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet.’ But to whom must they have gone for the votes of 
supply that at once became necessary? To the Parliaments of 
the five Dominions. But, as Mr. Marriott rightly says, in the first 
days of a great war such a procedure would have been nothing less 
than grotesque. Let us suppose, however, that a Federal Parlia- 
ment had then been sitting in London, would the position have 
been improved? It would have had no more warning of what 
was impending than the British House of Commons had. Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech on that eventful 3rd of August would have 
been addressed to a Federal House of Representatives reinforced 
possibly by a Federal Senate. But the intensity of expectation 
with which his words were listened to had only arisen two or 
three days earlier. For the greater part of July the House of 
Commons had known next to nothing of what was going on at 
Berlin or Vienna, and, in the absence of this knowledge, the 
attendance of the Dominion members could not have been counted 
on with anything like certainty. In one way, indeed, their 
absence would have mattered little. The Dominion members 
present, whether many or few, would have concurred in voting 
the supplies asked for. But the people of the Dominions would 
have had no more warning of what they were committed to than 
they had when in 1914 they accepted with such admirable promp- 
titude the decision of a Legislature in which they were unrepre- 
sented. The real change following on the creation of a Parlia- 
ment in which the Dominions represented are separated by such 
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vast distances would be the introduction of a demand for a kind 
of publicity that would often be fatal to one of the main ends 
which diplomacy is meant to serve. The negotiations which 
sometimes usher in a great war, but, so long as they are not 
reported, more often serve to prevent one, would lose most of their 
value if every irritated or incautious word that fell from a 
Sovereign or an Ambassador was at once made public. Even in 
a Federal Parliament some means would probably be discovered 
of undoing so mischievous a change, but only, I suspect, by 
depriving it of what in the eyes of its advocates is its chief 
recommendation. 

In several of the speeches at the April Conference it was sug- 
gested that the Federal Parliament should include representatives 
of the minorities as well as of the majorities in the Dominion 
Parliaments. Sir Robert Borden went no further in this direc- 
tion than to express a hope that the Canadian delegation in the 
next Conference will be ‘representative of all political parties.’ 
Mr. Massey argued that the different political parties in the 
Empire should be given ‘the opportunity of coming together at 
the Council Board and expressing their opinions.’ Sir Joseph 
Ward held that in all future Conferences ‘each important poli- 
tical party should be represented and have the right of voting.’ 
He did not, it is true, make a similar claim on behalf of the 
Imperial Parliament into which he hopes that these Imperial Con- 
ferences will develop; but if his argument is valid for one it 
applies with equal force to the other. I can imagine no surer 
way of depriving a Federal Parliament of any value that it might 
otherwise possess than the importation into it not only of men 
representing the opinion of the Dominion Ministries, which 
at least have a majority at their back, but also of the parties 
which are doing their best to overthrow them. It may be hoped 
that in the Dominions party strife will commonly be concerned 
with purely domestic issues. In that case, what is the object of 
risking its reproduction on a larger stage and one on which far 
greater interests may be involved? The Opposition representa- 
tives sent to the Federal Parliament by a Dominion may be of 
one mind with the Ministerialists upon the foreign policy of the 
Empire. Yet if, as is quite possible, they are passionately at 
issue with them, say, on some Labour question, they may not be 
proof against the temptation to drag this in, on the chance of 
getting the support of the Labour element in the representation 
of the United Kingdom. For men who know nothing of foreign 
affairs, a subject of which they do know something may have 
irresistible attractions. All the same, its introduction into the 
Federal Parliament may have disastrous consequences. What if 
the support of the Dominion representatives, on which the Imperial 
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Government*had counted in some important question of foreign 
policy, should disappear in the irritation excited by the intrusion 
of a subject with which foreign affairs have nothing to do? 
Mr. Sidney Low is willing to make the best of the half 
measure which Mr. Marriott rejects. The Resolution of the 
Imperial Conference, he says, 
places the Federal solution out of court for the present. The Overseas 
statesmen who have concurred in the establishment of the Empire Execu- 
tive do not expect or intend that their work shall be consummated by 
parliamentary federation. 
He at once sets to work, however, to discover in the Empire 
Cabinet a substitute for the Empire Parliament. The separation 
of the Imperial Administration from that of the United Kingdom 
‘has completely transformed our Central Government and its 
relations to Parliament.’ The work of the old Cabinet is now 
divided between two distinct Ministerial groups. One of them, 
which has lost its Cabinet rank, concerns itself with the domestic 
affairs of the United Kingdom, ‘and its members must still 
account for their stewardship to the representatives of the British 
and Irish electorate.’ The other—the group which form the 
Cabinet, and have appropriated that title to themselves—are in fact 
“emancipated from the control of the House of Commons.’ 
The majority of them are not members of that House, and those 
who are do not derive their influence from their position in it 
and do not attend its debates. Further—and here we come to 
the crowning feature of the Constitutional Revolution of 1917— 
‘ this supreme supervising Cabinet includes, for certain purposes, 
members who have no touch with British parties, the British 
Legislature, or the British electorate, and no kind of responsibility 
to any of them.’ Mr. Low admits that, ‘in the normal course of 
things, free nations can only be ruled by a Government which is 
definitely responsible to those who represent the people, directly or 
indirectly.’ But as the normal course of things is suspended, and 
a supreme Central Parliament,is out of the question ‘ for the near 
future,’ he turns to the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 
‘Amid the chaos of councils and organs of Government, the 
figure of this great official disengages itself with a growing dis- 
tinctness.’ Mr. Lloyd George towers above a whole network 
of Ministries, committees, and commissions. Like the President 
of the United States, he is ‘the Government.’ ‘Half-a-dozen 
of his Ministers might resign and no one would be disturbed, but 
his own resignation would be an event of first-class importance, 
like the death of an American President or the dismissal of an 
Imperial Chancellor.’ Indeed, in Mr. Low’s opinion, it is to 
the status of one or other of these great officials that the Premier- 
ship of England seems to be ‘drifting insensibly.’ On the 
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whole Mr. Low inclines to the American rather than to the 
German pattern. The relations of President Wilson with his 
Ministers supply a precedent which Mr. Lloyd George is already 
making his own. The members of his Ministry are ceasing to 
be colleagues and becoming his ‘ Cabinet officers,’ subordinates 


whom he dismisses, promotes, or shifts from one post to another as he 
thinks fit. Like the American President, and unlike all his own pre- 
decessors, he has ceased to be the leader of either House of Parliament, 
he rarely attends the debates, and leaves it to his deputies to make his 
explanations to the Chambers. Soon, perhaps, he may adopt a further 
American custom and send ‘ messages,’ when he deems it necessary, to the 
Commons and the Peers. 


It is anembarrassing position, Mr. Low admits, but Mr. 
Lloyd George has no choice but to make the best of it. Every- 
where he is in the last resort ‘ the efficient, deciding, operative 
authority.’ If it stood alone, this might almost be taken as a 
description of an absolute ruler. But though in war time, Mr. 
Low, like the rest of us, may be willing to accept a dictatorship, 
he feels that, with the return of peace, the idea of responsibility 
to some one must revive. ‘In his capacity of head of the island 
Government, the Prime Minister will still, of course, be subject 
to the control of the British Parliament.’ But this control will 
be exercised rather on his colleagues than on himself. An ad- 
verse vote in the Commons will seldom trouble the Prime 
Minister. It will be ‘the departmental chief that will have to 
choose between recasting the unpopular Bill and resigning his 
office.’ The House, Mr. Low argues, will really have more 
power than it has now, because it will be able to reject measures 
it dislikes, ‘without the risk of bringing about a dissolution 
or a General Election, and creating a national or international 
crisis.’ 

The position of the Prime Minister will also be greatly 
strengthened. He will not, as he has now, have to share the 
discredit of some Bill for which he is only technically respon- 
sible and has never had any real affection. It may even be 
well that the House of Commons should have more authority 
with the domestic Cabinet than it has at present, because with 
the Empire Cabinet it is likely to have a good deal less. ‘ Par- 
liament will have some considerable difficulty in asserting 
control over an Executive which includes persons who are 
altogether outside its jurisdiction.’ The measures introduced by 
the Empire Cabinet will have been framed in concert by men 
who ‘ may be said to represent all the electorates,’ and a House 
of Commons which represents a single electorate will be ‘ under 
considerable restraint in rejecting them.’ A Prime Minister 
who has the support of the Dominion elements in the Cabinet 
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may count with some reason on getting his own way, since 
National Parliament ‘cannot easily exercise supervision over 
what will be in effect an international Executive.’ This 
Executive must not expect, however, to be altogether immune 
from criticism. That is an ordeal from which ‘in English- 
speaking and English-ruled lands’ no Executive can hope to 
escape. Consequently, as neither the English nor the Dominion 
Parliaments will be fitted to undertake this duty, some other 
machinery must be set up. Mr. Low finds what he is in search 
of in the development and extension of the Imperial Conference. 
It will ‘ cease to be a talking shop and become a workshop.’ It 
will meet annually or biennially under its own chairman, and its 
business will be to ‘discuss the schemes and measures which 
Ministers will have framed in their confidential deliberations.’ 
How the proceedings of a body which is to serve as a ‘ sounding 
‘board and ventilating chamber’ for the Empire Cabinet are to 
remain ‘ confidential’ Mr. Low does not explain. But of its 
value in these capacities he has a very high opinion. Before 
many years, he thinks, it may become a ‘ convention of the Con- 
stitution that its decisions will be invariably followed by the 
national law-making and governing bodies.’ But the Imperial 
Conference in its new character must undergo a further change. 
Now it represents only the Dominion Governments ; then it will 
represent the Dominion Parliaments. The objections to this 
plan when applied to a Federal Parliament will lose none of 
their force when it is an Imperial Conference that is to suffer by 
the importation of party strife. If the choice lay between Mr. 
Curtis’s plan and Mr. Low’s the former would have a paramount 
claim to be preferred. Its faults are that it is premature and 
that it takes no count of differences of population or of political 
development. But it does not, as Mr. Low’s scheme does, throw 
the principle of responsibility overboard. The Prime Minister 
would still be responsible to Parliament, though it would be a 
Parliament of the Empire, not of the United Kingdom. 

The rival proposals of Mr. Low and General Smuts have 
nothing but the name in common. Mr. Low’s object is to 
create an Imperial Conference which, so far as may be, shall 
serve the purpose of an Imperial Parliament; General Smuts’s 
is to dispense even with the Conference rather than allow it to 
be more than a Conference. ‘The young nations,’ he says, 
speaking of the Dominions, ‘ are developing into Great Powers, 
and it will be impossible to attempt to govern them in future 
by one common Legislature and. one common Executive.’ To 
apply such a policy to a group of nations spread over the whole 
world, speaking different languages, belonging to different races, 
with entirely different economic circumstances, would be 
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‘absolutely to court disaster.’ His own plan is a far more 
modest one. While leaving ‘ full executive action to the various 
more or less equal Governments,’ he would establish a per- 
manent organ for the free discussion of ‘all common concerns’ 
especially those which relate to foreign policy. The different 
parts of the Empire must be kept together ‘on the basis of 
freedom and equality which has existed hitherto,’ and this con- 
dition can only be satisfied by a system of ‘continuous consul- 
tation’ between the ‘ autonomous nations’ which compose the 
Empire. In one speech after another, during April and May 
last, General Smuts insisted upon this as the indispensable 
foundation of the new policy which will have to be built up after 
the War. He does not attempt to minimise or explain away 
the part which he played in the Boer War. 


You have to remember [he told the Empire Parliamentary Association] 
that only fifteen years ago a very large portion of the white population 
of South Africa was locked in deadly conflict with the British Empire. 


Nor does he in the least regret his own share in that conflict. 
On the contrary, he holds the cause for which he is fighting 
to-day to be the cause for which he fought in the Boer War. 
Then, as now, he ‘did his best to conserve the self-existence and 
the liberty of his people.’ But after Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, ‘by one wise act of statesmanship,’ had switched 
South Africa again on to the right track, and the British Empire 
again on to the right track, 


the nation that fought against the British Empire with such vigour and 
persistence has been, and still is, fighting with all its strength for the 
common cause. .. . That has been brought about, and could only have been 
brought about, by the spirit of liberty, which has been the guiding prin- 
ciple of British history. 

The problem that is now presented to us is ‘the constitutional 
adjustment and relations of the British Empire.’ That Empire 
is ‘much more than a State’; it is more even than an Empire. 
‘We are not one State, or nation, or Empire, but a whole world 
by ourselves, consisting of many nations, of many States, and 
all sorts of communities, under one flag.’ The difference between 
General Smuts and Mr. Low or Mr. Marriott is well shown by 
the way in which they regard the United States. To Mr. Curtis 
and Mr. Marriott the great American democracy is the pattern to 
which Great Britain and the Dominions should look for guidance 
in making the changes necessitated by the War. To General 
Smuts the two cases are too absolutely unlike to admit of any 
approach to identity of treatment. The United States, as he 
sees it, ‘is one big State consisting, no doubt, of separate parts, 
but all linked up into one big continuous area.’ The Federal 
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solution exactly met the circumstances of their origin.. It pro- 
vided ‘ subordinate treatment for the subordinate parts, but one 
National Federal Government and Parliament for the whole.’ 
The wants of the Overseas Dominions are altogether different: 
Neither an Imperial Conference as imagined by Mr. Low, nor 
an Imperial Executive, nor an Imperial Parliament would satisfy 
them. The Federalism which suits ‘a compact country, a com- 
pact half-continent, where the people live together and where 
they are all formed more or less on the same lines’ would break 
down when applied to ‘a system which is-a world by itself.’ The 
Empires of the past were ‘founded on the idea of assimilation.’ 
They tried to force human material into one mould. But the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with its Crown Colonies, 
its Protectorate of Egypt, its Empire of India, its almost inde- 
pendent Dominions, forms a political system for which history 
furnishes no precedent. The fundamental fact that has to be 
borne in mind in regard to it is that ‘ this British Commonwealth 
of nations does not stand for standardisation or denationalisation 
but for the fuller, richer and more various life of all the nations 
comprised in it.’ 

On the other hand, General Smuts fully recognises the need, 
the urgent and imperative need, of giving the members of a con- 
federation, separated by such vast distances and having such 
various interests, ample opportunities for taking counsel upon 
their common interests and common policy. He finds these 
opportunities in the combination of two ‘ potent forces ’—the 
hereditary Kingship and the Conference system. Had the nations 
of the British Commonwealth needed to elect a President, they 
would have been faced by a hopeless problem, Happily, they 
found themselves, by no act of their own but by the gradual 
evolution of history, subjects of a Kingship ‘ not very different from 
an hereditary republic.” King George the Fifth ‘is the King of 
all of us, ruling over every part of the whole Commonwealth of 
nations,’ and the Governments of the Dominions are as much 
the King’s Governments as the Government of the United 
Kingdom. In all parts of this vast area the relation of the King 
to his people is the same. To ensure the success of this mar- 
vellous experiment only one thing is wanting—some provision 
for regular consultation between the several parts of the Common- 
wealth. Besides the numberless matters which concern only 
the separate States there are others—few in number but at times 
of vast importance—which concern the collective community. 
To discuss these General Smuts proposes that ‘the most impor- 
tant rulers of the Empire shall be called together, say once a 
year .. . in order that causes of friction and misunderstanding 
may be prevented or removed.’ A meeting of this kind is also 
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needed ‘in order to lay down a common policy in matters con- 
cerning the Empire as a whole’ such as foreign policy. 

No one will dispute the primacy of the Imperial Government in this 
respect. We shall always look upon the British Government as the senior 
partner in the concern, as the managing director responsible for our 
foreign affairs—and responsible for carrying on those affairs in the in- 
tervals between the meetings of the Imperial Cabinet. 


General Smuts has no decided opinion—at all events he 
expresses none—as to the form which this gathering of ‘ the most 
important rulers of the Empire’ should take. He would be 
content, apparently, with either an Imperial Conference or an 
Imperial Cabinet, provided that whichever is chosen satisfies 
the essential conditions he has in view. Hitherto the Imperial 
Conference has only met ‘once every four years or thereabouts,’ 
and then it has ‘ discussed a number of subjects not really of first- 
rate importance.’ For confirmation of this last statement we 
have only to turn to the Report of the Conference held in the 
present year. It sat for fifteen days, on three of which its pro- 
ceedings are only recorded by asterisks. Of the other twelve, 
one was devoted to the Resolution on the Constitution of -the 
Empire and the remainder to such matters as Uniformity of 
Military Equipment, Naval Defence after the War, Patents, 
Naturalisation, Care of Soldiers’ Graves, Double Income Tax, and 
Imperial Preference—all subjects of interest to large classes of 
persons but not exactly answering to that ‘ true orientation of our 
common Imperial policy’ which General Smuts maintains to be 
the real work of future Conferences. He is equally prepared to 
look for the changes he desires in the direction foreshadowed by 
Lord Curzon. A precedent has now been set of calling together 
the Dominion Prime Ministers and representatives from the 
Empire of India to the Imperial Cabinet. Probably there are 
specific advantages in each of these schemes, but with either of 
them General Smuts’s idea would be carried out in principle. 

By the side of Mr. Sidney Low’s conception of an Imperial Con- 
ference, General Smuts’s proposal may seem insignificant, Why, 
it may be asked, should the framers of a new Constitution for the 
Empire stop short at the threshold? If they were building upon 
unoccupied ground there might be reason in this question. But 
they are doing nothing of the sort. Before they can lay a single 
stone they have to remove others that are already there. Con- 
sequently, it becomes of some importance to inquire whether the 
architect’s designs are really better than what they displace. It 
is true that in one sense the change has been already made. Mr. 
Low is able to argue with much apparent force that the old Con- 
stitution is no longer in being. The Cabinet is emancipated. It 
can, whenever it is so minded, snap its fingers at the House of 
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Commons. But the House of Commons has at least one con- 
solation. In the last resort, the Cabinet is equally a thing of 
the past. The figure of the Prime Minister now fills the whole 
stage. He may still be uncertain whether his new position most 
resembles'an American President or a German Imperial Chan- 
cellor. But whichever of the two he becomes in the end, it is 
plain that he holds a rank which no English Prime Minister has 
ever held before. The one weak point in his position is that, 
though it is to all appearance secure so long as the War lasts, 
he may have to surrender it at the return of peace. But even in 
this prospect Mr. Low sees ground for hope. If the idea of 
responsibility cannot be wholly eliminated it may be relieved of 
its worst drawbacks. The Prime Minister may conceivably be 
elected to his office for a term of years by ‘the votes of the con- 
stituent nations,’ and there is inspiration in the thought that the 
use which President Wilson has made of a similar opportunity 
has changed the whole future of the War. Even if this amend- 
ment of the Constitution should prove beyond attainment, all is 
not lost. When the House of Commons dislikes a particular 
Government measure and can get rid of it by passing censure on 
its author, it will have no desire to dismiss the Prime Minister. 
Dissolutions and General Elections are always costly and some- 
times disastrous, and when members can avoid them by making 
a Departmental Minister their victim they will be under no temp- 
tation to fly at higher game. This vision of the Representative 
of the Empire sitting unmoved while his subordinate Ministers 
are falling around him has so impressed Mr. Low that he finds 
satisfaction in the thought that a House of Commons which repre- 
sents only the United Kingdom will be very slow to reject measures 
which have been framed by the representatives of the whole 
Empire. 

But even the Imperial Conference, if Mr. Low’s dream is 
fulfilled, may be only a preparation for something greater. ‘If 
Government by Conference and ‘‘ continuous consultation ’’ vindi- 
cates itself in practice, the autonomous nations may be willing to 
transfer a portion of their powers to an Assembly of Delegations’ 
in which all the Parliaments will be represented. To this body 
the ‘autonomous’ nations—or rather, I should be inclined to 
say, the once autonomous nations—would make over the control 
of their foreign policy, their naval and military policy, and 
possibly of their joint fiscal and economic policy, pledging them- 
selves, at the same time, ‘to honour its requisitions out of their 
revenues and taxable property.’ In this way we should at last 
get at responsibility ‘in the received sense,’ since, if the Imperial 
Chancellor could not get his budget passed by the assembled Dele- 
gations, he would be unable to retain his office. 
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Mr. Low’s object is to provide a half-way house between the 
system under which we are still living in name and were living 
in fact till the other day, and the complete executive and legis- 
lative Federalism which Mr. Curtis and Mr. Marriott would 
set up in its room. In the former the Ministry of the United 
Kingdom is responsible to the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
In the latter an Imperial Ministry would be responsible to 
an Imperial Parliament. From the Imperial Executive of Mr. 
Low the idea of responsibility has practically disappeared. If 
Englishmen still value that idea and wish to see it revive after 
the War, they must either accept the complete Federal solution 
or make General Smuts’s proposal their own. That proposal 
will probably be found to embody the present wishes of the 
Dominion peoples, and to have the further merit of leaving the 
ultimate shaping of our Imperial policy in the hands of that 
‘senior partner ’ who is best acquainted with the facts on which 
that policy must be based and stands to be the largest loser 
by any mistake in carrying it out. 

D. C. LATHBuRY. 
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POST-WAR SETTLEMENT OF SOLDIERS 
AND IMPERIAL MIGRATION 


THE work of the Empire Settlement Committee which has 
recently reported to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is a step towards further strengthening the bonds of 
unity and co-operation between the United Kingdom and the 
Overseas Dominions. The subjects of emigration and immigration, 
which are at times misunderstood, have been drawn in their true 
proportions and have been clothed with a wider and more national 
character than has been usual hitherto. For the first time the 
case for the Dominions in respect of immigration has been ade- 
quately represented to a British audience. These views have been 
sympathetically considered by the members of the Committee ; 
and it is hoped that as a result arrangements will be completed 
in time to enable British soldiers (who have the inclination) to 
go abroad, and yet to preserve every individual as an agent in 
developing the resources of the Empire. 

Although the inquiry of the Committee was directed to the 
capacity of the Overseas Dominions to absorb British ex-soldiers, 
yet in the interests of the nation there is a prior consideration, 
viz. the call for the maximum man-power to return to peaceful 
avenues within the British Isles and build up again the industries 
that have been depleted or superseded by the paramount claims 
of the War. The first duty of everybody is to retain, if possible, 
the soldiers within the Kingdom. The inducements, therefore, 
must be adequate; the possibility of congestion must be firmly 
faced ; and only in so far as the attractions to remain at home 
are ineffective should emigration overseas be encouraged. To 
this aspect I desire to address myself first. 

The chief feature of the last year has been the attack by the 
Germans upon the food supplies of this country. Although it 
has failed to fulfil the enemy’s hope of starvation, yet the ravages 
of the submarines have been sufficiently serious to compel us to 
take stock of our position and provide for the future. It must 
be remembered that Great Britain is dependent for the bulk of 
the wheat consumed annually on the supplies from overseas. A 
renewal of submarine warfare on a larger and more deadly scale 
might result in our isolation. Agriculture must then be our chief 
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means of support. Yet the arable land for years has been con- 
tinuously decreasing in area; the rural population has declined 
and has been further depleted during the progress of the War. 
On the conclusion of peace some 5,000,000 men will be released 
from military and naval service available for the reconstruction 
of our home activities. The problem is whether these men can 
be attracted to the vacant positions in industry and especially 
the expansion of agriculture, whereby these declining occupations 
can be revived and the men be spared the necessity of seeking a 
home across the seas. 

The extent of the shrinkage of agriculture in England is dis- 
quieting. Some hundred years ago this country produced all 
the wheat that was required for home consumption. Since then 
the yield has failed to keep pace with the growth of population 
and importations have increased correspondingly, so that to-day 
the country does not produce more than one fifth of the amount 
needed for its annual consumption. This reduction is owing in 
part to the heavy fall in prices, resulting from the importing of 
cheaper wheat grown on the prairie lands of America. In 1870 
the average price of wheat was 50s. per quarter. By 1894 it 
reached its lowest quotation of 22s. 10d. In later years prices 
have recovered slightly, and since 1897 they have never been less 
than 30s. per quarter, but had not, before the War, reached the 
old level. 

Although scientific farming and good land may make wheat- 
growing profitable at this latter figure, yet many men have been 
ruined in the past and the long series of lean years have dis- 
couraged fresh enterprise. Side by side with the decline of wheat- 
growing increased attention was devoted to milk and meat, which 
operations proved to be profitable. By the combined influence 
of these two causes the amount of arable land that has been con- 
verted into pasture since 1870 represents 3,500,000 acres ! 

Moreover, the rural population has been denuded through 
causes directly attributable to the War. In 1913, the latest year 
for which we have statistical information, there were 1,100,000 
male persons engaged in rural occupations. For a variety of 
reasons—the great majority having enlisted—320,000 have, 
since the outbreak of war, been withdrawn from the industry and 
their places filled partially by women and children. The intro- 
duction of these new agencies can only be considered as temporary 
and of an emergency nature : for the people of Great Britain are 
not likely to countenance a policy of agricultural development of 
which woman and child labour forms a permanent,feature. A very 
large proportion of them, doubtless, may be expected to disappear 
from rural activities at the end of the War; and after making 
full allowance for such adjustment it is expected that there will 
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be a shortage of at least 80,000 agricultural workers as compared 
with the ante-war period. Naturally the first impression is that 
there should be ample room for absorbing British soldiers in the 
occupations which they left for the purpose of enlistment. The 
question is, how many can be reckoned upon as likely to stay at 
home ? 

One of the remarkable features of active warfare is the un- 
steadying effect upon the mind of the individual. The man who is 
drawn from the ranks of the clerical workers is captivated by the 
freedom (in spite of the hardships) of life in the trenches, and 
the tendency will be to abjure the office desk in the future. 
Everybody is permeated with the spirit of unrest and the desire 
is to see the world. Great numbers of men are temperamentally 
so disturbed by the nerve-racking experience of shell fire that it 
is with very great difficulty that they can be persuaded to remain 
in any kind of fixed employment. In confirmation of this roving 
tendency we have the experience of the South African War ; for, 
at the conclusion of peace, emigration from the United Kingdom 
was largely in excess of the year before the war. On this occasion 
the proportion of intending emigrants will be much greater. 
The British Tommy has rubbed shoulders for many months with 
the Canadian, Australian and New Zealand troops; he has been 
attracted by the higher wages and greater freedom that prevail 
in these new countries and is stirred by the roseate pictures of 
the way to get rich quick in the Dominions. A certain number, 
no doubt, will remain in the homes of their fathers—perhaps a 
greater number than we anticipate—but in the light of past his- 
tory the Government must not be surprised if an extraordinarily 
large number are bent on trying their fortunes overseas. Some 
experts are of the opinion that the opportunities for work and 
the widespread demand for labour in this country after the War 
will be fully equal to absorbing all the demobilised soldiers. Even 
if this be conceded the problem still is, Will the soldier respond ? 
The answer depends entirely upon the attractions that are offered, 
and I make bold to assert that under the circumstances the wages, 
conditions of labour and outlook must be at least equal to—if not 
superior to—those offering elsewhere. What are the induce- 
ments? 

A: Wages.—It may be expected that wages generally will be 
higher after the War than they were before. A very large 
amount of money has been circulated amongst the industrial 
classes during the last few years; every branch of manufacture 
and whole families have enjoyed the boon of continuous employ- 
ment; wages have been raised, the hours of labour have been 
reduced, the general condition of the working classes has been 
greatly improved, and the outlook of life is now more ambitious. 
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In all probability there will be some fall in wages once the emer- 
gency pressure of the War has ceased to operate, probably not 
great; but generally speaking there will be a strong and wide- 
spread resistance to any tendency to bring wages back to the pre- 
war figure. Under such circumstances some inducement will be 
presented to soldiers to remain in the United Kingdom after 
demobilisation ; but after making every reasonable allowance for 
the absorption of men into the vacant ranks of rural life and the 
attractions of better conditions at home, there will be a very large 
number of soldiers who will not be content to remain in the old 
country. This will apply in a marked degree to agriculture. 
It is generally recognised to-day that wheat-growing is not 
@ popular occupation. It is more profitable to utilise pasture 
land for the production of milk and meat. Wheat-growing at 
present prices, although in some instances satisfactory, is not 
attractive, as the prospects are full of uncertainty. That wheat- 
farming must be made more popular is evidently the opinion of 
His Majesty’s Government. The Corn Production Act recently 
passed, isa means tothatend. Its main purposes are to guarantee 
@ minimum price to the grower for a fixed period until that branch 
of national activity has been firmly re-established ; to ensure to the 
labourer a statutory wage which will prevent sweating and also 
brighten his outlook : lastly, to allow the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand to operate in the interests of the consumer, and to 
secure to the grower the minimum price by paying him the differ- 
ence between the average selling price in the open market and the 
figure guaranteed by Parliament. 

The scheme is novel and experimental and undoubtedly the 
subject is highly controversial. Experts are not agreed as to the 
immediate or ultimate consequence of such an interference with 
the laws of supply and demand. I do not propose to discuss its 
merits or demerits; it is sufficient to say that the prosperity of 
agriculture is of deep concern to the nation ; drastic measures are 
justifiable to secure its re-establishment; and in the face of a 
great emergency it is unwise to be subservient to the iron bonds 
of precedent. 

B. Financial Help.—it is necessary, however, to look one 
stage farther ahead. Assuming that this expedient during the 
period of its operation fulfils the expectations of the promoters, 
will the inducements continue to be permanent? Will the 
labourer remain content if his increased wage is eaten up by a 
general rise in the cost of living? Is any hope extended to him 
of ultimately becoming a farmer himself or improving the lot of 
himself and his children? Will the tenant farmer without capital 
be attracted by these proposals as they stand? Will the land- 
owner be content with the continuance of higher prices for his 
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tenant without a corresponding increase in the rental? Perhaps 
the history of the Dominions will help us. Can we learn a lesson 
from the experiments of other’ countries? 

In Australia the area of agriculture is rapidly being extended. 
The young man is advised to go on the land and the universal 
policy is to encourage settlement by State effort. In view then 
of the atmosphere of uncertainty that hovers over the agricultural 
prospects in this country at the present time, the experience of 
the Commonwealth may be valuable. 

The policy of the States of Australia is to make farming life 
available to as large a circle as possible. The greater the oppor- 
tunities for a man who is without capital, the wider is the field of 
applicants ; the taxpayer through the agency of the Government 
assists the farmer financially in many ways. It is unusual for 
a State to make a free grant of land; money is never regarded 
as a gift. But the following concessions are invariably granted : 

(1) Easy terms for land occupation and the payment of 
moneys due to the Crown; 

(2) Loans for making improvements on the holding or in the 
purchase of stock and plant ; 

(3) The right to convert a leasehold into a freehold tenure. 

Closer settlement is carried out almost entirely by govern- 
mental agency, and its success is traceable on two factors, viz. 
(1) the land is the property of the State; (2) the moneys are 
advanced by State-owned institutions under conditions which 
would not appeal to a private bank or financial corporation ; not 
because the methodg are unsafe or unbusinesslike, but because the 
State Government enjoys advantages that are not available to 
the private mortgagee. 

In an ordinary mortgage transaction, the occupant of land who 
obtains a loan of money covenants to meet the interest and repay 
the capital. In addition to this personal contract, added security 
is given to the creditor by a mortgage of the land. The money 
advanced is always substantially less than the value of the land 
on which it is secured, so that the margin between the amount 
of the loan and the value of the land is a measure of safety in case 
of reduction of price through a forced sale. Mortgagees, how- 
ever, must sell ; they cannot use the property of defaulting mort- 
gagors to build up large estates. To summarise, the land is 
pledged as a security; the amount advanced is always less than 
the value of the security and the mortgagee must offer the land 
for sale and risk market fluctuations. On the other hand, the 
tenant in occupation, with no real asset to offer as security, cannot 
expect to borrow on his personal covenants except at excessive 
rates of interest ; and even where he wishes to spend this money 
in improving his holding, the sum advanced is such a small frac- 
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tion of the cost of the proposed improvements that it is useless. 
In Australia the Crown, as represented by the several State 
Governments, is the owner of the unsettled areas. This land is 
made available either by alienation on freehold conditions, whereby 
the occupant is enabled to raise money on the strength of his 
documentary title; or by leasehold, which is in the first instance 
the usual form of tenure nowadays. This latter is specially 
designed to help and encourage the man of small means. The 
lease is perpetual and the rent is only 2} per cent. on the unim- 
proved capital value. Provision is made also for suspending the 
payment of the rent, small as it is, and other charges, during the 
initial period of settlement, when the land has not yet become 
productive. But the most valuable work is done by the machinery 
for advancing money by the State to carry out improvements, etc. 
In new country much preliminary work must be done; the land 
must be cleared, partially at least, of timber; fencing must be 
erected, water-tanks excavated, and a house built. Trading Banks 
are averse from this class of business, in which the only protection 
is the borrower’s personal credit, and that is dependent on the 
fluctuation of the seasons. The Government, therefore, has 
stepped in and through the medium of State Land Banks now 
freely finances the tenant settler. Inasmuch as the land is owned 
by the State there is no need in the case of default by the 
borrower for a forced sale to realise the debt. The Govern- 
ment resumes possession, throws the land again open for lease 
and obtains the benefit of any additional value already given to it 
by the money spent upon improvements, when the same land is 
leased to another settler. Care, however, must be taken in making 
advances. The proposed improvements should be carefully valued 
and advances made by progress payments and upon certificates 
of a responsible person as to the work accomplished. The result 
in all the States has been most satisfactory. Originally, the 
advances were limited to 50 per cent. of the estimated cost of the 
improvements. In the earlier days this conservative limitation 
was deemed necessary until experience justified an extension. In 
the light of success achieved, later statutes have provided for 
advances with only a 20 per cent. margin and quite recently a 
scheme was agreed to between the Commonwealth and State 
Premiers for the repatriation of Australian soldiers, which pro- 
vided for advances being made to the extent of the full value of 
the proposed improvements. This policy, though novel and 
experimental, has proved to be no undue burden on the taxpayer, 
and the bad debts represent only a small figure. Moreover, it is 
an undeniable boon to the settler : a man without capital is assisted 
during the initial period of anxiety and is enabled, if he is willing, 
to make a comfortable home for himself: Every man is able to 
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regard life on the land as a means of bettering his condition. 
Many a labourer has risen by this means to.become a prosperous 
farmer and landowner. The success of this policy lies in the fact 
that the State owns the land and that money is freely advanced. 
The State is vendor and mortgagee on a very large scale. Such a 
programme, however, is not feasible in England under present 
conditions, except in a few instances where a large landowner 
has an abundance of capital and is prepared to finance his tenant 
as liberally as a State Government. The general trend of opinion 
seems to be to regard the possession of capital as essential. The 
Small Holdings Act in practice assumes that the applicant pos- 
sesses capital equal to at least 51. an acre ; the sole clause that deals 
with loans not having been put into operation. The report of the 
Departmental Committee of 1916 countenances the suggestion 
that no man should become a farmer unless he is in a position to 
maintain himself until he gets a return from his holding, and 
has sufficient capital to purchase both the stock and plant for that 
land. Why should not the State intervene and extend a helping 
hand as in Australia? I am of opinion that, unless the land 
problem of this country can be modified so that the man with 
little or no capital can be financed and offered some real prospect 
of improving his condition, the mere granting of a statutory 
minimum wage of 25s. per week will not of itself induce men 
to embark on the uncertainty of agricultural life after the War. 

C. Research.—Moreover, there is scope for better organisation 
and a considerable increase in the agricultural output of the 
United Kingdom. 

The figures furnished by Mr. T. H. Middleton in the Parlia- 
mentary paper The Recent Development of German Agriculture 
are an eloquent testimony of the value of organisation and 
scientific methods. He states: on each hundred acres of 
cultivated land 

(1) The British farmer feeds from 45 to 50 persons, the 
German farmer feeds from 70 to 75 persons. 

(2) The British farmer grows 15 tons of corn, the German 
farmer grows 33 tons. 

(3) The British farmer grows 11 tons of potatoes, the German 
farmer grows 55 tons. 

(4) The British farmer produces 4 tons of meat, the German 
farmer produces 4} tons. 

(5) The British farmer produces at tons of milk, the German 
farmer produces 28 tons. 

(6) The British farmer guetbees a negligible quantity of 
sugar, the German farmer produces 2# tons ; 
and adds that ‘The British farmer is much the more favoured 
by nature, and the view of* leading German agriculturists is 
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that their soils and climate are distinctly inferior to those of 
Britain.’ The above comparison is subject to one qualification— 
that of these hundred acres in Germany one third only is laid 
down in grass whilst in the United Kingdom only one third 
is arable. 

In no direction can research work be applied with more 
satisfactory results than to agriculture; and there are few walks 
of life in which the most up-to-date methods are more essential 
to success. Research and experiment can do much more in 
testing the comparative suitability of the soils, in the propagation 
of seeds that are disease-resisting, in increasing the yield of 
cereal plants, in breeding of good stock and the application of 
efficient manures. 

D. Training.—The practical side of agricultural training 
should not be neglected. Whilst the experts are pursuing their 
exploratory work the intending farmer should be afforded an 
opportunity of applying this knowledge by lessons in the most 
approved methods of agriculture. Schemes are now in operation 
under the County Councils, whereby contiguous areas of land 
may be offered for settlement and intending settlers may be located 
on the spot, trained under skilled supervision to apply their labour 
in preparing plots which they will subsequently occupy, and, in 
order to maintain themselves in the meanwhile, drawing a weekly 
wage. This work is being carried out on a small scale, but is 
capable of indefinite development, is absolutely essential, and 
will supply a want that has been too long unfulfilled in this 
country. 

E. Housing.—Whilst it would not be fair to criticise adversely 
the general system of housing accommodation for agricultural 
labourers, yet much can be done in this direction by raising 
the standard of comfort and modification of the general relation- 
ship between employer and employee in provision for housing. 
In the past labourers have at times abandoned their work through 
being discontented with the housing conditions, and with the 
more ambitious outlook that has been created by the War there 
will be an increased tendency to demand distinct improvements, 
not only in the actual dwelling house but in the social surroundings 
of the village. It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject; the. 
Government appear to be impressed with its importance and it 
is hoped that the much needed relief will be forthcoming. 


II 


If because the attractions of agricultural life are insufficient, 
or for other causes, emigration takes place on a large scale, it is 
in the interest of the people of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
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well as of the Dominions, to provide a home for these men under 
the flag of the Empire. - The Dominions are represented to-day 
by immense areas of territory, but with a mere handful of popu- 
lation scattered over these empty spaces engaged in the heavy 
pioneering work of development. They want men. Every 
capable immigrant becomes another factor in the great machine 
for increasing the wealth and the strength of the different parts 
of this great Empire and the defence of his own country. 

A warning, however, is very necessary at this stage. It is 
not every man who will prove a satisfactory settler or a useful 
‘citizen in the Oversea Dominions. The qualifications of the 
intending immigrant, as well as the volume of emigration, are 
matters of great importance to the local Governments and at 
times their significance is not fully understood in the United 
Kingdom. The climates of the distant Dominions are in marked 
contrast to what we experience in Northern latitudes; the con- 
ditions of life are different ; public opinion and political issues are 
developed from local surroundings and influence immigration. 
Moreover, distance is an obstacle to anything more than super- 
ficial knowledge of the wants and aspirations and developmental 
policy of our kinsmen 12,000 miles away. The immigration 
question, through want of understanding, has given rise to 
misconceptions in the past, and it will not be unprofitable to 
restate the position, at all events so far as the States of the 
Commonwealth of Australia are concerned; and no doubt the 
conditions that govern Australian policy are largely applicable 
to Canada, South Africa, and New Zealand. 

In the past emigration from Great Britain was largely 
identified with an ambition to secure better conditions of life. 
The great expansion of industrial and commercial enterprise in 
this country has led to congestion in the large cities and an excess 
of labour and, unfortunately, in some instances almost chronic 
unemployment. Amongst the class affected are to be included not 
only the individual who is capable but unfortunate, but also the 
man who from a variety of causes is a human misfit, unemployable 
as well as unemployed, and who becomes a burden on the local 
rates. Such a man can be transferred to another land where 
the population is not so congested; good work will be achieved 
for the people in this country and it is thought, or hoped, that 
earning a livelihood is quite simple in the newer and undeveloped 
lands. The Dominions, however, especially Australia, present 
peculiar conditions. There are a few large cities, and in these 
the greater portion of the population of each State is concentrated. 
These large cities are invariably on the sea coast close to large 
ports where the climate is tempered by the sea breezes and a 
substantial rainfall is always assured. As one moves inland the 
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traveller is confronted with vast empty spaces or districts sparsely 
settled. The climate becomes hotter as the plains are reached 
and conditions of life are less attractive. The objective of 
all political parties has been to diffuse the population throughout 
the country, to encourage developmental work and internal settle- 
ment, and to reduce the tendency for the large towns to grow 
at the expense of the country. Yet the attractions of settled 
districts, the amusements and conveniences of city life, are ever 
withdrawing residents from the interior, who are tempted to 
make their homes where there is more comfort and less hardship. 
This specially applies to a man who is unequal to the strain of 
pioneering work in the bush, and the ambition of Governments 
has been to counteract this tendency. 

In the past it has been the experience repeatedly that immi- 
grants who come from the large cities of Great Britain, who have 
had no experience of rural life, and who are unfitted for the 
strenuous existence that is bound up in land settlement, either call 
a halt in the large towns, or if they make an attempt to start on the 
land abandon the effort through unfitness and thus add to the 
congestion of the city population. The danger of such a move- 
ment is obvious, and for this reason the organised trade unions 
have always looked with suspicion upon immigration. The ex- 
perience of misguided efforts in the earlier days has shown that 
the labour market can be easily overstocked with an adverse 
effect on wages. There is amongst some trade unions an un- 
justifiable timidity which regards every fresh arrival within the 
sphere of competition as an enemy who is to be opposed. The 
excess of labour supply may lead to a reduction of wages, it is 
said, and in the event of a strike or industrial dislocations a 
supply of labour is in reserve ready to take the place 
of those fighting for some principle that is dear to them. 
The suspicions so engendered have, unfortunately, been 
confirmed in the past, by the evidence of new arrivals 
who are physical misfits and quite unsuitable to the struggling 
life of a new country. Men again have been deceived 
by the tales of would-be agents in the United Kingdom and 
have gone to Australia with an entirely false impression of 
what is before them ; the rude awakening has left them stranded, 
and they become a confirmation in official labour circles of the 
dangers of immigration to the working man. In this way emigra- 
tion has become a political issue rather than a national move- 
ment; and although both the Liberal and Labour Governments 
during the last ten years have pursued an active policy for 
attracting settlers, it has been owing to the careful lines on 
which the policy has been carried out, and the determination 
that every man who arrives shall be fit to make his way in the 
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country and secure a livelihood, that they have made such success 
as has been achieved. 

The above remarks apply to the general question of immigra- 
tion. The proposal to assist British ex-soldiers opens up further 
special considerations of Imperial responsibility; but broadly 
speaking the following may be regarded as the three leading pro- 
positions which must govern any comprehensive scheme for 
keeping within the Empire British ex-soldiers who migrate : 

(a) Such men must be suited for agricultural life ; 

(b) Such provision as the Australian States are able to make 
for British ex-soldiers must be dependent upon the prior con- 
tractual obligation of each State to re-establish those of their own 
citizens who have enlisted in:‘the War; 

(c) The extent to which provision can in the near future be 
made for increased land settlement is dependent on the facilities 
for obtaining loan moneys for developmental purposes. 

With regard to the first proposition, I have already indicated 
that the intending emigrant must be prepared and be fitted to earn 
his livelihood on the land. The possession of a large amount of 
capital is not essential to success in Australia, but aptitude and 
agricultural experience are conditions precedent. It is now 
agreed that this experience is best obtained locally after arrival 
in the Commonwealth. The knowledge of farm life in Great 
Britain and Ireland is of little value in the new world of the 
Commonwealth. The conditions surrounding ploughing in the 
United Kingdom, the methods of sowing and harvesting, are quite 
different from the practice in Australia. The trained British 
agricultural labourer or farmer with a life of experience behind 
him must, in order to be successful, submit himself to a further 
period of probation on arrival in the States, whereby he can gather 
Colonial experience in respect of rural conditions. 

At one time, to overcome political difficulties, some of the 
States insisted on emigrants furnishing some evidence of practical 
farming experience acquired before they embarked from the Old 
Country. Objection was then raised on this side that the only 
valuable knowledge was gained in Australia and, moreover, that 
there were not sufficient areas available in the United Kingdom 
to provide for the preliminary training in rural life of large 
numbers of city men who intended to live in the Dominions. 
Subsequently a change was made in Australia by providing 
elementary teaching for some months after arrival and before 
taking up the practical work of land settlement. To-day this 
principle has been widely extended. There are in New South 
Wales a number of farms which are managed and supported by 
the State Treasury, where men can be trained not only in the 
general principles—the knowledge of which is essential to success- 
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ful farming—but also in the special features of soil or climate in 
various parts of the States. This system is capable of indefinite 
extension, and in course of time it is probable that attached to 
each new area thrown open for settlement will be established 
training farms where intending settlers can as labourers perfect 
themselves in the initial work of land settlement, fruit or cereal 
cultivation ; receive the benefit of Government instruction and 
supervision during the period of training, draw a reasonable wage ; 
and later on, if they are so desirous, take up holdings on their 
own account. 

The Governments of all the States of Australia are exceed- 
ingly liberal in the measure of assistance afforded to new settlers. 
Land can be taken up on leasehold tenure, which only involves 
payment, by way of yearly rent, of a sum representing about 
24 per cent. on the unimproved capital value of the land. In some 
States, if they so desire, land can be taken up as a freehold on 
the basis of payment by instalments ; and in every State tenants 
will have the option of converting their leasehold tenure from the 
Crown into freehold if they wish to do so. In New South Wales 
again provision is made for the suspension of rent and other 
charges during the initial years before the land has become pro- 
ductive, and advances can be secured from the Agricultural Banks 
for the purpose of making improvements on the land. These 
advances are as high as 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the value 
of the improvements to be carried out. It may be said in short 
that the possession of capital—although an undoubted advantage 
—is not an essential to successful land settlement in Australia ; 
practical experience, however, in rural conditions is paramount 
before an emigrant assumes the responsibility of becoming an 
occupant of land : and the wise man will submit himself to the 
ordeal of gaining practical experience by the sweat of his brow 
before he attempts to sink his capital—large or small—in the land. 

Each representative of the Dominions, before the Empire 
Settlement Committee, was asked to state two things: the area 
of land which in his State or Province was available for settlement 
at once ; and the acreage which might be hoped for in the course 
of a few years. This becomes a matter of great importance to 
the military authorities in finding the means of livelihood for 
British soldiers without an undue period of stagnation through 
waiting after the War. For reasons that will be explained sub- 
sequently, the amount of land available at the moment in Australia 
is somewhat limited, but the possibilities are very great. The 
general conditions of land settlement are very different in Canada 
and Australia. In the former country there are immense tracts 
of agricultural land extending for many miles in all directions. 
Each new mile of railway opens up land profitably for fifteen 
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miles upon either side and brings every acre within productive 
reach of the railway and the markets. It is calculated that each 
mile of track laid in North-Western Canada makes available thirty 
farms of 640 acres each ; and allowing three souls to each farm, 
then each mile in advance provides for the settlement of from 90 
to 100 people. This process may go oh for hundreds of miles 
and also may be repeated by a series of parallel railways thirty 
miles apart from each other. Under such circumstances a 
maximum of land can be made available at short notice with a 
minimum of expenditure. There are many suitable areas in 
different parts of the Australian Continent, but they are by no 
means so extensively contiguous as in Canada. There may be 
spaces between two agricultural districts which are entirely 
unsuitable for close settlement. A railway may be sanctioned in 
the interval to open up a mining district. Moreover, the railway 
policy in the past has been carried out on the assumption that 
certain areas were, through climatic conditions, unsuitable for 
productive wheat-growing. Thus for many years no attempt was 
made to utilise for wheat-growing land which had a rainfall of less 
than twenty inches in the year. A map published by Govern- 
mental authority less than fifteen years ago in New South Wales 
drew a line roughly from North to South in that State, and it was 
asserted that it was unprofitable, if not impossible, to grow wheat 
west of this line. In recent years, however, agricultural research 
and experiment have served entirely to falsify these fears. By 
careful propagation a wheat seed has been introduced which is 
largely unaffected by the ravages of dry weather. The same 
wheat has been developed into a much more prolific grain ; and 
by the application of improved methods of cultivation wheat to-day 
is being successfully grown on land a hundred miles west of the 
marginal limit laid down fifteen years ago and where indeed the 
rainfall is as low as sixteen inches per annum. There is every 
reason to expect, through the application of scientific methods 
of research, that wheat will be grown in localities where the rain- 
fall is as low as twelve inches in the year. Once this becomes 
an accepted fact the possibilities of wheat-production in New 
South Wales will become enormously increased. But these vast 
areas are in the main out of reach of the railway systems and, 
until they can be brought within productive access to the markets, 
farming will not be a financial success. For these reasons a great 
initial expenditure is necessary in Australia before these acres 
can become of direct benefit to the agriculturist and the State. 
The land is there, its fruitfulness is now beyond question, but 
railway connexion is a condition precedent to success. 

The Government of New South Wales launched a very com- 
prehensive policy of railway construction some few years ago 
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which provided for the extension of trunk railways, the building 
of branch lines, and tapping the agricultural areas, which are at 
present at a great distance from the railway. These areas repre- 
sented not only the land in the plain country, which I referred 
to above, with a medium, but timbered land with a substantial 
rainfall—but likewise large tracts with a fall of not more than 
twelve inches in the year which unaided would present a hazardous 
proposition, but which would be within reach of irrigation 
schemes. 

At one time public works of this character representing 
10,000,0001. were in course of construction. Were it possible to 
complete those works forthwith, an area of agricultural land could 
be made available which would be adequate to place many 
thousands of men upon the land. Unfortunately, however, the 
outbreak of the War led to an unavoidable dislocation of the State’s 
programme of finance and internal development. Primarily the 
volume of work was necessarily curtailed through the general 
limitation of loan moneys owing to the uncertainty of the financial 
outlook from day to day. Again, the sources of supply were 
reduced inasmuch as the Commonwealth had undertaken the very 
praiseworthy responsibility of providing within Australia for the 
means of equipment and maintenance of their Expeditionary 
Forces ; and the local Australian market was practically left free 
to the Federal Government for the purpose of raising Common- 
wealth loans. The individual States from time to time have 
raised money upon the local market; but under these novel 
developments each State recognised that unless under great 
pressure the borrowing market in Australia should be reserved for 
the Commonwealth. More than eighty millions of money have 
already been raised within Australia by the Commonwealth for 
war purposes, and further loans are imminent. 

The only other source hitherto open to the State Governments 
has been the London market. THey have been faced with the 
alternative of still further reducing the volume of public works 
and causing thereby grave industrial dislocation, or approaching 
the London market for further assistance. At this juncture, 
however, the British Government—for a good cause no doubt— 
issued a prohibition against the flotation of any Dominion loan 
without the prior consent. of the Treasury; and this tends to be 
interpreted as an embargo against all borrowing. The States 
have acquiesced in this decision loyally, although it involves hard- 
ship and drastic curtailment of developmental operations; and 
even urgent works have been compulsorily postponed in New 
South Wales. The Government reconciled itself to a policy of 
“go slow,’ under these circumstances, but it might thus be many 
years before the above-mentioned wheat lands become profitable 
by securing railway connexion. 
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At this stage, when developmental construction is arrested, 
the States are asked how far they are willing to assist in providing 
for British ex-soldiers who desire to settle overseas after the War, 
and, further, what land can be made available in the immediate 
future for productive settlement. 

The position of the States is difficult. They own the land 
within the Commonwealth, they carry out the practical work of 
land settlement and of immigration. Whilst fully appreciating 
the immense value of new settlers in populating and developing 
their vacant spaces, they recognise also their obligation as 
members of the great Commonwealth of Nations; moreover, they 
are willing to make sacrifices to ensure that those men who have 
helped to save the Empire should find a new home under the 
Union Jack rather than be driven under the shelter of a foreign 
flag. Yet they are already under the obligation of re-establishing 
all Australian ex-soldiers on their return. Liberal provision has 
been made in anticipation of land settlement. These men must 
have prior consideration in view of the promise made to them upon 
enlistment. Such lands as are available have been, as it were, 
earmarked for their benefit, and willing as we are in Australia 
to help, we are compelled to return the answer ‘ the land is there 
in abundance, but the Governments cannot make it available in 
the immediate future, because they have not the necessary access 
to the loan markets.’ 

The situation, no doubt, is one of great- complexity, as the 
burden of finance already borne by the Old Country is extremely 
heavy and tends to increase ; but the States do not come forward 
as suppliants, nor do they ask for any monetary assistance or a 
loan from the British people. They are willing and are. able to 
carry out the work on their own responsibility. They are pre- 
pared, if permitted, to raise the money unaided. But at present 
their hands are tied; they cannot expedite land settlement of 
British ex-soldiers unless the present restrictions against borrow- 
ing in the British market are relaxed. If through the States en- 
joying greater facilities the British Government is to be relieved of 
these embarrassing after-war problems, early action is very essen- 
tial. The work of construction of these railway lines will occupy a 
period of several years ; and if nothing is done until the War has 
come to an end, the men who desire to emigrate will be kept 
waiting indefinitely, or possibly be driven by desperation to seek 
a home under a foreign flag. 

C. G. WADE. 








THE LONELY EMPEROR 


I po not think it ever would have occurred to me to write a defence 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, had not friends of mine, who 
also knew him in former days, urged me to do so in the interest 
of fair play and truth, as so many unfounded and even monstrous 
accusations have been launched against him. From time to time 
my attention has been called to books and articles about the Court 
of Vienna, asking me what I thought of them, but they were 
nearly all of them so scurrilous and so silly that I wondered that 
people could read such trash. These stories were evidently all 
composed by those who make it their business to put the tittle- 
tattle and gossip of Court underlings and servants into a literary 
shape, in order to make money, but who have no first-hand 
knowledge at all—this is quite patent to anybody who has this 
knowledge. 

Though I felt a profound pity for a Monarch who, even at 
the time when I first knew him, had already gone through a series 
of most terrible experiences, I cannot say that I succumbed to 
the spell he seemed to throw over so many others who approached 
him. His whole personality and character appeared to me 
impregnated with a subtle aroma of weakness and hopeless help- 
lessness, qualities both of which are extremely distasteful to me, 
especially in a man, not to say a Sovereign. These faults are 
responsible for nearly all the misfortunes that befall rulers and 
people, and because they coloured Francis Joseph’s whole reign 
I will in this short article leave politics entirely out of the question, 
for in fact they were never his own but those of his Ministers 
to whom. he weakly yielded. 

Weakness and helplessness have been the national Austrian 
failings for centuries and have made for Austria a reputation for 
treachery and insincerity. They give the key to the long and 
undisputed reign of Prince Metternich, who, though astoundingly 
léger and frivolous, certainly knew what he wanted and was full 
of resource and imagination. If the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
with some apparent reason been reproached, by those who did not 
know him well, with treachery, insincerity and ingratitude, it 
must all be put down to that most fatal weakness which always 
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made him listen to the last person he spoke to. He was born 
like that, and the only fortitude he ever showed was in bearing 
patiently and bravely the terrible and accumulated misfortunes 
of his long life. 

Francis Joseph was the son of a very clever and determined 
lady, the Archduchess Sophie, and it was she who, together 
with her sister-in-law, the Empress Marianne, arranged the 
abdication of the feeble-minded Emperor Ferdinand, as well as 
the resignation of the crown by her own incapable husband, and 
pushed on to a throne, rocking in the Revolution and tempest of 
1848, her son, a boy of eighteen. It was unfortunate that this 
boy had not inherited his mother’s character, for a firm hand on 
Austria’s destinies would probably have placed her in a very 
different position from the one in which that unfortunate country 
is at present. It is, however, a fact that Francis Joseph, in spite 
of his ‘ unlucky hand,’ had a very strong hold on the affection of 
his subjects. His simple and winning ways, the politeness which 
springs from a kind heart, his conscientiousness in doing all the 
work and anything that was required of him, his strong family 
affections—for to her last day he was in love with the beautiful 
though somewhat capricious Empress—his kindness to his 
servants and employés, and the sincere humility with which he 
attended religious ceremonies, all appealed to the good-natured 
and easy-going Austrians. 

I have seen many frivolous and cynical diplomats, when watch- 
ing the Emperor walking through the streets of Vienna in the 
Corpus Domini procession, deeply impressed by his simple and 
serious devotion. He was in full uniform and attended by all the 
Archdukes and a crowd of high officials and officers all gleaming 
in gold and silver and the brightest hues. At every altar on the 
way the Emperor knelt humbly down in the dust to pray. When 
in Easter week he followed the old custom of the House of Haps- 
burg to wash the feet of twelve old men, he did so conscientiously 
and reverently, and it was impossible not to feel that with 
him it was a real religious act. The beautiful Empress had long 
ago emancipated herself from what she considered a tiresome and 
antiquated nuisance, although in her younger days she and her 
ladies had also trodden the cobblestones of Vienna in their silk 
shoes, with the sun streaming down, through their glittering tiaras 
and ropes of pearls and diamonds, on to their bare heads and 
shoulders, to the intense delight and admiration of the pleasure- 
loving population. 

Perhaps the most serious misfortune of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph was the utter lack of intimate friends, men of standing, 
character, and independent thought. The men who sur- 
rounded him were not of any calibre: they were courtiers, 
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occupied mainly with petty ceremonies and with no broad outlook 
over European politics, or even any understanding of the wants 
and necessities of so complex a State as the Austrian Empire. 

Weak Sovereigns never have had intimate and independent 
friends with whom they could talk over things, because weakness 
fears contradiction, is timid and secretive and is swayed by every 
changing wind. Weak Sovereigns sometimes have favourites 
who rise from the lower ranks by flattery and time-serving, but 
they are always solitary souls. History tells us of hundreds of 
instances. 

Nothing showed more the courage and force of character of 
Queen Victoria than the many friends she had, both amongst 
men and women. It is not necessary to name them, for most 
of them are well known through her Life and Letters, but they 
all were sincerely devoted to her, and through them she remained 
in touch with the world and was able to achieve things it would 
have been impossible to do through official channels. One of the 
reasons of King Edward’s popularity was the large number of 
his outside friends and that he was always before the public eye. 

The greatest desideratum for a Sovereign is to hear the truth, 
and from this Francis Joseph was debarred by never having 
encouraged an intimate intercourse with the best men of his 
Empire. Everybody knows the relief of talking over anxieties, 
sorrows and worries with a friend. It is said that the worst time 
for a murderer is before he has told somebody of his crime. 
Imagine ‘then the weight of oppression a weak and lonely man 
must have suffered in carrying silently all the cares and respon- 
sibilities of a vast and heterogeneous Empire on his shoulders. 
Most of the Austrian Ministers were men who had risen to their 
positions by their capacity for work, but with whom the Emperor 
would never come in contact in any other way. The men he 
knew best were probably those who accompanied him on his 
shooting excursions, but it is not likely that any of them would 
have been able to give him any sound advice or that they would 
have taken any interest in European politics. 

In his family he was lonely too. The Empress at the time of 
her marriage was only seventeen and a wild, fantastic child. She 
was rather headstrong and self-willed and the Emperor was not 
the man to train and educate her. As year after year her beauty 
increased, he fell more and more under her sway and gave way 
to all her fancies. Though by no means wanting in brains, she 
was no companion to her husband nor took any interest in his 
Empire beyond showing a marked preference for everything 
Hungarian. The care of her beauty, her hunting, yachting, 
mountaineering, and later on her passion for everything Greek 
and for the poetry of Heine, filled the round of her daily life. Of 
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her children it was the youngest, the Archduchess Valérie, whom 
she singled out for the most passionate demonstration of a mother’s 
love, and she refused to be separated from her even for a day, 

The Empress was not very popular, as she never showed her- 
self. She escaped from Vienna on every possible excuse, and 
when she drove out it was in a close carriage with all the windows 
up and the blinds partly down. I met her sometimes in the 
loneliest parts of the Prater at an unfashionable hour; when she 
walked unattended, except by one of her ladies, holding a parasol 
close over her head and a fan before her face. She lived her own 
life entirely, not even dining with her husband except on State 
occasions. 

There is no doubt that had the Emperor been firm it would 
have been better for his happiness and that of his wife, in whose 
blood the strange impulses of the Wittelsbach mentality were 
very strong. She was romantic in the same vein as her cousin, 
King Louis of Bavaria, and when she spoke of him it was always 
as ‘Mein Koenig.’ There is little doubt that she was privy to 
the attempt the King made to escape, which resulted in his tragic 
death, for it was an open secret that she had a carriage waiting 
on the other side of the lake, whence he was to fly to liberty. 

On the other hand there was a good deal of strength and even 
obstinacy in the Empress’s character, and this sometimes made 
her hard and unforgiving. She never forgot or forgave the 
reception of the great Viennese ladies when she came amongst 
them as a timid bride. They resented the fact of her not having 
the proper number of quarterings, as her great-grandmother had 
been a Postmaster’s daughter. She said many years later ‘My 
grandmother was an Arenberg, and the Arenbergs are good enough 
to marry anybody they like.’ 

She did not forgive the Emperor being inveigled into the Peace 
of Villafranca in 1859 until they were crowned seven years later 
at Pesth. When King Victor Emmanuel came to Vienna on his 
visit of reconciliation, an event of great political importance to 
Austria, the Empress locked herself into her apartments, closing 
the shutters, and refused to see him. It was only when the 
Emperor conceded her six weeks’ hunting in Ireland, that she 
consented to receive the King of Italy. It was the same want 
of sense of responsibility which, after the Archduke Rudolph’s 
tragic death, made her retire from the world and throw all 
the fatigue and worry of appearing at Court functions upon 
the Emperor alone. I shall never forget the expression of pro- 
found woe and shame in the Emperor’s face and figure, the first 
time I saw him at a Court ball standing quite alone, after the 
ghastly Meyerling tragedy—a man bowed down by unutterable 
grief trying to do his best in making small talk to his guests. 
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It was the Emperor’s strong sense of duty which made him 
so popular with his subjects, and perhaps too an unconscious pity 
for his helplessness. ‘Der arme Mann’ was an expression one 
constantly heard. Everybody knew that he was in the habit of 
getting up every day at half-past four and going at once-to his 
writing-table, where he spent many hours, and where, when there 
was a press of work, his meals were brought to him. These meals 
appear often to have been of an elementary description, for the 
A.D.C. who participated in them reported that the Emperor used 
to say ‘ You are a lucky fellow, for you can go to your club and 
have another lunch, but I must remain hungry.’ I donot suppose 
that it ever occurred to him that he might have the cooks repri- 
manded for their negligence. Francis Joseph was extremely 
simple in all his habits. He used always to travel by the usual 
trains, whilst the Empress had special trains, of which the 
roofs in hot weather were covered with damp green sods of grass, 
and which were provided with many other luxurious appliances. 

The Empress spent large sums on all her fancies at her palaces 
at Lainz and Corfu, but I do not think the Emperor ever gave 
such things a thought. His shooting lodges were of the most 
Spartan simplicity, and one day, when I complimented him on 
the beauty of a wing built on to the ‘ Burg,’ his answer was ‘I am 
glad you think so, but I have not seen it yet.” This was the palace 
he lived in almost all the year round. 

Shooting and sometimes hunting were his only recreations, 
and I should like to show by a little digression what a very simple 
human creature he was. One day when I had wandered many 
miles south on the shores of the Danube I came in a shady solitude 
on @ little fairy palace, built either by Maria Teresa or her father 
Charles the Sixth. It was an enchanting pavilion of the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Not a human being was in sight till 
the barking of dogs brought out a man clad in the grey and green 
uniform of an Imperial head forester. He courteously invited 
me to go over the chiteau, of which he and his wife, with one 
maid only, were the sole inhabitants. The little palace was a 
perfect gem of the style in which it was built and had been left 
untouched since the days of the great Empress. The rooms were 
hung with exquisite brocades and the beds and furniture were 
covered with them. The floors of inlaid parquet were as fresh 
as the first days they were laid, and from the windows one gazed 
through long vistas of trees on the mighty river rolling its 
sullen waters towards the Hungarian plains. The Schloss 
Hauptmann, for thus the keepers of imperial palaces are termed, 
told me that the Emperor came there sometimes without any 
suite at all, contenting himself with the simple fare his wife could 
offer him in a place so utterly removed from civilisation, and he 
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said that on one of these occasions he was woken at earliest dawn 
by ashot. ‘Terrified, he jumped out of bed, but looking out of the 
window he beheld the Emperor on the lawn sloping down to the 
Danube, attired only in his nightshirt and holding a rifle in his 
hand. . At his bare feet in the wet grass lay a dead stag. 

The Emperor had a kind heart and liked doing kind things 
when he was not prevented by his surroundings. I could cite 
many instances of personal kindness to myself, not the formal 
good manners we expect from Sovereigns and Princes, but real 
spontaneous acts. I will only mention one which has a little 
wider interest. 

For several years there had been some correspondence between 
the National Gallery and our Embassy at Vienna about a picture 
which it was thought desirable should be acquired for England. 
It was a very large picture and had been painted by an Austrian 
Court painter of some renown at the end of the eighteenth century. 
It represented a debate in the old House of Commons, Pitt 
speaking, and there were thirty-six portraits about one third of 
life-size for which the members had sat. Amongst them was Fox 
and Lord Castlereagh. The picture was in the gallery of the 
Belvedere Palace, the private property of the Emperor. To the 
offers of the National Gallery either to buy the picture or ex- 
change it against one the Emperor should choose, only very 
stiffish answers had been returned through the Court officials to 
the effect that His Imperial Majesty neither sold nor exchanged 
his pictures. 

Some little time after the official negotiations had come to a 
hopeless standstill, I took one day the opportunity of telling a 
great friend of mine that I was very much interested in the acquisi- 
tion of the picture, as it represented an English historical scene, 
and that I was very sorry we could not have it. I had taken good 
care to choose for this remark a very great gentleman, but one 
who was entirely independent of the Court. I knew, however, 
that what I said would at once reach the Emperor’s ears through 
a great Court personage with whom I was on very good terms. 
After a few days I received the visit of the Great Chamberlain 
who presides over all the palaces and museums, which in Austria 
is a Court appointment, and who on account of his magniloquent 
ways had been dubbed Don Magnifico. Though he had known 
me since my schoolroom days I detected a shade of embarrassment 
in his manner, tempered, however, by genuine pleasure in 
delivering a most gracious message from the Emperor, to the 
effect that His Imperial Majesty had heard that I was interested 
in the picture, and that he therefore was very glad to present it 
tome. This was an act of real friendliness and I knew that it 
was quite spontaneous; for none of the official entourage would 
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have proposed a thing so contrary to the traditions of the 
Court. 

It is difficult for English people, who see their Royalties lead- 
ing the untrammelled life of private individuals, to imagine how 
the Spanish etiquette hampers an Austrian Monarch, and this 
leads me to touch once more upon a theme on which I said a few 
words in a former article in this Review.’ A great deal of absurd 
scandal has been made out of the Emperor’s friendship with the 
actress Frau Schratt, and I may as well say at once that many of 
my friends believed that she was the Emperor’s daughter, born 
when he was quite young, before his marriage. The Empress 
Elisabeth’s encouragement and approval of this friendship tends 
to this conclusion, and she surely would not have allowed her 
young and adored daughter, the Archduchess Valérie, to be in that 
lady’s society had it been otherwise. 

The men who knew Frau Schratt all told me that she was not 
at all clever, but a comfortable, simple, very slipshod woman in 
her ‘ Intérieur.’ All that ever transpired about the intimacy was 
that the Emperor was in the habit of having his coffee at eight in 
the morning at Frau Schratt’s house, and that when he had a 
free evening he went to play whist there with Herr Schratt and 
some Professor or employé whose name has escaped me. Frau 
Schratt was not a great actress and, though she might have been 
fresh and pretty once, all that was left of good looks when I saw 
her was a pair of rather pathetic blue eyes. If the theory of her 
parentage was not correct, the friendship was certainly founded 
on the wish to escape for some hours from a palace which was not 
2 home, and to be allowed to be a little human sometimes. 

It has often been asserted that all the members of the House 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine were degenerates. This has been attributed 
to frequent intermarriages. That this is not the only cause of 
degeneracy must be patent to everyone who takes an interest in 
the question, as feeble-mindedness and degeneracy are far more 
frequent in the lower, where there are few intermarriages, 
than in the higher classes. As a matter of fact there were some 
very remarkable men and women in the Imperial family during 
the reign of Francis Joseph. The Archdukes Albrecht and 
William and their sister the Archduchess Marie, all children of 
the famous General, the Archduke Charles, were clever, witty, 
charming and high-minded. The Archduke Rainer, for long the 
Emperor’s adviser, was a man who for character would have been 
eminent in any rank of life. Both the Archduchess Elisabeth 
and her daughter Queen Christina of Spain were women of the 
highest merit, and there are others I could name. 

? See ‘ Austria and Prussia,’ by Lady Paget, Nineteenth Century and After, 
May 1917. 
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In a family which counts nearly a hundred members it is not 
to be wondered at that there should be some degenerates; these 
have, however, mainly belonged to the Tuscan branch of the 
family and are far more Italian than Austrian. Johann Orth. 
whose mysterious life and death have aroused so much interest, 
was not really a degenerate, but a highly gifted man, full of 
originality and resource, who could not brook the restraint of the 
Viennese Court. His nephew, known by the name of Herr 
Wulfling, certainly appears to have been entirely unbalanced, 
and his niece the unfortunate Princess Louise, though up to a 
certain date a normal bright and healthy child, had, as she 
entered girlhood, inflammation of the brain for seven successive 
years, which left her the mental wreck that caused so much 
scandal in the world. 

There is no truth in the accusation that the Emperor quarrelled 
with all his family; his fault lay rather on the side of too much 
indulgence. He allowed several of its members to conclude 
marriages of which he did not approve, only making the condition 
that they should henceforth live as private individuals. When 
the only daughter of the Crown Prince Rudolph declared to him 
that the only man she would marry was Prince Windischgraetz, 
the Emperor kindly and graciously gave his consent, though the 
young Prince was not of equal birth. He was kind to the morgan- 
atic wife of his heir and nephew, though he foresaw quite clearly 
the immense danger to the Monarchy which would arise if she 
were raised to the rank of Empress and her children proclaimed 
as successors to the Crown. It would have meant the desertion 
of Vienna by the whole Imperial family as well as that of the 
aristocracy. None of the great names which had hitherto lent 
splendour to the Court would have appeared in the public functions 
or ceremonies, the Imperial Palace would have been invaded by 
place-hunters and a horde of enterprising adventurers, and 
the Imperial couple would have been absolutely isolated. A 
revolution would probably have followed, ending perhaps with 
a Republic, but more likely with the accession of one of the Arch- 
dukes married to a Princess of his own rank. History teaches us 
that this is the usual sequence of events. 

No doubt a heavy load of crime and misdeeds in past centuries 
remains to the account of the House of Hapsburg, and when 
looking at the Emperor Francis Joseph I always had the impres- 
sion that a weighty ‘Karma’ rested on his fated head. Why it 
was so ordered that at a time when unrest of every kind, rank 
materialism, rampant luxury and love of pleasure, gambling and 
irresponsibility were the distinctive characteristics of the younger 
generation, a Prince so inadequately endowed with strength and 
imagination should sit upon the throne, is to our human ken one 
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of those mysteries through which God’s hand leads nations, like 
individual lives, through the ordeal of suffering to greater under- 
standing. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph may in his life have paid off 
long-standing debts incurred in former existences, but who can 
say that they would have done better than he, wanting as he was 
in that first quality of a ruler, force of character? Weakness was 
the crowning misery of his existence. Weakness in his old age 
dragged him into the fatal alliance with the arch-enemy of 
Austria; his helplessness was pitiful, yet all this does not alter 
the fact that he was quite incapable of the enormities so many 
writers attribute to him. 

He was a great gentleman, kind, generous and sincere as far 
as a very weak man canbe so. His life was one of continual and 
conscientious labour for what he conceived to be the good of his 
Empire, and he was most beloved by his subjects. His patience 
was without end and his resignation to the will of God entire. 


R.1.P. 
WALBURGA PAGET. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH 


THE thought of liberty is in the very air we breathe. Whether 
or not it will materialise into a lasting benefit to the human race 
will depend largely on the power of sustained enthusiasm for an 
ideal that will overcome obstacles and indifference. This breath 
of liberty is touching our Church life. That the Church has 
failed, is a phrase with which in these days we are unfortunately 
familiar. Yet continued assertion does not necessarily establish 
a truth, and it is well to remember that it is not traditions of 
past ages alone that need to be tested in order to discover whether 
truth be embodied therein. 

It is easy to bring indictments, to say the Church is ‘ behind 
the times,’ and that it has ever been indifferent to social reform. 
Indeed there is a temptation for every enthusiast to accuse the 
Church of inertia and lukewarmness because his or her own 
special idea or scheme has not received support. If it be true 
that the Church bas failed, it is for a deeper reason than indiffer- 
ence to social reform or refusal to lead in some special crusade.’ 

That clergymen in great numbers are amongst those who 
proclaim the Church’s failure is not necessarily a hopeful 
sign—indeed there is a danger in too lightly making the adinission, 
for many having done so appear satisfied at the generosity of 
their confession, and make few attempts to remedy the state of 
affairs. It is certainly true that some of those who most loudly 
deplore the inability of the Church to meet the needs of the day 
and speak of the Church’s failure are those who, while not deli- 
berately or actively opposing attempts at reform, are inert, and 
seldom strengthen the hands of their more courageous and inspired 
brethren. 

Whether or not it is right to say that the Church has failed, 
surely depends upon what standard of the Church’s mission to 
the world is accepted. Her mission would perhaps be defined 
differently by various schools of thought, yet few, we believe, 


? The word ‘ Church’ is used for the most part in its restricted sense, i.e. the 
Church of England, not as in the Bidding Prayer, for ‘the whole congregation 
of Christian people throughout the world.’ 
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will deny that if the Church is to fulfil its mission it must 
interpret to mankind the mind of Christ, and represent Him 
to the world. The mission of a National Church being to inter- 
pret Him to the nation, we have to ask ourselves if it can be 
said that the Church of England does represent to the nation 
the Christ ideal? Do men and women when thinking of the 
Church connect it in their minds with that for which Christ lived, 


nd,with what He taught? The question would be answered 


variously, yet it is difficult not to come to the conclusion 
that the Church does not stand for this in the eyes of the nation. 
If this be so, it is here-that the Church has failed. When the 
word ‘ Church’ is heard, we must mournfully confess that it does 
not necessarily convey to the listener that for which Christ 
taught and for which He lived. People, we are told, are getting 
very critical. Let it be admitted that where the Church is con- 
cerned men and women are getting more and more critical, yet 
its severest critics are often those who in reality love it best; 
there has seldom in the history of our nation been a time when 
the people sought more for God, or were more devoted to the 
Christ ideal. The fact that, at a university, before the War, ten 
times as Many men as would have done so in the last generation 
attended lectures on such subjects as ‘ The practical duties of men 
who call themselves Christian,’ though at the same time but a 
small proportion took Orders, illustrates this truth. It may be 
true that many have ceased to be specially interested in the 
Church, yet when this is the case it is often due not to spiritual 
indifference but to the fact that the Church does not represent 
to them the Christ ideal, and is not truly Catholic. 

If then the Church has failed in its mission, there is no real 
cause for surprise that it has failed to be a power in this crisis 
of the nation’s history. Though the Church may be the first to 
admit its failure, it seems, while deploring the fact, to have little 
power to remedy it. Let us hope that the attempts at reform 
now being made by the various Committees appointed by the 
Archbishop will be fruitful; it is a question, however, whether 
the issues involved are not so profound and far-reaching as to 
make it almost an impossibility for such Committees to meet the 
situation: Until just ordinary Church men and women, instead 
of remaining silent on Church matters, express their aspirations, 
and have a more vital share in Church life, it cannot we believe 
become a living power. It is the laity® that now seem to care 
most for what is vital. The organised Church seems to be capable 
of dealing only with matters that are really immaterial to the 
larger issues. To these larger issues the Church appears to be 
almost indifferent. The laity at present have little power, it is 

? The word ‘laity ’ is used as meaning both men and women. 
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the hierarchical ministry, bishops, priests and deacons, who govern 
the Church as at present constituted. 

There is in these days an intense and passionate desire for 
wider freedom, greater unity, truer fellowship amongst all who 
profess and call themselves Christians, and it is the conviction 
of many that if only it were possible for the Church to modify 
her officia! attitude of thought, on certain lines, to make ite 
position clear on others, more would be achieved to strengthen 
its own life by the promotion of unity and true fellowship than 
can be hoped for from any number of conferences and schemes 
of unity. Is not the Church’s official attitude on the subject of 
dogmatic teaching and episcopacy not only a great barrier in 
the way of fellowship and unity but a hindrance to many who, 
though not marked as ‘good Churchmen,’ are not indifferent to 
the real life of the Church? We do not ignore the continually 
repeated statement that any modification of the present position 
would hinder union with the Eastern and Roman Churches, yet 
many, whose opinions cannot be ignored, are firmly persuaded 
that unity at home will in the end make for wider unity, truer 
catholicity than at present obtains, and also recognise the simple 
truth that if a step taken is a right one it cannot eventually lead 
to disastrous consequences. 

Doctrine, being an attempt at an intellectual statement of 
what is believed to be truth, is essential to all who think, and to 
every religious body. Dogma however is different; it is enforcing 
@ special statement or definition of a truth as the only one to be 
accepted by the members of a particular body. Acceptance of 
these special statements is offered as a test of membership, of 
fitness for service. Assent to a specified intellectual statement 
of truth as a criterion of true Christianity or even of Church- 
manship is in reality accepted by no one, but practically 
we—that is the Church of England—attempt to make it so, and 
are thus in danger of reducing the Church to a body of people 
who believe that the Infinite can be adequately expressed in finite 
words. The dogmas of our Church enforce a certain expression 
of theological beliefs as the only one to be accepted, and officially 
our Church denies a place in her ministry to those who cannot 
accept them. In the dogmatic teaching of the Church, often 
couched in archaic language, the conceptions expressed cannot 
in many cases receive at the present day intelligent 
intellectual acceptance, nor do they possess any driving 
force. It is impossible to read our Lord’s life and teaching 
and really to believe that He ever made acceptance of a 
dogma a condition of discipleship. His test is ever a spiritual 
one, manifested in daily life. ‘Ye shall know them by their 
fruits,’ ‘ become as little children,’ ‘believe in Me.’ The trouble 
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is we have not faith enough to trust that which alone can be 
trusted—Love and the Spirit of Truth. All else eventually fails, 
all other tests fail, and it is because we put our faith in what again 
and again have proved to be unworthy tests that we cannot claim 
within the ministry of our Church many of the finest and noblest 
spirits of to-day. We do not in our creed forget to state our belief 
in a God Who is the Maker of all things visible and invisible. Our 
Lord Himself and the Spirit are invisible, but the invisible which 
is the only real we do not allow to be a deciding factor in every- 
day life. An instance of this can perhaps be given in the exam- 
ination of candidates by Societies for the mission field. It is 
not that the life of one who offers him or herself is looked upon 
as unimportant, that their characters have not been tested, but 
the special emphasis is laid on theological dogma, more perhaps 
in the personal interviews than in the papers they sign, and 
their ‘ orthodoxy,’ or lack of it, is eventually the deciding factor 
as to whether or not they are regarded as fit to take the Christian 
message. Clear explanations are often demanded on that which 
ultimately cannot be explained. , 

A young and ardent soul receives a call for service, and 
offers himself as a minister of the Church, either for home or 
foreign service, to take the Christian message to a hungry 
world and thus to follow Christ. Let us go back two thousand 
years and imagine ourselves on the shores of Galilee when a 
disciple would be called by the Master to carry His message, 
The Master speaks, and the words which fall from His lips speak 
of life. The thought that the disciple called to give His message 
would be met by such questions as ‘What do you believe about 
the Incarnation, the Atonement? Explain the Atonement?’ is 
so repugnant that we hesitate even in imagination to attribute 
such words to-Him. Yet those who would serve Him in His 
Church must submit not only to those but to other like questions 
on subjects far less vital. In this matter it appears as though we 
do not attempt to trust to the Spirit of Christ, and a false standard 
isset up. His standard lasts for all time, ‘ Believe in Me.’ ‘ Love 
one another.’ ‘By this shall all men know ye are my disciples.’ 
We shall be told it is too vague, yet it appears to us that such a 
plea cannot be made by those who trust that which can alone 
be trusted—the Spirit of Christ. True it is that other tests are 
needful, but the primary one, the essential one should surely be 
the one used by our Lord Himself. A call comes to the Church— 
to all—to have in things spiritual a firmer faith in the power of 
the Spirit, and to learn that to be utterly faithful to the promptings 
of the Spirit is true orthodoxy. And if this faith in the power 
of the Spirit to guide were fully apprehended by the Church as 


a whole we cannot think it would bring chaos as many fear. Faith 
4r2 
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ever brings its own reward, and, to our astonishment perhaps, we 
should find ourselves far nearer to each other than hitherto. 
Moreover if a profounder faith in the living power of the unseen 
Spirit arose, it is possible that another great barrier to unity, 
which is a root cause of exclusiveness, might be minimised if 
not completely overcome. We know that many in the Church 
believe in the Divine Right of the Episcopate, though it is true 
that the Church has officially given no utterance to that effect. 
It is however insistence on certain views of the Episcopate and 
of the priesthood which lies at the root of our divisions. It is 
immovably held by many devout Churchmen that the Episcopate 
is essential by Divine ordering to the existence of the Church, 
and that the Episcopal channel alone possesses the power of trans- 
mitting grace of orders. So dear to those that hold it is this 
belief that it needs much courage for anyone to plead that yet 
once again—for the sake of the Church’s own life and mission— 
the matter should be thought out afresh in the light of New 
Testament teaching, progressive enlightenment and present-day 
needs. There may be much that can be said in defence of the 
position that the Episcopate is necessary to the existence of the 
Church and that grace of orders can be transmitted through the 
Episcopal channel alone. Yet the situation on the mission field . 
as well as at home is making it incumbent upon the Church to 
reconsider conclusions which were once accepted without question. 
So we take courage and hope that this vital subject may be 
re-handled afresh, and a clear authoritative declaration made 
upon it. In the re-handling it may be discovered that much 
which makes for exclusiveness and fosters differences has been 
too easily accepted, and that the path of truth leads to the 
land of unity. ; 
There is a growing conviction that unity will ever be a dream, 
a mere subject for platform orations, unless certain ideas about 
Episcopacy and Priesthood are cleared up, and some corrected. 
Has not the time come for the whole question once more to be 
studied afresh? Lightfoot points out that at the close of the 
apostolic age there were presbyters and deacons in the Church, but 
no trace of bishops as a separate order.* Views held on the 
subject of Episcopacy which make for severance rather than unity 
are based on the insistence that bishops were formed out of the 
Apostolic order, have continued in unbroken line, and that through 
them alone can ministerial grace be bestowed. Lightfoot ‘* how- 
ever pdints out that the Episcopate was not formed out of the 


* The title episcopus is often used in the New Testament, but by study 
of the passages where it occurs, it is plain that the titles presbyter and bishop 
were interchangeable, and St. Peter (1 Peter v. 1, 2) addresses the elders, as 
himself am elder or presbyter. See also Acts xx. 17-28, Titus i. 5-7. 

* Epistle to Philippians, Christian Ministry, Lightfoot. 
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Apostolic order by delegation, but out of the presbyters by 
elevation. This being so, what becomes of the idea of special 
power or magic, so to speak, necessarily attaching to the laying 
on of episcopal hands in Ordination or Confirmation? Lightfoot’s 
conclusions may be challenged, but have they been refuted? Even 
if they had been refuted, can it be truly maintained that there is 
sufficient evidence of this special episcopal power to warrant the 
belief in it being considered vital, in view of the fact that it lies at 
the root of our divisions? Episcopacy is the order in our Church. 
No Churchman, indeed no one with a glimmer even of the historic 
sense, would raise the question of abandoning or altering it, but 
are we not manifestly wrong in being disturbed at the thought of a 
member of another Church, not episcopally confirmed, joining in 
our Holy Communion? Our Church lays itself open to the charge 
of insincerity, for it continually pleads for unity, prays for unity, 
but clings tenaciously to that which makes for division. Why 
again should we be horrified at the suggestion that, when there 
is a body of Christians in a remote place, which no Anglican Priest 
can possibly visit more than once or twice a year, a layman should 
be appointed to administer the Sacrament? If the Church would 
in this vital matter openly accept what appear to be the facts 
not only of New Testament teaching but of historical research, 
it would at once make for unity by accepting what they inevitably 
involve. 

It used to be thought that the great commission given by Our 
Lord—‘ As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you . 
whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them ; whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained ’—was given to the Apostles 
alone, and on that supposition some of the teaching of the Church 
was founded. But all the members of the Fulham Conference on 
Confession and Absolution in 1901 agreed—and the conclusion is 
an obvious one, when the accounts in St. Luke’s and St. John’s 
gospels are compared—that these words were spoken not to the 
Apostles alone, but to the whole Church, and that on the occasion 
of their utterance women were present as well as men. It is 
surely to be hoped and believed that the Church will have the 
courage to accept the logical conclusion of this position. 

Certain lines of thought have too long been accepted though 
not proved. ‘ Prove all things,’ says the Apostle. A life without 
inquiry is no life at all. It is at times like these that accepted 
lines of thought must be tested, for they have often been accepted 
by the Church in bygone ages not invariably in the interests of 
truth but—unconsciously perhaps—to defend a certain position, 
and for the purpose of upholding the Church’s dignity and power. 

Again and again writers consciously or subconsciously appear 
to be defending a position rather than seeking for truth. It is 
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this attitude of defending a position created by a priestly hier- 
archy and handed down through the ages that has made it difficult 
to see clearly. Statements made of old with all appearance of 
truth have been accepted. Once accepted they have become in 
succeeding generations a part of their very being. The day dawns, 
and for many it is a sad day, when it is inevitably borne in upon 
@ certain generation that much which has been accepted as trath 
was promulgated to defend a position—a position which the 
defenders were no doubt immovably persuaded was essential to 
the maintenance of the Faith. Have we not learnt that truth 
is larger and greater than its ‘ defenders’ supposed, and that it 
needs no defence? 

To turn to the priesthood, we all know that there are two 
words for priest in the New Testament, apecBvrepos and (epevs, 
the first meaning presbyter or elder, the second a sacrificing 
priest. Is it true, or not, that the second of those words is never 
once used of the ordained ministers of the Gospel, and that the 
only sacrificial priesthood recognised in the New Testament is 
that belonging to the Christian brotherhood? We know it is 
true, yet it was to the interest of the Church that ordained 
ministers should be invested with special power, and they were 
represented as priests standing between God and man. On the 
subject of the priesthood it is necessary to be clear and, if we 
are willing to accept the findings of Lightfoot, we shall learn 
that no sacerdotal functions or privileges for presbyters are found 
in the New Testament, nor in the Apostolic Fathers—they appear 
only towards the close of the second century and in full growth 
not until after the middle of the third century. Moreover we 
learn from Lightfoot that, although the form of sacerdotalism in 
the Christian Church is Jewish, its spirit is due to Pagan influence. 

It is this dominating spirit of sacerdotalism which eventually 
brings the soul of man into bondage, that has always been inimical 
to true religion, and is so still. There is a danger of its being 
the enemy of true Christianity, of unity and of fellowship at this 
moment of the nation’s history. Trace it through the history 
of the Jews in the Old Testament and in the time of our Lord. 
The priests are continually the enemies of the good, the spiritual, 
and it has too often been the same in the Christian Church ; there 
is a danger that it may even be so to-day if certain claims for 
the Episcopate and the priesthood are maintained. 

It is not easy to state what to many is unwelcome, yet it must 
be confessed that men—with few exceptions—no longer believe 
that bishops and priests necessarily, either as a body or as in- 
dividuals, are more under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, or 
channels of the Spirit, than other persons. Facts do not point 
in that direction. 

It may be painful to make this admission, yet we only truly 
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live, only come through crises with the soul dominant when 
things are faced as they truly are, and men are willing, difficult 
though it be, to draw away that which veils the truth. There is 
in these days—there always has been at every period of awaken- 
ing and growth—a new insistence on fact, a demand for veri- 
fication. The greatest hindrance, Bacon tells us, to apprehending 
the truth is that we will have things to be as we think they are, 
and not as they really are. During the last three years the whole 
nation has touched the bed-rock of things, and when that happens 
unreality goes to the wall and men cry out for the real. If it 
were the case that bishops and ordained ministers of the Church 
were necessarily in a special manner the recipients of the Spirit 
of God in any capacity, it might naturally have been expected 
that they more than any other body of men during the past 
three years would have shown most of the Spirit of Christ, mani- 
fested the greatest self-sacrifice, been the most inspired in their 
utterances. It is difficult to maintain that this has been the 
case. There have been individually splendid examples in every 
branch of life, and our Church has shown us many such examples. 
But in the priesthood as a body it has not been pre-eminently 
manifested. Men on the battlefield have found that ordinary good 
men have shown as much self-sacrifice, love, tenderness and 
Christ-living as ordained ministers. Unordained men have mani- 
fested the fruits of the Spirit as potently as ordained ministers, 
a manifestation which can only be made by him in whom the 
Holy Spirit dwells. There is nothing new in this, but the fact 
has during the past three years been driven home in such a way 
that no longer will any contrary statement be allowed to pass 
unchallenged by the people. The Church will need to reckon 
with this profound apprehension of new values—apprehended 
not merely by the few but by the whole nation—unless she is 
prepared finally to alienate those for whom she still surely has 
& mission. 

It has hitherto been the ministers of the Church who have 
mainly interpreted to the people the teaching of Christ and of 
the Church. With the best will in the world the interpretation 
has not been free, we will not say from self-interest, but from 
Church interest. Thoughts and teaching based in bygone 
ages often on unworthy motives, such as the power of the 
priesthood and the exaltation of the organised Church, have 
been accepted quite genuinely, by succeeding generations 
of ministers of the Church, as Divine teaching and as 
such have been passed on. Every member of the Church 
after the War will, we believe, have a larger share in 
studying and thinking out these things, and just as a higher 
conception of the destiny of mankind is found in a democracy 
than in a State governed by the few, so will there be a greater 
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and wider conception of the Church’s mission when all her chil- 
dren recognise their share in its fulfilment. Need we fear such 
@ consummation? Let it be remembered that true democracy 
owes its very breath of life to Christian thought and teaching ; 
it is too much taken for granted that the past is reverenced 
and followed only by those who are called ‘ traditionalists.’ Many 
who are working now for a new order of things are following 
more closely the traditions of the early days of the Church than 
those who faithlessly see in every living movement a discarding 
of the teaching of the past. 

To modify the official Church thought on the subject of dogma 
and Episcopacy might appear to many to spell death to the 
Church. On the contrary it would be not annihilation but trans- 
formation, leading to a fuller and more perfect life. It is by 
clinging, if not in words, at least by its attitude towards other 
Churches and towards the unconfirmed, to what may almost 
be called magical claims for Episcopacy and the priesthood that 
the Church gives the appearance of defending a position rather 
than interpreting to the nation the mind of Christ. If only all 
those who believed this—and there are many who do so both in 
the hierarchical ministry and amongst the laity—would take their 
stand upon it, new life would flow in, and the thousands who 
now are silently saying farewell would return and bring rich 
contributions to the treasury of the Church. But it is of no use 
to attempt a compromise. 

The Church needs converting; the organisation is so often 
put first and life second; its dignity, status, receives much 
consideration, other matters far more vital too little. Things 
cannot be altered by showing a little sympathy with labour 
here, a wider comprehension of the woman’s movement 
there; these attempts to win those who are growing in power 
and influence, though well meaning, are not only pathetic but 
futile. Someone has said that ‘It is in the soul that things 
happen,’ and these attempts to win certain sections of society 
do not touch the soul of the matter. This lies in not only a 
willingness, but a desire and ardent determination to put first 
things first—the soul of the people first, the Church’s organisation 
second. 

It is not to be thought that those holding certain views should 
be asked to give up that which brings comfort and which they 
hold so dear; the plea is that no attempt should in future be 
made to enforce those views as a test of churchmanship, and 
that a clear and authoritative declaration should be made on the 
subjects referred to. If this is acceded to, we may find and 
shall rejoice to find that sons and daughters of the Church who 
seemed to have drifted far away will gladly seek to have a larger 
share in Church life. 
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It will be said that offence would be given to some, and 
offence needlessly given is ever sin. Changes in the Church 
however must surely come if it is to enter into new life; one of 
the lessons we shall doubtless need to learn is to trust more than 
we have hitherto’ done to the Christian consciousness of the 
people. There is far more genuine Christianity in the non- 
chureh-going people than the Church realises. Indeed there is 
such an awakening of spiritual life, not only in non-Church people 
but in secular organisations, that unless the Church takes heed 
and is willing to learn, we may indeed have a grave apprehension 
that no longer will it be the case of the blind seeking to lead the 
blind, but the blind seeking to lead those who see. 

The solution of many problems lies perhaps in a greater faith 
than we have hitherto manifested in the truth that man is par- 
taker of the Divine nature. An abiding confidence in this truth 
will develop all that is highest and best in mankind. The Christ 
ideal has a stronger hold upon the nation than ever before; let 
us not be too anxious to discover whether men and women of 
goodwill are communicants before welcoming them and encourag- 
ing them to aid the Church’s mission. They too will learn. and 
possibly have only been alienated by a mistaken presentation of 
the Sacrament. They too can bring much that is precious to the 
treasury of the Church. The laity have hitherto been indifferent, 
knowing they had no real part in Church life; the Church con- 
sequently suffers. It is not too late. We have been far too 
ready to think, because up till now we have been taught to do so, 
that everything concerning Church life should rest with the hier- 
archical ministry ; we must think afresh, put aside indifference 
and have a share in Church life. The authorities should not 
only listen to the laity but welcome their aid. 

The feeling that women must have a far larger part than 
hitherto in the ministry of the Church is becoming more general 
every day. Exactly what form their part will take it is not easy 
to foretell, but the almost complete absence of it at present con- 
stitutes a grave weakness in the Church. Newman considered 
the absence of the Anglo-Saxon element a great loss to Rome, and 
womankind is more universal even than Anglo-Saxondom ! As the 
Church message should appeal to the whole human race, surely 
it ought to represent in itself, not the one half only, but the two 
halves of the race. Does it? Women do most of the listening 
and much of the working, but does the soul of woman speak 
through the Church to the soul of the race? We know it does 
not. This thought has been elaborated by the present writer 
here and elsewhere.” Women must have a wider share in the 


5 See ‘The Coming Order in the Church of Christ,’ The Nineteenth Century 


and After, September and November 1916, and Woman and the Church, by 
B. H. Streeter and Edith Picton-Turbervill, published by Fisher Unwin. 
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ministry, and the laity a wider share in the life of the Church, 
if it is to be a power in national life. It is those who do not 
generally read Church papers who are needed to help in the 
Church’s many problems. Therefore it is to be hoped that Church 
matters will be dealt with far more than hitherto in the secular 
magazines. Confine these subjects to Church papers and theo- 
logical books—they go round and round in the same circle and 
nothing further happens. The laity are not, generally speaking, 
theologians or versed in ecclesiastical law, but the abandonment 
of Church affairs to those who are learned in these subjects 
admittedly leaves much to be desired, and the laity will have 
a valuable contribution to make. 

The problems now to be solved in Church life, though pro- 
foundly religious, are of a more practical kind than in past years, 
and subjects discussed in Church papers for years can be made 
more living and vital if treated in periodicals reaching other 
than ecclesiastically trained minds, thus encouraging men and 
women to realise their responsibility in the life of the Church. 

Many Church men and women, through no fault of their own, 
have drifted from the real life of the Church. The mass of the 
people are not only untouched by its influence, but we cannot 
ignore the fact that they think of it with something almost 
approaching contempt. We try to take comfort in the thought 
that the world is ever at enmity with the Church of Christ, yet 
somehow this does not satisfy. The Church is not persecuted, 
it is simply regarded as weak and ineffective. Why? Because 
there is a growing conviction that the Church stands for what it 
does not really believe, holds and tenaciously holds positions which 
are not tenable. The profound feeling that there is lack of sip- 
cerity in the Church lies at the root of its ineffectiveness, and it 
is surely hopeless to suppose that the rectifying of minor abuses 
such as committees are now engaged upon will touch the root 
of the matter or restore power to the Church. Frederick Robertson 
by restating Christian truth sixty years ago saved thousands 
from atheism—not anti-theism—into which they were being 
driven by the teaching of the Church. His spirit is with us still. 
It may be that in these days no one man will be the means of 
restating and vivifying the teaching of the Church. There is a 
general awakening to new life ; when this finds expression within 
the Church, and under its influence the Church with courage 
and with faith considers afresh its ways and its teaching, we may 
hope to see a new dawn, bringing with it life and power, breaking 


on the nation. 
E. Picton-TURBERVILL. 





THE DEATH OF THE CENCI IN ROME 


In the preface to his tragedy The Cenci Shelley says : 


A manuscript was communicated to me during my travels in Italy, which 
was copied from the archives of the Cenci Palace at Rome, and contains a 
detailed account of the horrors which ended in the extinction of one of the 
noblest and richest families of that city during the Pontificate of 
Clement VIII. in the year 1599. 


He proceeds to narrate briefly the hideous story unfolded in the 
following pages, and makes the somewhat characteristic sugges- 
tion that 

the Pope, among other motives of severity, probably felt that -whoever 


killed the Count Cenci deprived his treasury of a certain and copious source 
of income. 


To this suggestion he adds a note: 


The Papal Government formerly took the most extraordinary pre- 
cautions against the publicity of facts which offer so tragical a demonstra- 
tion of its own wickedness and weakness; so that the communication of the 
MS. had become, until very lately, a matter of some difficulty. 


The dedication of the tragedy to Leigh Hunt is dated the 
29th of May, 1819, and rather more than thirty years after that 
date (1851 and the following year) my father, Sir John Simeon, 
was living in Italy. He was a good linguist and bought many 
books while abroad. This manuscript came to me from his library, 
which was sold in 1871 after his death, and I am satisfied that this 
pitiful story, which even after the lapse of more than three cen- 
turies cannot be read without a shudder of horror and a sigh 
of sympathy, is now appearing for the first time in an English, 
or, for that matter, in any foreign garb. 

The copy from which this translation has been made is, I 
have little doubt, almost, if not quite, contemporary with the 
terrible story it relates, and it would be interesting and pleasant 
to think it was the identical copy that had been handled by 
Shelley. However that may be, handwriting, paper and ink 
all combine to prove considerable age, and it must be one of very 
few copies, as we know of the obstacles raised by the Vatican 
against multiplication. 

1191 
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Anyone with leisure in these unleisured days will find that 
a comparison of the story here set forth with Shelley’s work will 
amply repay him. The poet has followed the historical facts most 
carefully, as far as possible, and out of them has created a tragedy 
that, for rhythmical beauty and music and pathos, is equalled 
by few and surpassed by none in our language. The day on 
which Shelley was shown that manuscript was a red-letter day 
for English literature. 


THE STORY OF THE DEATH OF GIACOMO AND BEATRICE 
CENCI, AND OF LUCREZIA PETRONIA CENCI, THEIR STEP- 
MOTHER, PARRICIDES, IN ROME, DURING THE PONTIFICATE 
OF CLEMENT P.P. VIll., ON SATURDAY, 11 SEPTEMBER, 1599 


The most abominable life led by Francesco Cenci the Roman, 
all through his existence, brought about not only his own 
destruction, but the total ruin of many other people and of his 
own family in particular. He was the son of a Monsignore 
Cenci, Treasurer in the time of Pius V., who left him such a 
fortune that this only son had an annual income of one hundred 
and seventy thousand scudi.’ Owing to this great fortune he 
was, moreover, able to marry an extremely rich wife, but, after 
she had borne him seven weakly children, she died, and he, making 
a new marriage with another lady, had no further progeny. 

The smallest vice that could be laid to the charge of this 
man was an unnatural one, and the greatest was that he did 
not believe in God, as was well proved by facts; because having 
been thrice put upon his trial for that most horrible offence, he 
compounded with justice by a payment of two hundred thousand 
scudi,? and his want of religion was proved by his want of 
conscience and by his never going to church. The one good 
deed of his life was the building, in the. courtyard of his palace, 
of a church dedicated to St. Thomas, and that rather with the 
intention of burying in it all his children, whom he hated to 
an extent unexampled in the world. 

And this was in their earliest youth, when they had given 
him no cause whatever, and to get rid of them from before his 
eyes he sent the three eldest, Giacomo, Cristoforo, and Rocco,’ 
to the University of Salamanca and left them there without any 
resources, which rendered the youths desperate. But their des- 
peration was much increased by the severity and cruelty of their 
father, who refused either to clothe or feed them, so that they 
were compelled to have recourse to the Pope, who gave them 
supplies. Now just at this time came the third accusation, which 

2 About 34,000]. of our money by a rough computation. * About 40,0007. 


® He had five sons: the three named above, and Bernardo or Bernardino, 
and Francesco. 
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was the last, for the three brothers went to the Pope and com- 
plained that their father had murdered Francesco, because he 
was taking away the character of the family. The Pope, although 
he desired to prosecute, refused to follow his inclination, so as 
not to give satisfaction to the sons, so he drove them from his 
presence as rebels against their father, who came out of prison 
after paying one hundred thousand scudi.* As he dared not put 
into execution all his ill-will towards his children, he cursed them 
all, from the eldest to the youngest, every day, with beatings 
for his two unhappy daughters. 

The elder of these, however, succeeded in conveying a petition 
to the Pope, recommending herself to His Holiness, and praying 
that he would, according to his custom, either find her a husband 
or put her into a convent. The Pope was so much moved by her 
piteous entreaties that he married her to Signor Carlo Gabrielli, 
of one of the leading families of Gubbio, to whom she took many 
thousands of scudi as a marriage portion. This unexpected step 
on the part of his daughter surprised Francesco, but he could not 
do otherwise than bow to the wishes of the Pope; but in order to 
prevent Beatrice, now grown up, and encouraged by the example 
of her sister, from going behind his back with a similarly 
irreparable plan, he shut her up in a room by herself and carried 
her meals to her with his own hands, and there she stayed many 
days with a plentiful allowance of beating. 

Meanwhile, to his great delight, his son Rocco was murdered 
by one Norcino, and the following year Cristoforo by Paolo Corsi, 
and on the occasion of these two deaths he showed his real 
impiety, for neither on funeral ceremonies nor on candles would 
he spend a farthing, saying abusively that no matter how many 
sons he might have he would always be glad to hear of their 
death and wonld rejoice over it. . . . [Here follows a detailed 
account of Francesco’s treatment of Beatrice and her step- 
mother.*| ‘The poor girl, unable to live longer in such misery, 
followed the same road as her sister and sent a good petition to 
the Pope; but whether it was received or not it had no effect, 
nor could it be found in the Secretariate of Petitions while she 
was in prison. In this Memorial she also spoke in the name of 
her stepmother. On learning this Francesco redoubled his 
cruelty and closed to them every road that might lead to hope, 
so that he reduced these unhappy women to such depths of 
desperation that his own children began to plan his death. 

A frequent visitor at Casa Cenci was Monsignore Guerra, a 
young man of cheerful, pleasant disposition and of easy life, who 
(as the proverb says) could adapt himself to any saddle. He was 


* About 20,0007. 
5 ‘Which,’ as Carlyle would say, ‘shall be read in the original language 
only.’ : 
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tall, well-made, and handsome, and although he was attractive to 
Beatrice he was hated by her father because he had long been 
on friendly terms with bis children. When the Monsignore 
knew that Francesco was from home, he would go up to the 
women’s apartments and there pass many hours with them as 
their confidant, listening, now to the complaints of Signora 
Lucrezia against her husband, and now to those of Signora 
Beatrice against her father. One day while listening to those of 
Signora Beatrice he showed so much good will and confidence in 
his power to effect that which they desired, and was so much 
excited and urged by the girl, that he was at last obliged to 
promise to communicate with Signore Giacomo, without whom 
nothing could be done as he was the eldest brother. It was the 
easiest thing in the world to induce him to join in a conspiracy 
against his father, because he never had a penny from him and 
was extremely badly treated. All the more did he feel his 
ignominious position because he had a wife and six children; so 
the very rooms of the above-named Monsignore Guerra were soon 
decided upon as the best place in which to compass the death of 
the father, with the consent always of Signora Beatrice and her 
stepmother. 

For the execution of their plan two vassals of Signore Fran- 
cesco Cenci were discovered, who by their very nature were most 
hostile to him, one, called Marzio, on account of his love for 
the children, and the other, Olimpio, because he had been dis- 
missed by Signore Francesco from the Rocca della Petrella, 
where he had acted as castellan for Signore Matteo Colonna. 
And so the conspiracy was concluded and sworn to in the follow- 
ing manner. 

As Signore Francesco had announced his intention, with the 
consent of Signore Matteo Colonna, the owner of the property, 
of going to Petrella and spending there the summer of 1598 
with his family, they had decided to collect there ten or twelve 
bandits of the kingdom’ in whom they could trust, and having 
hidden them in the thick bushes round Petrella, they were to give 
them warning of the coming of Signore Francesco. The bandits 
were then to seize and keep him a prisoner, putting a ransom 
upon him. Meanwhile the children should hasten back to Rome 
to raise the necessary money and would pretend not to find any 
until the time agreed upon had elapsed, so that the bandits would 
be forced to kill Signore Francesco, and by this means they would 
escape the risk of punishment. But all this plan failed, because 
when Signore Francesco left Rome in the summer, the spies 
failed to collect the bandits, so he came safely to Petrella. Mean- 
while the bandits remaining without their booty, and not caring 
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to wait any longer for their doubtful prey, went off in search of 
safer quarters. And now was the daughter in despair of ever 
seeing the longed-for end of her scoundrel of a father, who day 
by day increased in cunning, and therefore she, as he never left 
the Rocca della Petrella, being now over seventy years of age, 
devised the following new plan. 

She summoned Marzio and Olimpio with whom she spoke 
from her window by night, her father being asleep, and gave 
them letters which they were to carry to Monsignore Guerra in 
Rome. ‘These contained her promise and that of her stepmother 
to give to each of them a sum of one thousand scudi * on condition 
that they committed the murder, one half to be paid to them in 
Rome by Monsignore Guerra and the other half to be paid by the 
women themselves after the deed was done. 

It was decided to murder him on the feast of the Nativity 
of the Virgin Mary, and for the purpose they were secretly intro- 
duced into the Rocca. His wife, however, having some slight 
feeling of devotion for the feast day of the Most Blessed Madonna, 
induced Signora Beatrice to wait until the following day so as 
not to commit a double sin. So on the evening of the 9th of 
September 1598, the wife and daughter having with great skill 
given the father an opiate, threw him into a profound sleep which 
lasted until midnight. Then Signora Beatrice, together with 
Signora Lucrezia, introduced Marzio and Olimpio into the old 
man’s room, and there coaxed them and wheedled them so that 
they should carry out the design. They then went into a . 
neighbouring room to await the end, but seeing the men turn 
back in terror, they asked them what they were thinking of, 
who replied that it was a shame to murder a poor old man and 
that pity had overcome them. Upon this the daughter flew into 
a violent passion and began to cry out against them and to speak 
thus: ‘You men, who pretend to be so brave, you have not 
dared to murder a sleeping man! For your cowardice I, with 
my own hands, will slay my father and you will not benefit 
much.’ 

Thus storming and raging she encouraged the murderers so 
that they returned to the bedroom followed by the women. 
Then one held a large piece of iron against Francesco’s fore- 
head, while the other drove it into his head with 4 heavy hammer, 
and thus they did also to his throat. Thus, as is believed, while 
his body was struggling in vain, his wretched soul was carried 
off by devils. Immediately following upon his assassination, 
a purse of money was given by the girl to the two men, and to 
Marzio, in addition, a cloak embroidered with gold, and so she 
sent them away. 

* About 2007. 
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As soon as the women were alone, they drew the iron out of 
the body, and wrapping the corpse in a sheet, they carried it 
through the rooms to a certain old loggia or gallery, which looked 
over an ill-kept untidy garden. Thence they threw it into an elder- 
tree, so that when it was found in the morning everyone would 
believe that he had gone to a necessary place hard by, that he 
had stumbled and fallen and remained hanging on the branches of 
the elder. This plan succeeded admirably, for as soon ag his 
daughter heard the news next morning she began to weep loudly 
and bewail the unhappy death of her father. She had, however, 
previously given the sheet to a washerwoman with an explanation 
of the blood-stains. So everything passed off well, the father 
was buried, and everyone returned to Rome, having effected 
that which was so much desired. And so they remained in 
security, not knowing what was passing at Naples. 

Now as the justice of God would not allow so atrocious a 
parricide to remain hidden and unpunished, it happened that at 
the high court of Naples, as soon as the death of Signore Fran- 
cesco was known, suspicion was aroused and men began to 
think that he had been murdered, and from that court a royal 
commissioner was dispatched to Petrella, to view the body and 
to seek out the suspected persons. All the inhabitants of Rocca 
were taken, bound, to Naples, but no evidence against the 
children could be discovered save that of the laundress who deposed 
that Signora Beatrice had given her a blood-stained sheet to 
wash, but that she did not believe her story as to the natural 
cause of the stains. The high court of Rome was immediately 
informed of this, but several months elapsed before the children 
of Signore Francesco made sure of what was happening, and 
in the meantime their youngest brother died, leaving only two 
males of the family, Giacomo and Bernardo. 

Monsignore Guerra, as soon as he became aware of the pro- 
ceedings of the court at Naples, sent out men to kill the 
murderers, Marzio and Olimpio, so that they should not fall into 
the hands of the court; and of these two only Olimpio was 
murdered at Terni, while Marzio, for his misfortune, was taken 
in Naples where he confessed everything. The Signori Giacomo 
and Bernardo Cenci were immediately imprisoned in Rome in 
Corte Savella, while Lucrezia and Beatrice were shut up in their 
own house under a strict guard, until Marzio was brought from 
Naples to be confronted with them. They were then also taken 
to Corte Savella, where they were constant in their denial of 
everything, in particular Signora Beatrice, who always refused 
to recognise the cloak mentioned above. Marzio, overpowered 
by the presence and the eloquence of Signora Beatrice, 
denied everything he had previously said and, being very 
obstinate, died under torture. Then, in order to avoid responsi- 
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bility before the de Commissione delicti for the death of this man, 
the judges, having no order to torture, sent all the guilty Cenci 
to the Castello, where they passed several months quietly. But 
lo and behold, the entire matter of their imprisonment was raised 
anew by the capture of the man who murdered Olimpio and who, 
on being brought to Rome, confessed everything. 

Monsignore Guerra, not wishing to await his ruin, which must 
have come when he was discovered and arrested, knew that he 
could not flee because he was too well known on account of his 
fine presence. He therefore bribed a coal-seller and made him 
give him his clothes, in which he dressed himself, and had 
himself completely shaved and his face dyed. He then bought 
two donkeys and began to drive them about Rome with well- 
feigned uncouthness, having his mouth full of bread and his 
hands of onions. The police in the meantime were seeking him 
both within and without Rome, while he skilfully sold his coal. 
He finally got clear of Rome, and finding the police in the 
country he passed through them and succeeded fortunately in 
making his escape unrecognised by them. But with his flight 
and with the confession of the other prisoners, evidence so 
accumulated against the Cenci, that they were once more taken 
from Castello to Corte Savella, and on being put to the torture, 
the males were fully convicted. 

Signora Lucrezia, as she was now old and her body weak, 
could not stand the rack and at once told all she knew; but the 
girl, strong and in good health, could not be induced either by 
kindness, nor by threats nor even by the rack to utter a word of 
importance, so that by her great skill she confounded all the judicial 
interrogators, until Signore Ulisse Mascarti, who had always 
examined her, admitted his powerlessness and referred the whole 
matter to the Pope, who called for a full report of the case that 
he might study it. His Holiness thought that Ulisse might be 
overcome by the beauty of Beatrice, and that he might on that 
account have dealt with her somewhat tenderly ; he therefore took 
the case out of his hands and gave it into those of another judge 
who treated her beautiful body more harshly, even coming ad 
rasuram capillorum. He caused her stepmother and her brothers 
to visit her while she was fastened to the rack, and Signore 
Giacomo and Signora Lucrezia addressed her as follows: the sin 
was committed, they said, and now she must do penance so as 
to save her soul, and resign herself to death according to law and 
not let herself be tormented so obstinately. To this the girl 
replied : ‘ You desire the disgrace of our family? And you wish 
to die? You are wrong. But because you so wish, so be it,’ and 
turning to the police she said ‘ Unfasten me and let my examina- 
tion be read over to me, and I shall deny nothing that is true.’. 
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Thereafter, she also being convicted, they were all set at liberty, 
and as five months had passed without a meeting between the 
brothers and their sister the former wished to dine with the 
women and they all made merry, but the next day they were 
once more separated. The two women remained where they 
were, while the males were removed to the prison of Tor di Nona. 
The Pope, seeing that he now had a complete confession, ordered 
that without delay they should be dragged at the tails of horses. 
So severe a sentence moved numerous Cardinals and Princes in 
their defence, to whose request the Pope contemptuously inquired 
whether the culprits had given their father any opportunity of 
defending himself when they had murdered him with so much 
ignominy and so little compunction; at length, in answer to 
repeated entreaties, he conceded a delay of twenty-five days. 

Meanwhile the greatest Advocates in Rome wrote to and at 
length appeared before His Holiness, beginning with Signore 
Nicold de Angelis, for the defence ; to whom the Pope answered : 
‘So, there are not only people in Rome who will murder their 
fathers, but others who can be found to defend them. We would 
never have believed it.’ At this terrible word of the Pope all 
were dumb save only Farinaccio, who said: ‘ Holy Father, we 
are not here to defend the atrocious crime but to save the life of 
the innocent.’ Thereupon the Pope listened to him most pitifully 
for four hours continuously, and finally took from them their 
written petition and sent them away. And as they were going, 
Alteri was the last to leave, who, turning back, threw himself at 
the Pope’s feet, saying ‘Holy Father, I could not do otherwise 
than appear before you in this matter because I am the Advocate 
of the Poor, but I do not ask for pardon.’ The Pope, moved by 
this act, said ‘Go, we do not wonder at you nor at the others.’ 
But because His Holiness had this matter very much at heart, 
he would not go to bed all that night, but, with Cardinal San 
Marcello, gave most careful study to the information laid before 
him by the Advocates, with which he remained so well satisfied 
that he gave hopes to many that the criminals would be released 
after suffering a fine and a long imprisonment, because he had 
balanced the wrongdoings of the father against the reasons of 
the children. And so the Pope, with that desire for pardon, 
ordered that they should once more be put into solitary confine- 
ment so as to give them the benefit of a delay. 

But all was vain, because the Pope was exasperated by the 
fresh murder of Signora Costanza ‘Santa Croce, at the age of sixty, 
who was stabbed by Paolo, her son, because she would not promise 
him a certain inheritance ; wherefore the Pope, seeing that to a 
parricide was added a matricide, was infuriated. His Holiness, 
who was staying at Monte Cavallo, whither he had gone on 
Monday, the 6th, in order to consecrate, next morning, in the 
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church of Santa Maria degl’ Angeli, Cardinal Diesristaja, as 
Bishop of Armur in Sweden, sent, on Friday, the 10th of the 
month, for Monsignore Tevrante Tavera, Governor of Rome, to 
whom he said: ‘We resign into your hands the cause of the 
Cenci; let justice be done without delay.’ As soon as the 
Governor had retired, and the Pope had returned to his own 
palace, he pronounced sentence and held a Congregation on the 
manner by which they should die, which sentence was carried 
out next morning, Saturday, in the following way. 

The prisoners were still confined where they had been, in 
Corte Savella and Tor di Nona, and thither their friends and 
consolers betook themselves, for the sentence quickly became 
known to many gentlemen, Many of them were hurrying about 
all night in their coaches with six horses in order to obtain the 
favour of a private death for the women, and pardon for Signore 
Bernardino, who was but a stripling of fifteen years and had 
not been mixed up in any conspiracy. In this matter none 
worked harder than Cardinal Sforza, but it was of no avail. But 
Farinaccio by a scruple of conscience obtained from the Pope the 
life of Signore Bernardino. The preparations for the execution 
that were being made at Ponte were so considerable that it was 
five o’clock in the morning before all was completed, and only at 
six was the cruel announcement made to the unhappy sufferers 
who were quietly sleeping and who were worthy of the utmost 
compassion for being awakened to hear such a sentence. The 
poor girl, who could find no convenience for dressing herself, 
broke into miserable cries. Signora Lucrezia, as though better 
tempered by age and fortified to resist the blows of Fortune, 
demanded with splendid calmness to be taken into the chapel. 
The poor girl continued to cry : ‘ Oh God! how is it possible that 
I should have to die so unprepared!’ But-as at the first breaking 
of the news she had been proud, so she became more reconciled 
and humble and gave an example of great courage and repentance. 
At the earnest request of her stepmother she asked to be allowed 
a notary so that she might make her will, and this was granted 
her. By this will she desired that her body might be taken to 
8. Pietro Montorio, she left 15,000 scudi to the Sisters of the 
Sacred Stigmata, and with the remainder of her portion she 
endowed fifty poor marriageable girls. Following this example 
her stepmother desired that she should be buried in San Gregorio, 
and she left 32,000 scudi® for alms and other pious purposes. In 
this manner they so united themselves in one desire that they 
passed all the hours that remained to them on their knees, com- 
forting one another, and reciting psalms, litanies and prayers. 
They confessed, heard mass and received the Communion, but 

* About 3000]. and 64001, respectively. 
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as Signora Beatrice considered it unsuitable that she should 
appear finely clad at her execution she ordered two habits such 
as are commonly worn by nuns who do not belong to enclosed 
orders, for Signora Lucrezia and herself. So for her stepmother 
was made one of black cotton and for herself one of thin blue 
silk, with a rope round her waist. 

When day was come and the clothes had been brought, 
Signora Beatrice arose and thus addressed Signora Lucrezia : 
‘My lady mother, the hour of our passion is approaching, and it 
will be well that we should prepare ourselves and render each 
other the best services we can in donning the clothes that we are 
to wear.’ This pleased Signora Lucrezia, and she at once 
consented to the proposal made by Beatrice. 

Meanwhile in the chapel at Tor di Nona were the Signori 
Giacomo and Bernardino awaiting their death. 

It was the morning of Saturday, and on the Piazza di Ponte 
was raised a great scaffold, and two carts waited at Tor di Nona. 
The Company of the Misericordia arrived about the eighteenth 
hour bearing the figure of the Most Holy Crucified and stood 
waiting for the sufferers. It happened that while they were 
waiting a tragic event nearly occurred, because, as several gentle- 
men prisoners were standing at the upper windows to see the 
Cenci as they came out, one of them, unintentionally, pushed 
with his foot a heavy Majolica dish that was standing on the 
window-sill, so that it fell into the street at great risk of killing 
one of the brethren of the Misericordia who was holding a torch 
in front of the Crucifix, and this created some confusion. 
Presently the gates were heard to open and the Most Holy 
Crucified was bowed down to meet the condemned as if to call 
them to join in His passion, and then Signore Giacomo appeared 
clad in a large cloak of serge, who, with great devotion, made 
a genuflexion at the door before the Holy Standard and kissed 
the five sacred wounds of our Saviour; then immediately the 
Crucifix was raised again while the Fiscal at the door waited for 
him. Then turning to Signore Bernardino he said: ‘The most 
Holy Father grants you your life; be satisfied; only keep your 
family company now and pray to God for them.’ At which news 
his comforters took the tablet from off his neck, while the 
executioner, having seen the placet of the Pope, took him aside 
and removed his handcuffs. He was dressed in a cloak of dark 
cloth embroidered with gold, and his hair was already cut short 
as he was to have been beheaded, and so he followed behind his 
brother with his comforters reciting psalms. [Here follows a long 
account of the route taken by the procession.] When Corte 
Savella was reached the procession stopped at the door of the 
prison waiting for the women, who, having been brought down, 
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made the customary adorations before the Crucifix; then the 
procession started again, in the last rank of which they were 
placed. These two ladies went on foot in the clothes described 
above, their heads covered in large taffetas veils which fell down 
to their waists. There was this difference between them : Signora 
Lucrezia, as a widow, was draped in black and had her shoulders 
and breast covered with a very thin veil, and on her feet slippers 
of black velvet fastened with bows according to custom; and 
Signora Beatrice wore the blue thin silk, with an undervest of 
the same, and a cloak of cloth of silver on her shoulders, a petti- 
coat of fine violet cloth, and white slippers with bows of crimson 
silk. Their hands were free but their arms were tied to their 
sides. In one hand each carried a Crucifix, the sleeves of their 
outer garments were very wide, and were fastened at the wrists, 
as was then the fashion. Signora Lucrezia, being the less brave 
of heart of the two, was weeping as she went, but not so the 
girl, who with great courage turned her eyes towards, and bent 
her knee before every church they passed, repeating the Adoramus 
te Christe.. This she did at Santa Lucia di Chiavica, at San 
Stefano in Pesciola, at Santa Caterina dei Lovenesi, and at Santi 
Celso and Giuliano in Banchi. The two carts followed, and the 
procession, as it advanced from Corte Suvella, was increased 
largely by the number of coaches and carriages containing those 
who had come to see the sight, so that it was with difficulty that 
they could cross the bridge by the old Mint. 

The women were hurriedly taken into the Chapel of the 
Giustizia, after Signore Giacomo had been removed from the cart 
and carried on to the scaffold behind Signore Bernardino. There- 
fore he, firmly believing that he was to be put to death first of 
them all, fell fainting with terror, but having been recovered by 
means of water, and comforted by those who were in attendance 
on him, he went and seated himself near the axe. The executioner 
then went to fetch Signora Lucrezia, who appeared with her 
hands bound behind her back, and stripped of the cloak she was 
wearing, and so, accompanied by the Crucifix, her head swathed 
in her veil, she made the usual genuflexions and kissed the 
Wounds. Having reached the scaffold she was told to leave her 
slippers so as to mount the steps barefoot coram populo, and when 
the veil had been remdved from her head she was ashamed at 
finding herself with her neck and breast bare. Then when she 
beheld the axe she cried aloud, with a flood of tears, and, raising 
her eyes to heaven, she invoked God in these words : ‘ My Lord, 
I recommend to Thee my soul, and do you, brethren, pray for 
me.’ Then not knowing what she was to do she inquired of 
Alesandro, the chief executioner, and he showed her how she was 
to extend herself upon the table and arrange her head on the 
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block. This, after some difficulty, she did, the axe fell, and her 
head was cut off without her body making any further move- 
ment. But to the great amazement of all, the head continued 
to quiver for quite a considerable time while the executioner held 
it up before the people. When it ceased to move it was taken 
away and wrapped again in the veil and put into a box ; the body 
was removed from the table and carried down from the scaffold 
and laid on a bier. 

While they were waiting for the girl; a stand gave way through 
being overladen with people, so that many had their bones broken, 
many were lamed, and four lost their lives. When order had 
been restored the executioner went to fetch Signora Beatrice, 
who, as soon as she beheld the Crucifix coming towards her, 
exclaimed with a loud voice: ‘Did my lady mother die well?’ 
They answered that she had, whereupon she prostrated herself 
before the Crucifix, and said some prayers for her soul. Then, 
in these precise words, she began to recommend herself to God 
with such a torrent of words as surprised everybody : ‘Oh my 
God, Thou hast come to me and I gladly come to Thee, not 
despairing of Thy mercy for my grievous sin. I know that for 
my redemption Thou didst shed all Thy blood, and if Thou, 
innocent, didst suffer such shame and didst die amid such 
torments, why should I, a sinner, not embrace this easy death 
far beyond my merits in the firm hope of being this day with 
Thee in Paradise, or at least in a place of safety?’ And so she 
continued with psalms and hymns and prayers to praise God and 
thank Him. When she-saw the executioner close by with a 
rope to bind her hands behind her back, she exclaimed in a loud 
voice that all could hear: ‘Oh most sweet rope, that bindest the 
body for its correction and wakenest the soul to immortality and 
eternal glory.’ She then rose from her knees and went out into 
the piazza, where she made the customary genuflexions before 
the Crucifix, and having taken off her slippers she went lightly 
up the steps of the scaffold, and, as if she knew exactly what to 
do, laid herself down on the table and placed her head on the 
block. She so arranged her veil as to prevent it from being taken 
from her, though the people could see her bare neck and breast, 
and thus she awaited the stroke, which for some reason was 
delayed, meanwhile calling upon the names of Jesus and Mary 
until her head was separated from her body at one stroke, 
after which her head made no further movement. But, unlike 
that of her stepmother, her body jumped into the air with such 
strength as to throw her clothes over her shoulders. Her head 
was removed and put with the other one, and the executioners 
fastened a cord round her body and took it down from the scaffold 
to be laid on a bier beside her stepmother. 
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At the death of his sister Signore Bernardino fell into a faint 
which left him for a good half-hour without his senses and as if 
dead. And while his comforters were looking after him Signore 
Giacomo appeared on the scaffold in his cloak of serge and a cap 
of the same material on his head. These were taken off him so 
that he remained half-naked, and turning to the people he said 
with a loud voice ‘ Although in my evidence I inculpated my 
brother Bernardino, I accused him falsely, although at those times 
I contradicted myself. Now that I am here to render an account 
to God for the discharge of my conscience, I declare that he was 
unjustly brought here to witness the death of us guilty ones. 
Pray to God for me.’ The executioner then bound him to the 
table, and having taken up the club in both hands, gave him a 
violent blow on the right temple, followed by five or six other 
blows on his throat and body, finally opening his chest with a 
sharp knife. He being dead, the brethren of the Misericordia 
retired and Signore Bernardino was taken back to prison, where 
he was bled and put to bed with a raging fever. 

The women were taken into the crypt of San Paolo in coffins 
with four candles of white wax, and there they remained until 
the twenty-first hour, and the remains of Signore Giacomo were 
to be taken to the Consolato dei Fiorentini, but suddenly they 
were taken to the Misericordia. An hour later, the girl, draped 
in her own clothes and crowned with flowers, was carried to San 
Pietro in Montorio, with fifty torches, and accompanied by 
orphans, by the Sisters of the Stigmata, and by all the order of 
Franciscans, and buried before the High Altar. That night, at 
the third hour, Signora Lucrezia was carried to San Gregorio. 

At this tragedy it may be said that the whole of Rome was 
present, and people on foot stood as best they might amid the 
crowd of coaches and carriages that extended to Tor di Nona, to 
the palace of Don Virginio Orsini near the Mint, and from San 
Giovanni dei Fiorentini to the Castello. So intense was the heat 
of the sun that many returned home very ill with fever, for in 
whatever direction one might turn one’s eyes, one saw every wall 
and window covered with men and women. The executions 
took place at the nineteenth hour, and when the crowds dispersed, 
many people were found on the ground suffocated or overpowered 
by the sun or crushed by the carriages. 

Signora Lucrezia was sixty years of age, rather short but very 
stout, with a large white face and a fresh complexion. She was 
handsome, with a very beautiful chin, a small nose, black eyes, 
and hair of a chestnut colour. 

Signora Beatrice was twenty-six years old, small and plump, 
with a very beautiful face, small eyes, a sharp nose, and fresh, 
dimpled cheeks, so that even when dead she appeared alive. 
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She also had a dimple in her chin, a beautiful mouth, and fair, 
soft curling hair. As she walked to her execution some of her 
curls fell over her face, which gave her an extraordinary charm. 

Signore Giacomo was short and stout, white of face and with 
a black beard. His age was about twenty-seven. 

Signore Bernardino so closely resembled his sister by his long 
curling hair that at first sight many thought he was she. He 
was fifteen years old. 

Among the thousands of people who were present at 
the death of these poor wretches, many did not live to see the 
next day but died from the effects of the crush; among others 
died Signore Ubaldino Ubaldini, a young man thirty-five years 
old, the charming brother of the Renza so celebrated in Rome 
for her rare beauty. She was married to a brother of Monsignore 
Rendittieri, who, on the 14th day of March, on the occasion of 
the feast of the Holy Cross, obtained the liberation from prison 
of Signore Bernardino Cenci with the obligation of paying with- 
in a year a sum of twenty-five thousand scudi** to the Church of 
the Most Holy Trinity at Ponte Sisto. ; 

From this Signore Bernardino Cenci are descended the 
present Signori Francesco and Bernardino Cenci. 


STEPHEN L. SIMeFoN. 
™ About 5000/. 











A WAR CORRESPONDENT ON HIS WORK 





THE public seems to have formed for itself two widely different 
pictures of the present-day War Correspondent. There are many 
people who figure us as breathless young men who dash about, 
presumably on horseback, among cannon and bursting shells 
and lines of cheering infantry, seizing and jotting down the 
impressions of the moment, then hurrying to the nearest tele- 
graph office to send them red-hot to their respective journals. 
It is the traditional picture, composite of reminiscences .of 
Russell, Archibald Forbes, and Bennet Burleigh, with something 
- of Frederic Villiers and Melton Prior thrown in. 

Others imagine us to be a group of feeble-minded young men 
who live at some mysterious place known as ‘ headquarters’ 
where official information is served out to us by authority : which 
information, in transmission, we colour with our own ignoble 
prejudices—chiefly to the detriment of whatever regiment or 
unit the drawer of the picture may be most interested in. The 
only material detail on which the two pictures are substantially 
in accord is the fact of our extreme youthfulness, with its con- 
sequent inexperience. 

There are at present five accredited Correspondents of the 
British Press with the British Armies in France, four of whom 
represent each two daily newspapers,’ the fifth being Reuter’s 
representative. The average age of the five is forty-seven years. 
We are considerably older than the general run of Brigadiers 
now serving at the Front, and, at a hazard, I conjecture that 
we come near to being senior to Major-Generals. That we have 
not the hard-won military knowledge of the professional soldier 
is cheerfully admitted, for only one of us has had even a Militia 
































? There are also two American Correspondents who share quarters with the 
British, as well as two Canadians, one Australian, one New Zealander (each 
with their respective forces), and a ‘camp’ or party of representatives of the 
Press of our Continental Allies, which normally includes four or five French- 
men and, perhaps, one Belgian, one Italian, one Portuguese, though the com- 
position of the ‘camp’ varies from time to time. The Correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, it should be added, represents no other journal, the Standard, 
which was originally yoked with the Daily Mail, being dead. 
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training; but, setting any previous experiences aside, we have 
in the aggregate seen vastly more of this War than any soldier 
living. 

We have all, I think, been more or less mixed up with the 
fighting since the summer of 1914. We were in the early 
campaigning in Belgium, went through the bombardment of 
Antwerp and escaped on foot over the Dutch frontier, or waited 
in Ghent, to slip out as the Germans entered. Other of us were 
with the French or British troops—suffering periodical arrest 
at the hands of one or the other—from the Marne to the Yser. 
Some spent the year 1915 in Serbia or Gallipoli. Others stayed 
here through all those long days of trial, having become ‘ honest 
women’ now, furnished with credentials which gave them ‘ the 
status of officers’ (whatever that may mean) and secured 
immunity from intermittent arrest. ; 

Since early in 1916 the present five have been continuously 
together, except for intervals of leave or reliefs on account of 
illness. No fighting soldier has seen so many aspects of the 
War as we. Not one of us would for a moment match his 
experience against that of any man who has spent one week in 
the front-line trenches. All our service does not compare with 
the honour of any Private who has once helped to repel a midnight 
raid or has ‘gone over’ with his comrades in the dawn. But 
we are getting a little touchy at the comments of writers at home, 
probably much our juniors, on the subject of our youth and 
our inexperience of war. 

Two immense advantages we have as critics and as judges 
of the situation. First, we are continually in contact with men 
and officers of all ranks and every branch of the Service. 
Second, among ourselves, our knowledge and experience are 
always pooled. 

The days when War Correspondents raced fifty miles from 
the scene of some savage skirmish to a telegraph office are gone. 
The Front here is so vast that no single man can possibly be 
in touch with all of it. We soon decided for ourselves that, so 
far as the imparting of facts was concerned, we must collaborate 
and work in harmony, each exchanging daily his news with all 
the others. 

The substantial agreement of our despatches on all points 
of interest has not infrequently been cited as pointing to a 
suspicion that we all draw our news from some common and 
official source. This is quite untrue: If five men went to 
report a cricket match they would probably agree as to the result 
and as to the main incidents of the game; and it is difficult to 
understand why there should be less: unanimity in regard to 
battles. The absence of conflict in the facts of our despatches 
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might more generously be cited as presumptive evidence in favour 
of their truth. But the fact is that each despatch is in a sense 
a work of collaboration. For the public good we have stifled 
that primitive instinct of the journalist to ‘ beat ’ the other man, 
and our ordinary method of working is as follows : 

To the seven Correspondents (including two Americans) are 
attached five Press Officers. We have five motor cars and one 
lorry, as well as three Despatch Riders, with motor bicycles, 
which last, however, do not live at the ‘camp.’ Without them, 
however, including chauffeurs and orderlies, the ‘ camp ’ numbers 
some twenty-six or twenty-seven persons and, with the vehicles, 
makes an establishment of some size. 

The function of the Press Officers is, first, to censor our 
despatches and, second, to accompany us wherever we may go. 
We go nowhere unchaperoned, unless it be to lunch or dine with 
a friend. There is absolutely no restriction on our movements. 
We walk—or motor—where we. will, but, lamblike, a Press 
Officer comes too. This careful tending of our footsteps is under- 
stood to have been instituted from some fear in military bosoms, 
in the days when Correspondents were regarded as wild and 
scandalous people, that if we went unshepherded we might do 
fearsome things and commit unheard-of breaches of Army 
etiquette. People might even talk to us indiscreetly. That all 
seems very silly now and in practice it works out to our advan- 
tage. We always have a pleasant companion; and it is the 
Press Officer who must go in first to Army, Corps, Division, 
Brigade, or Battalion Headquarters and interrupt somebody’s 
work before we are introduced. The drawback is that whenever 
we go under shell-fire or into unpleasant places the Press Officers 
must come with us. They do it with excellent grace and more 
zest than one might expect from men who have to risk their 
lives to appease another man’s curiosity. The chauffeur we can 
leave a mile or two behind us on the road (where he sometimes 
has a more dangerous time than we), but the Press Officer must 
thread the shell-holes and slimy trenches with us to the bitter 
end and back. 

In times of quiet we make headquarters in some chateau or 
country house so centrally situated as to be as close as possible 
to all parts of the line where active operations are likely to take 
place. This implies that we must be some distance from all 
parts of it. You cannot be close up to any point on a Front of 
a hundred miles without cutting yourself off entirely from some 
other points; and the only thing to do is to place ourselves at 
some reasonably central point whence, in an hour and a half 
or two hours by motor car, we can reach any part of the line from 
the Somme to the sea. When active operations are impending 
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on any scale in some particular section we move up to temporary 
advanced headquarters in that neighbourhood. It is still useless 
to be too near the line—as useless as it would be for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—or we would cut ourselves off from others, as 
well as losing touch with the telegraphic base. So during the 
Battle of the Somme we made our home in Amiens, whence it 
was possible to reach any part of the line, from before Thiepval to 
Fricourt, in forty minutes or an hour. To the Battle of Arras 
our permanent headquarters were close enough. It might be 
more convenient to be closer to the actual front line, but such 
convenience would be bought at sacrifice of nearness to General 
Headquarters and to the telegraph. 

We are nowadays well informed of impending operations ; 
and on the eve of a great attack we decide among ourselves 
which will be the best point of view from which to see it. That 
will depend entirely on local topography. I have watched attacks 
from less than four hundred yards away, ensconced in an Artillery 
Observation Post in a handy hillside. Others one has had to 
be content to watch from no nearer than a couple of miles. 
According as the front of attack is wide or narrow, and as favour- 
able points of observation are many or few, we may all assemble 
—probably in pitch darkness—at one place; or we may scatter 
to three or four different positions. However that may be, we 
have already divided by lot the sections of the Front between us, 
and each Correspondent is charged with the duty of gathering 
the news from, probably, the area of one Corps. And long 
experience has brought us to agreement on the best way in which 
this can be done. 

As soon as the attack has gone forward and there is nothing 
more to be seen from the observation point we push up, each one in 
a car accompanied by a Press Officer, as far as may be advan- 
tageous on the road towards the fighting, where we’ can meet 
the walking wounded as they come down to the dressing station, 
and see prisoners arriving at the ‘cages,’ or otherwise absorb 
as much as may be of the atmosphere of the battle. Each*man 
on his homeward way then calls at his proper Army or Corps 
* Headquarters and learns there the latest official news from the 
battlefield. 

Attacks now are generally delivered at dawn or soon there- 
after, which, according to the time of year, may be at half-past 
two or six o’ciock. In any case we meet at our own headquarters 
at an appointed time—generally one o’clock—and there exchange 
our notes. All that each man has learned is common property : 
each in rotation telling his story generally from north to south 
of the battle-line. That done, we then have some two hours or 
two: hours and a half in which to write our despatches so that 
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they may be. censored and telegraphed in time for the next 
morning’s papers. 

On the second day of a great attack we visit smaller units 
or go up to the battlefield. Experience has shown that, so far 
as personal safety is concerned, the sooner one goes up behind 
our men the less the chance of being killed, for the enemy’s 
artillery is then too busy with what is going on in front to make 
itself too unpleasant in back areas; and the rough survey of the 
battle pieced together from our joint store of knowledge on the 
first day can be filled out with individual narratives and touches 
of eyewitness description of the field on the second and following 
days. 

It has taken us some time to organise this system, which 
may yet be capable of vast improvement. Each one of us is of 
course plunged daily into renewed despair over the inadequacy 
of his work; but so immense and complicated is the machinery 
’ of modern battle, and so difficult is it to get prompt news back 
from the front line to the base, that only by some such 
system of co-operation is it possible for us to give approximately 
accurate and comprehensive accounts of a whole operation. 
And it has one transcendent advantage. I do not believe that 
ever before has the public come so near to getting the full truth 
from the battlefield. ‘The danger which besets all War Corre- 
spondents, when operating individually, is that they will give 
way to the temptation to embroider their accounts, adding 
trimmings of imagination to the facts, and using conjecture to 
supply deficiencies in things which they have not seen. No 
correspondent can do that here. We do not all see the same 
facts alike, for each views things through the medium of his 
own temperament; and I have personally failed to recognise 
the printed account of an incident, seen by us in common, as 
written by another Correspondent more talented than myself. 
But the reader can rest assured that whatever he reads of news 
from the Western Front is, with reservations to be explained here- 
after, as near the truth as the individual writer can set it down. 
Of purposeful ‘ faking’ there is none; and I venture to believe 
that in. the future it will be put to the credit of my colleagues 
here that by the conspiracy of honesty in which they have 
engaged they have set a very high standard for future War 
Correspondents to measure themselves by. In so far as we may 
fail to satisfy the public, it is by our inherent incapacity, not 
by any failing of honesty of purpose or of earnest endeavour. 

Which inevitably brings me to the extremely delicate 
question of how far we are permitted to tell all the truth. There 
is, you know, a Censorship. The broad principles laid down to 
guide the Censorship are (1) that we must say nothing which will 
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give information or encouragement to the enemy; (2) that we 
must say nothing which will unduly depress our men; and (3) 
that we must not criticise the conduct of our military operations. 
With the wisdom of all these rules we heartily agree, and 
between us and the large principles of the Censorship as now 
laid down there is no room for quarrel. 

The subject on which opinions clash most frequently is that 
of mentioning units of British troops by name. Everybody 
is agreed on the desirability of giving the names—Warwicks, 
Manchesters, Suffolks, and so forth—whenever possible; but 
the one final and compelling consideration is that, in doing so, 
no information which he does not already possess must be furnished 
to the enemy. How much information does he possess? Our 
Intelligence Department keeps extraordinarily accurate record of 
the movements of German Divisions ; and documents continually 
fall into our hands which forbid us to regard the German intelli- 
gence as wholly incompetent. But until documentary evidence 
of the fact is forthcoming, or until we have lost prisoners from 
a particular Division, how are we to know whether the enemy 
is aware of its presence in the line or not? Even if he knew 
that it was there three days ago, may he not be in doubt whether 
it has since been moved? 

Often a single regiment—as Manchesters or Royal Fusiliers 
—can be mentioned fearlessly, because it has many battalions 
scattered in numerous Divisions. The naming of one then 
tells nothing. But the mentioning of two neighbouring battalions 
is more difficult, for that particular combination may exist in 
one Division only. Yet the honours’ may be so evenly divided 
that to give credit to one and be silent about the other would be 
gross injustice. There is no Correspondent. who does not seek 
eagerly for every opportunity to mention individual troops by 
name. We have no more wish to help the enemy than has the 
General Staff. But the immediate question of whether par- 
ticular troops can be named or not is often one of obvious delicacy 
about which there may well be legitimate difference of opinion. 
And it is the censoring officer who must decide. It is a thankless 
office. If he excises the name there awaits him the indignant 
remonstrance of the Correspondent who has not written 
without first satisfying himself that the thing is harmless. If 
he leaves it in and it should thereafter appear that the Germans 
had thereby been enabled to place a Division, his official head 
would probably be called for as a sacrifice. It is natural that 
the latter should be the more coercive argument. So many a 
regiment to which the Correspondent had striven to do justice 
has appeared in print as ‘troops upon the left of the attack’ or 
simply as ‘our men.’ 
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Akin to this difficulty is that of the mentioning of Overseas 
troops. A large part of the British public evidently believes 
that all Correspondents are in conspiracy to glorify Australians 
and Canadians at the expense of the soldiers from the British 
Isles. It is a preposterous notion. The obvious fact is this : 

The Australians and Canadians always fight in units of a 
Corps, the former sometimes having two Corps in the line to- 
gether. An attack may be delivered on a frontage of three Corps, 
of which, perhaps, the centre Corps is Australian and those on 
either side are composed of troops from the British Isles, each 
Corps having two Divisions in the line. The Australian two 
Divisions—comprising twenty-four battalions—are all Australian ; 
while on each side of them are two Divisions made up of twenty- 
four battalions drawn from as many different regiments. 
Supposing six hundred men of each battalion in all Divisions 
to go into action, there will be engaged six hundred only of Devons, 
or Cheshires, or Black Watch, but there will be nearly fifteen 
thousand Australians. 

It will be readily understood, in the first place, that the con- 
cealment of the presence of a Corps of Australians in the line is 
very difficult. The battalion of Devons, of Cheshires, of Black 
Watch, may easily be unknown to the German, or the identity of 
that particular Division. But he is never long in ignorance 
when an Australian or Canadian Corps has ‘taken over.’ These 
latter, then, can generally be spoken of with certainty of no harm 
being doné. One cannot assume the same of the individual 
battalion of Home troops. 

Moreover, it is evident that six hundred men, however gallant, 
cannot play as large a part in any fight as can fifteen thousand. 
Not only can the Australians be mentioned freely, but, being 
twenty-four times as numerous, they ought to be mentioned 
twenty-four times as often as any individual battalion on their 
left or right. We can only speak of the Corps to right or left 
being composed of ‘ English troops’ or of ‘ Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh units.” . We are aware that that pleases nobody. But 
shall we, then, mention all the forty-eight battalions seriatim 
and make the enemy a present of our whole battle order? Three 
or four battalions of the forty-eight—one, perhaps, from each 
Division—can generally be named with safety, and that is what 
we commonly do. In each section of the battlefield some one 
battalion has usually signalised itself beyond all others, either by 
the accident of having the most difficult positions to carry or by 
some especially brilliant piece of work. We strive to tell the 
story of that achievement so as to do the least injustice to the 
forty other battalions, the gallantry of which must go unsung. 

No Correspondent can have been here and seen these last two 
summers’ fighting without being filled with abiding admiration 
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of and wonder at the quality of our Home troops. I sometimes 
feel that in my own despatches I grow ridiculous in trying 
to praise them enough. But they cannot be praised enough, 
and some day every regiment will surely come by its share of the 
glory. Meanwhile, one wishes that people at Home would con- 
sider how absurd is the supposition that any Correspondent should 
wish to do otherwise than celebrate the achievements of every 
regiment to the limit of his opportunity, and would recognise that 
there are good reasons why every battalion cannot be mentioned 
and what those reasons are. 

The pressure to speak more freely of individual units has, 
one conjectures, been as great upon the military authorities as it 
has upon ourselves ; and in the course of the last autumn official 
communiqués have sometimes bristled with the names of units. 
On more than one occasion the Correspondents have wondered 
whether the limit of prudence was not being passed, for with 
very little ingenuity the enemy might, from the official com- 
muniqué alone, have practically reconstructed our whole battle- 
line. The military authorities have doubtless had to weigh the 
disadvantages of giving information to the enemy against the 
perils of resisting the demands from Home. My own opinion 
is that the solution of the difficulty could be found if the War 
Office would (1) co-operate with the Press in making the public 
understand how cogent is the necessity for temporary reticence, 
and (2) take the proper steps to see that the share of every unit 
in any operation should be given all publicity as soon as the 
passage of time made such publicity safe. The daily Press, I 
think, would gladly find space, every day if need be, for a para- 
graph telling the gallantry of men of some one regiment ; and by 
now the achievement of every unit, not only on the Somme but 
in the Battles of Arras and Messines, might have been given to 
the world. 

The opinion has been expressed above that never before has 
the public come so near to getting the full truth from the battle- 
field. The difficulty, of course, is in speaking of our failures. 
The world has seen from the German communiqués how easy 
it is to be truthful when you are winning and how fatally difficult 
when you lose. The same mind in Berlin presumably dictates 
the minutely veracious narrative of a victory in Italy and the 
distressing prevarications used to conceal defeat in Flanders which 
appear, perhaps, on the same day. 

We have misgivings as to how much liberty would be per- 
mitted us in case of any great reverse befalling our arms, for 
there is no overwhelming evidence that the Army has yet become 
convinced of the greatness of truth and the certainty that it will 
prevail, even in disaster. Happily, the matter has not been put 
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to the test, for while, since the beginning of the Battle of the 
Somme, not all our attacks have met with equally complete 
success there has been nothing approaching a great reverse. 

In the early days of the Somme, on an occasion when our 
attack had succeeded at six points and failed at the seventh, some 
of the Correspondents were told that they need say nothing about 
the point of failure. We took the liberty of disregarding the 
suggestion and put the tale of failure in the forefront of our 
several despatches, then wiping out the stain of it in the glory 
of our success. The officer who had spoken to us complimented 
us afterwards on the excellence of our narratives; and the point 
has not been raised again. But the difficulty remains. 

We must say nothing which will encourage the enemy or 
unduly depress our troops—or, presumably, the nation at home. 
1 think the Army overrates the likelihood of depressing either 
the troops or the nation. Nothing could shake the moral of men 
who go unshaken through what our men face here. And so well 
do they fight that there could be nothing shameful for the nation’s 
reading in a truthful tale of any reverse which they might suffer. 
So far as the men themselves, the people at home, or the world 
at large are concerned, it would undoubtedly be best to tell in 
detail of every minor reverse which we suffer ; but then intrudes 
the question of how far we should give encouragement to the 
enemy. 

There is no doubt that we all believe that it heartens our 
men and our people to read how this or that German battery 
or regiment has been wiped out. When we have attacked with 
twenty battalions, fifteen of which have gained every objective 
with light losses, while of the remaining five, held up at some 
impregnable position, one in particular, caught between cross- 
fire of machine guns, has suffered horribly—shall we dwell upon 
the details of that slaughter? We know that, if we do, those 
sentences in our despatches, and those only, will be snatched 
from their context and blazoned through the world by the German 
press and German wireless and furnished, in translation, as is 
the enemy’s habit, to all his troops in the line. It seems as if, in 
spite of the magnitude of truth, there must be some point at 
which we should hold our hands. 

The whole tale of our fighting on the Somme, at Arras, at 
Messines and in Flanders has been so glorious that we could well 
afford, if only to heighten the splendour of the victories, to 
confess to every minor ‘failure. The British public and the world 
are shrewd enough to know that there must be fluctuations, 
some taking as well as giving in war, and it is the foam and 
these swirls and eddies made by obstructions in its course which 
tell of the strength of a river’s current. No Correspondent, I 
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am certain, has ever claimed complete success for an operation 
which partially failed. None has ever hesitated to say when 
the face of victory was clouded. But, left to ourselves, we would 
certainly use more freedom in treating of our minor reverses 
than we are permitted to use, and we believe that, had we done 
so, the world would by now have arrived at a juster appreciation 
of the magnificence of the work that has been done by Sir Douglas 
Haig and his armies, and would have come nearer than the bulk 
of public opinion has yet come to measuring our victories at their 
true importance. 

Official timidity also interferes with us in another curious and 
nearly opposite way. It is not permitted to us to tell in detail 
the full story of a day’s success lest we should lose some part 
of the ground won before to-morrow. We knew that Passchendaele 
had been captured in the early morning, but were not allowed 
to say so lest it should be lost again by counter-attack. The 
official communiqué announced its capture that same night (the 
communiqué being written some five or six hours after our des- 
patches had been sent), and, as our messages all told the tale of 
victory as plainly as they could without actual use of the word 
‘capture’ or explicit statement that we were in possession of 
the place, no especial harm was done ; but our despatches, if they 
had been permitted to speak plainly, would have made much 
better and more convincing reading. Not then only, but many 
times besides, the ‘ propagandist’ value of our victories has been 
immensely lessened by the indefiniteness with which we have 
been obliged to clothe our statements. 

The one lesson which a journalistic training teaches beyond 
all others is that of the ultimate invincibility of the truth. It 
is hardly to be expected that in training for war—wherein secrecy 
and the deceiving of the enemy necessarily play so large a part— 
the same lesson should be taught with anything like equal force. 
The question of what kind of information will help the enemy 
(perhaps, even, what kind of writing will strengthen or encourage 
him) is a purely military question on which the judgment of the 
Army must be final. But the effect of the printed word on our 
own people, on the world at large, and even on the men in the 
Army itself, is a matter on which the Correspondents are infinitely 
better judges than the Army can ever be. For the military 
authorities to tell us how to frame our despatches so as to obtain 
a certain effect on the readers’ minds is as purely absurd as it 
would be for me to tell an Artillery officer how to use his gun 
to destroy a given position. 

As for the effect to be produced by our despatches, we are all 
at one. There can be but one common aim: namely, to help 
to win the War ; and the Correspondents’ part in it is, by making 
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plain the story of our achievements, to build up the nation’s pride 
in the Army, and to strengthen the general moral. Nothing 
could do this more surely than would the literal detailed record 
of every day’s achievement. Our despatches are already vastly 
more truthful, more comprehensively exact, than, I think, the 
public gives them credit for. I have indicated in what particulars 
there must chiefly be reading between the lines, namely that 
(1) we do not underline the inevitable mishaps which must befall 
some units of every victorious army, and (2) despatches on the 
first day of battle too often read half-heartedly, as if we had not full 
confidence in our success, because we are prohibited from explicitly 
claiming the capture of positions before that capture has been 
announced in the communiqué, by which time it is presumed that 
the possession of them is safe. It seems to us that it would be 
better to tell each day the full tale of the day’s success and to 
leave the possible reverses of to-morrow for to-morrow’s 
information. 

Our relations with the Army are so pleasant, and the soldier’s 
ancient prejudices against the Press are so nearly dead, that 
anything like complaint may seem ungracious. The conditions 
have immeasurably improved. But the Army has still some little 
way to travel in the directions, first, of understanding that nothing 
can ever be so powerful as the truth and, second, of trusting 
further to the discretion of Correspondents who know the use 
of the weapons which they wield much better than the Army 
can ever teach them. I have no doubt whatever that even this 
will be accomplished. 

H. Perry Rosinson, 
(Correspondent of The Times with the British 
Armies in France.) 
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THE CONVENTION, OR ELSE? 


TRELAND stands now at the parting of the ways. On the one 
hand is the Convention to which have rallied all the saner 
elements of Irish life, concerning which Mr. Redmond declares 
he wishes that it constituted the first Irish Parliament, and which 
stands for a free and united Ireland within the circle of the 
British Dominions; on the other hand are the Sinn Fein ex- 
tremists, who can hardly be said to have a policy, but who at one 
moment came out with the demand for an independent Irish 
Republic, a demand which can never be granted, and if it were 
would split Ireland asunder from top to bottom, and be resisted 
in arms by the loyalists of Ulster. Sinn Fein however has 
lately reconsidered its position, and by the mouth of its most fiery 
protagonist, Mr. de Valera, has declared that Ireland would 
overwhelmingly accept an offer of full Colonial Independence, 
whatever that precisely means.’ 

Before the Sinn Fein agitation reached its height nothing 
could have seemed brighter than the prospects of the Convention 
as they appeared in the months of August and September. A 
remarkable spirit of harmony existed, and Ulstermen, Southern 
Unionists, and Nationalists found themselves able to discuss 
controversial points with a remarkable absence of bitterness, 
and in a reasonable spirit of give and take. All parties seemed 
to realise that Ireland was upon her trial, that the responsibility 
for continuing unrest in the country would lie not with West- 
minster but with Dublin. Let Ulster Unionists and Southern 
Nationalists come to an agreement among themselves, on lines 
compatible with the safety and interests of the Empire, and the 
Premier of the United Kingdom has undertaken to give their 
decision the effect of law. This alone shows the immense 
distance which has been traversed in Irish affairs since the period 
when Irish demands were received too often with a flat non 
possumus. The fact that these Irish representatives should 
have come together and met round the same table is another 


1 See Daily Mail of November 10, extract from the Connacht Tribune 
report of Mr. de Valera’s speech. 
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landmark showing the advance of opinion towards a peaceful 
settlement. Only just before the War Ulstermen were arming 
against Nationalists and Nationalists against Ulstermen. One 
heard of nothing but gun-running, marching and drilling. 
Belfast and Dublin were full of alarums and excursions. Now 
the chiefs of these parties who so lately seemed on the point of 
flying at each other’s throats are meeting day after day round 
the same conference table; together they are visiting the various 
parts of Ireland, one week Cork, another Belfast. They are 
conferring with local notabilities, smoothing down local sus- 
ceptibilities, discussing this and that point in the concerns of 
their common country. It would be indeed deplorable if these 
able and well-meaning men, all devotedly attached to their native 
land, all with their private and public interests bound up in 
their country’s welfare, should separate after weeks of friendly 
intercourse to relapse into the sullen, hopeless, we may almost 
say stupid, hostility with which before this historic meeting 
they faced each other’s projects. 

There are three conceivable methods of dealing with the 
problem of Irish government. There is first what is picturesquely 
known as the West British policy, the complete assimilation of 
Treland to Great Britain for governmental purposes. This is 
the ideal of the Ulster Unionists, and of hard-shell Unionists 
generally. Their plan has had a fair trial for well over a hundred 
years. It has been pursued so far as was practicable : and for the 
greater part of the time with the whole strength and influence 
of the Government behind it. Under this method during the 
latter portion of the period the material prosperity of the country 
has undeniably increased greatly. And yet even the most 
hard-shell Unionist must recognise that this method of governing 
Ireland, whatever may be its theoretical merits, has in practice 
been a failure. It has never been accepted by the people as a 
whole, it has led to continual unrest among them, it has tended 
to make Ireland a source of weakness rather than strength to 
the Empire. However our Unionist may regret the perversity 
of the people which has prevented them accepting this, his ideal 
policy, he can hardly deny the fact of their refusal to accept it 
and the regrettable consequences following on this refusal. 
Moreover, if a reasonable man, he must further recognise that 
the increasing spread of democratic ideas in Great Britain renders 
it more and more difficult for Great Britain to govern Ireland 
against its will and character. 

The second exactly opposite method, put forward by extremists 
on the other side, consists in the total separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain, and its establishment as an independent 
Republic. But this solution is gravely opposed to the interests 
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of the Empire as a whole, and of Ireland as a part of the Empire. 
It deprives the individual Irishman of his birthright of a career 
in the British Empire. It deprives the country as a whole of the 
advantages of British credit, by which the South has particularly 
profited, and of British trade, by which the North has particularly 
profited. It is a peculiarly inapposite suggestion at the present 
time of trial and tribulation for small nations. These objections 
are so obvious that we can well believe, as we are informed on good 
authority, that the Republican separation idea is not seriously 
believed in, even by the extremists who advocate it. The Sinn 
Feiners, we are told, argue on the principle, for which Irish 
history offers much support, that the more you ask for the more 
you'll get, and say among themselves ‘If we ask for complete 
independence, they may give us Colonial Home Rule; if we ask 
for Colonial Home Rule, they will suggest to us Local Autonomy ; 
if we ask for Local Autonomy, we shall be put off with a glorified 
County Council, and so on.’ The Sinn Feiners, as we have 
said, are without a reasoned policy. They appeal almost 
exclusively to emotion and to a vague national sentiment. 
Unhappily accidental events, and possibly some mismanagement, 
have played into their hands and given their party an extra- 
ordinary impulse. As regards the latest development of their 
agitation, I propose to say a few words at the end of this paper. 

Perhaps the greatest danger inherent in the Sinn Fein 
movement is the effect it may produce by way of reaction upon 
Ulster. Ulster is all for clear thinking, and both from a local 
and imperial point of view distrusts the influence which the 
Sinn Fein party, in view of its voting capacity, might exercise 
in a Home Rule Parliament. Belfast has done very well under 
the present system, and the business men of Belfast are of the 
sort who if they are getting a safe 5 per cent. cannot easily be 
tempted with a visionary 15 per cent. Belfast has no use for 
visionaries; it is out for a business solution with possibly a 
small gamble attached, not for a visionary solution with a big 
gamble. 

It is just the very reasons that cause Belfast to jib away 
from the Nationalists of the rest of the country that will make 
Belfast such an invaluable asset to the New Ireland now in the 
making. The ordinary Irishman is too much of a visionary; 
he is too much inclined to jump to @ desirable conclusion and 
ignore the difficulties that lie in the way of it. These are amiable 
traits but not always conducive to success in life or in politics. 
Here Belfast comes in as a corrective. Any solution to which 
Belfast appends its imprimatur may confidently be accepted by 
the Empire and the World as a sound working solution of the 
Irish problem that has hitherto proved of such baffling quality. 
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In the service of Ireland and the Empire there is room for both 
the visionary and the practical man. Each has need of the other, 
and the Conference has done the country no slight benefit in 
bringing them together. 

Between these two methods of governing the country, the 
rigid maintenance of the actual status quo, which has proved 
unsatisfactory, and an impossible and undesirable Separation and 
Independent Republic, there must be some compromise possible, 
some safe and satisfactory via media on which both parties can 
walk in reasonable content and prosperity. Such a compronmiise 
must exist, and the business of the Convention is to find it. 
Nor are the omens unhopeful. The mere fact that the Convention 
has met, is sitting, and that its members have found themselves 
able to discuss and work together, is, as we have said, an im- 
mensely good omen. The goodwill of the Imperial Government 
towards the Convention is another exceedingly good omen. 
Ireland cannot henceforth throw the blame on Great Britain 
but must herself accept responsibility for her governmental 
failures. Everybody familiar with Irish political history is more- 
over aware that a similar Conference a few years back settled 
the intensely thorny and difficult question of land-ownership—a 
question that affected every man’s pocket, and had been a cause 
of strife and violence, amounting to rebellion, for generations, 
and even for centuries. 

Finally may we not hope that the War, which has had so 
wonderful an effect of unification throughout the British Empire, 
may have also had its influence on Irish feeling? Men whose 
brothers and cousins, in divisions drawn from North and South 
alike, have been fighting together against a common enemy, must 
surely have a kinder feeling towards each other, be inspired by 
a spirit of common nationality. The death of gallant Irishmen 
like Major Willie Redmond in the field, the sufferings of stead- 
fast Irish soldiers in German prison camps, cannot go for nothing. 
Does it not seem to be time that Irishmen patched up their 
quarrels so that, unimpeded by a petty provincialism, they may 
henceforward bear a part worthy of their name and race among 
the nations of their speech and kin in the great league of freedom 
which has united the British Empire with America? 

Meantime the Peace Conference sitting in Ireland is providing 
its members and the Irish people generally with an invaluable 
political education. There is a certain risk indeed of the repre- 
sentatives of the various parties sitting in the Convention being 
educated rather too quickly, in advance of the masses of the people 
whom they represent. But this, if it happened so, would be a 
fault-on the right side. Although sitting behind closed doors, 
it is an open secret that Sir Horace Plunkett, their very able 
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and tactful Chairman, has so managed as to let the Convention, 
in the first instance, discuss the various schemes of possible self- 
government from an abstract and general point of view, without 
calling on any individual member, or group of members, to 
decide what he personally would be willing to accept, or com- 
pelled to refuse, for the party he represents. In this way, the 
members of the Convention have got to know each other, and, 
it would seem, to like each other very much better than they 
probably expected to do when doubtfully, and with much mis- 
giving, they accepted the invitation of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
Ulster Members in their speeches have, it seems, surprised the 
delegates from the rest of Ireland most agreeably by their con- 
ciliatory tone and manner. In this connexion the very cordial 
reception given to the Convention in Belfast; the hospitality of 
the City’s authorities, which drew forth a most excellent speech 
from Sir Horace Plunkett; the cheers for Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Devlin in the streets; are an excellent omen of a better 
understanding of each other among Irishmen for the future. 
It is a great thing, as Sir Horace said, to feel that these 
Irishmen had met together with the desire of developing not 
Trish differences but Irish agreements. It is no slight matter 
that the delegates from the Southern parts of Ireland should 
have an opportunity of seeing with their own eyes the great 
commercial and industrial achievements of the Northern capital. 
The business of the Convention is to find a means of govern- 
ment that will enable Ireland to develop its national life accord- 
ing to its own wishes while maintaining the solidarity of the 
Empire. It will assist the Convention that its members should 
have before them in their future deliberations the complete 
picture of the industries of Belfast which has been unrolled before 
them, and which illustrates the importance of the city in the 
Imperial scheme of things. As the Lord Mayor of the city proudly 
said—all of them were contributing their share to bring victory 
to the Navies and Armies struggling in the cause of liberty against 
tyranny and oppression: The visitors could be shown their 
shipbuilding works and their engine works, the linen works, 
where not only the best yarn in the world was produced, but 
the best aeroplane cloth in the world to equip the aeroplanes of 
the Allies as well as our own. They would see the largest 
ropeworks in the world, working largely, if not altogther, for 
Government purposes. They would have an opportunity of 
inspecting the largest individual tobacco factory in the world, the 
product of which contributes so much to the enjoyment of our 
soldiers and sailors. As to the importance of Belfast shipbuilding 
at the present juncture, there is no need to insist on it; our 
final victory depends perhaps more on our ability to maintain 
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our naval supremacy, and on the carrying capacity of our mercan- 
tile marine, than on any other single factor. The members of the 
Convention will have had two points impressed on them by their 
visit to Belfast : first, the importance of the City to Ireland, 
second, its importance to the Empire ; both considerations should 
induce them to adopt a conciliatory attitude in reference to Ulster 
susceptibilities. 

For the Question of Ulster, meaning the North Eastern 
portion including Belfast, is the most perilous of the rocks and 
shoals past which the Conference has to navigate in order to 
enter the harbour of Irish tranquillity. For nearly a generation 
the watchword of Ulster has been ‘ We will not have Home Rule.’ 
Less than four years ago all Unionist Ulster was arming and 
drilling to oppose Home Rule by force. The discipline of the 
forces so created was as remarkable as the organisation and 
ingenuity with which they carried out their gun-running 
exploits. It is only right to say that these same battalions, organ- 
ised, as it would seem, to flout the will of the Empire, the moment 
that Empire was in danger rallied immediately to its defence 
and fought magnificently on the battlefields of Flanders—to the 
doubtless bitter disappointment and bewilderment of the German 
Emperor, who had relied upon the Ulster difficulty to keep 
England out of the War. In fact, to adapt an old political battle- 
ery, Ulster did Fight and Ulster was Right, since it was against 
the public enemy and not her fellow-countrymen. Ulster in 
fact has deserved well of the Empire, and her opinions, and 
even prejudices, are entitled to respectful and sympathetic 
consideration. On the other hand it would be a million pities 
if Ireland were to lose the best opportunity she has ever had of 
obtaining a free and liberal measure of self-government, with 
England’s goodwill and blessing, under which her people might 
live happily together in peace and prosperity, 

The Prime Minister has very wisely and properly laid down 
the principle that Ulster cannot and ought not to be coerced by 
force. There are insuperable difficulties in the way of any 
solution by partition. There remains therefore only one third 
course, viz. to convince Ulster that her interests require her to 
come in, along with the rest of Ireland, in a peaceful settlement. 
Nowhere more than in Ulster is the educative process of the Con- 
ference required, and that some such process is going on there is 
ample proof. How far it may have led to conversion it is very 
hard to say. The Ulster leaders are very guarded and reticent. 
The most influential among them, like Lord Londonderry, are 
however convinced that the Conference will not separate without 
proposing some solution. This alone is of very great consequence. 
There is a legend of Lord Melbourne addressing his Cabinet : ‘ It 
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does not much matter, gentlemen, what we say, but for heaven’s 
sake let’s all say the same thing.’ If the present Conference 
ends in all its members saying the same thing, no matter what, 
it will have accomplished a result unique in history—it will have 
united Ireland ; or, at least, it will have established an authorita- 
tive record of what the ablest Irishmen of the day, representing 
all shades of Irish political opinion, are prepared to agree upon. 
Agreement on any one project once established, details of adminis- 
tration can be corrected later, in the light of subsequent experience. 

We may group the various parties who have to come to some 
compromise between themselves in this matter of Irish govern- 
ment under the following headings: Ulster Unionists, Southern 
Unionists, Official Nationalists, Labour Leaders, Sinn Feiners, 
and—last but not least—non-political friends of Ireland, of whom 
the Conference has an admirable example in its Chairman, Sir 
Horace Plunkett. 

Among the leading Unionists in the Irish Convention may be 
mentioned Lord Midleton, better known in Parliamentary life as 
Mr. St. John Brodrick, and Lord Dunraven. Both these men 
are large landowners in the South of Ireland, and like Lord Mayo, 
whose estate is in Kildare, represent Irish Unionism in general, 
rather than the distinctively Ulster brand. The Southern 
Unionists have always stood in a slightly different political situa- 
tion from the Ulstermen, in so far as the latter form part 
of a homogeneous and very powerful community, collected to- 
gether in the North Eastern portion of Ireland, whereas Unionists 
in the other three Provinces are a scattered body loosely distri- 
buted among the more considerable numbers of their Home Rule 
neighbours. There is practically no part of Ireland which does 
not contain a certain number of Unionists, but neither is.there, 
outside of Ulster, any city or country district in which they form 
a clear majority of the population. One result of this irregular 
distribution is, that although a fairly numerous body, possibly 
about a tenth of the total population of Ireland, they have prac- 
tically no parliamentary-representation whatever, except indirectly 
through the Ulster Members and the two seats reserved to Trinity 
College, Dublin. But Trinity College, though Unionist in its 
politics, cannot represent local Unionism, so to speak, as it exists 
outside of the Dublin area; while the Ulster Members, as regards 
many very important points of policy, cannot be expected to see 
eye to eye with their Southern brethren. For example, the 
Ulster Unionists may or may not be in favour of a partition of 
Ireland ; the Southern Unionists must necessarily oppose any such 
project, which would leave them in a position of helpless and hope- 
less minority, more vigorously than the Nationalists themselves. 
Then, again, the Ulster Members represent in an especial sense 
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the business and manufacturing interests of Ireland ; the Southern 
Unionists on the other hand represent its rural interests. Fate 
would therefore seem to indicate that the especial réle played by 
the Southern Unionist leaders in the Convention should be that 
of conciliators between their Ulster allies and the Nationalists, 
their political opponents, but nevertheless their neighbours, and 
united to them by their local interests. This conciliatory réle is 
well adapted to the varied talents of Lord Midleton, a man of the 
most genial personality, who has served the State in many 
capacities, and notably at the War Office. What Ireland wants 
according to Lord Midleton is security; make the people under- 
stand that they will be responsible for their own governmental 
failures, and there will be no following for the advocates of wild 
revolutionary ideas. He is also a strong advocate of proportional 
representation, for the reason already given, that the Irish Pro- 
testant Unionists of the Southern Provinces are 350,000 in number 
—and have not a single parliamentary representative. He is also, 
as is natural with his antecedents, anxious to keep the control 
of the Army and Navy in the hands of the Imperial Government, 
a matter that is practically agreed, and that the Dublin Govern- 
ment should be one with which the Naval and Military Com- 
manders of the Imperial Forces can work in complete harmony. 
Also—and this again is generally accepted—Lord Midleton is 
anxious that there should be no Customs barrier between Great 
Britain and Ireland in view of the fact that the forty millions of 
Great Britain’s population form an essential market for Irish 
produce and trade. It is generally hoped that as a result of the 
present War there will be some sort of Imperial Council represent- 
ing the British Islands, the self-governing Dominions, and India, 
to decide questions of war and foreign policy, and to promote com- 
mercial relations within the Empire. In such a Council Ireland 
would naturally be represented. 

United with Lord Midleton as representing the Unionists of 
Munster is Sir Henry Blake, an Irish Imperialist, who, with 
the utmost credit, has filled in succession a number of the highest 
posts in our Colonial Administration and combines great know- 
ledge of Irish rural life with complete cognisance of the problems 
of our overseas dominions. In any solution he may recommend 
we may be sure that the interests of the Empire as a whole will 
be fully considered pari passu with the interests of his native 
land. 

Lord Mayo, another leader of the Unionists of the South, 
took a very leading part in the Conference which resulted in the 
settlement of the Land Question—one of the most contentious 
and difficult questions in all Irish politics—by means of the 
Wyndham Act, a measure which assisted the tenant farmers 
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to buy out their land on easy terms, and made them the owners 
of their holdings. During this earlier Conference, Lord Mayo 
was brought into contact with Irishmen of all shades of opinion, 
and was especially subjected to attack and misrepresentation by 
his own class. The tact and conciliatory qualities by means of 
which he induced the Conference to agree to a policy which— 
carried out into legislation by Mr. Wyndham and Lord Mac- 
Donnell, also a member of the present Conference—has proved 
a complete success, are now available for dealing with the larger 
question of Irish government as a whole. 

Another very representative and influential Irishman is Dr. 
Mahaffy, Provost of Trinity College, who contributes to the 
assembly a genial manner, a wicked wit (his repartees and bons 
mots are proverbial), and immense experience of Irish life and 
administration as viewed from the most central spot in Dublin. 
A lifelong Unionist, he is understood to have been converted by 
recent events in Ireland to a belief in the desirability of a 
reasonable measure of local self-government. 

Finally the Unionist leaders have one and all a very strong 
feeling that if the Convention were to separate without submitting 
some tangible result in the shape of a workable scheme of 
government, the disappointment and reaction of feeling resulting 
might well be disastrous. No party, or section of a party, they 
say, would care to be responsible for such a catastrophe. 

We now have to consider the point of view of the Nationalist 
leaders of the Official Parliamentary Party. For nearly half a 
century the Irish Parliamentary Party founded by Parnell, and 
led successively by Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. John Redmond, 
has represented the great main trend of Irish opinion. Outside 
of Ireland its members are usually regarded as extremists, almost 
as revolutionaries. Inside of Ireland, however, they are regarded 
by such able political writers as A. E. in the light of a middle 
group, a party of mildly Liberal almost of Whiggish tendencies. 
This is what A. E. says of the Parliamentary Irish Party repre- 
sented in the Convention by their leader Mr. John Redmond, 
and by his political heir-at-law, Mr. Joseph Devlin : 

The third group [viz. the party aforesaid] occupies a middle position 
between those who desire the perfecting of the Union and those whose 
claim is for complete independence. They have sought to maintain the 
connexion with the Empire, and at the same time to acquire an Irish 
control over administration and legislation. They have been more prac- 
tical than ideal, and to their credit must be placed the organising of the 
movements which secured most of the reforms in Ireland since the Union, 
such as religious equality, the Acts securing to farmers fair rents and 
fixity of tenure, the wise and salutary measures making possible the 
transfer of land from landlord to tenant, facilities for education at popular 
Universities, the Labourers Acts, and many others. 
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It is an unfortunate result of the political prejudice consequent 
on the Union that these men, whose policy, as described above, 
has been followed pretty faithfully for a generation by successive 
Chief Secretaries and British Parliaments, both Tory and Liberal, 
should themselves have stood aside from the responsibilities of 
government, being forbidden by their party rule to accept office. 
It is to be hoped that the Convention will inaugurate a new 
era in this respect. Mr. John Redmond and his party have at 
all events proved themselves. thoroughly loyal to the Empire 
at this crisis. Mr. Redmond has the sympathy of the whole 
Empire on account of the manner of his gallant brother’s death. 
Major Willie Redmond dying in battle at the head of an Irish 
regiment, in a war for the defence of the Empire, is an inspiring 
figure to all Irishmen desirous of uniting to make an end of 
their country’s difficulties. One would like to think that his 
shade, and that of his colleague, the gallant Kettle, were present 
at the Conference, exercising an unseen influence, urging Irish- 
men to set aside parochial differences and unite like a band of 
brothers in defence of the Empire they have done so much to 
found, and for which so many of their best and bravest have died. 

Mr. John Redmond, it is certain, desires a solution; and 
will go a very long way, practically stopping at nothing 
which may be desired by Irish Unionists in the way of safeguards, 
to effect a settlement. His colleague, Mr. Devlin, a magnetic 
orator, with greater influence over the masses of the Irish people, 
and especially over the Nationalists of Ulster, than any other 
political leader, is in the same way of thinking. So in the main 
are the Mayors of the cities of Dublin and Cork, the Bishops, 
and the leaders among Dublin business men such as Mr. William 
Martin Murphy, owner of the Independent newspaper, whose 
views incline to the O’Brienite and Healyite wing of the 
Nationalist Party ; while at the other extreme is the fiery Mr. 
Lysaght, son of the poet of that name, a landowner in County 
Clare, who at the Conference is understood to express the views 
of the Sinn Fein Party. Mr. Lysaght believes in the possibility 
of a settlement satisfactory to all, and especially if it be done 
quickly and advantage taken of the general goodwill and good 
feeling prevailing in the Convention. 

The Labour Party in Ireland has not the same numerical 
importance as in England, owing to the population of the country 
being mainly rural and not urban. It is, however, by no means 
a negligible factor; and the Peace Conference sitting in Dublin 
would be incomplete without representatives of Labour interests ; 
accordingly there are present several of the more influential of 
the Irish Labour leaders, both Northern and Southern. Among 
them are Mr. H. T. Whitley, a keen, hearty, earnest, clear- 
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sighted man, President of the Belfast Trades and Labour Council, 
and Mr. J. Murphy, a bluff, good-humoured Southerner, head 
of the Labour Union of Ireland. A talk with these gentlemen, 
who are very representative of the less articulate classes, which, 
particularly in the Belfast district, have done so much for the 
prosperity of the country, revealed the gratifying fact that both 
were strongly confident as to the Convention resulting in tho 
discovery by agreement of an acceptable Constitution for the 
future government of Ireland. 

It has been recognised from the first that the worst stumbling- 
block in the way of the Convention lay in the danger that the 
North Eastern manufacturing district would refuse to fall into 
line with the rest of Ireland, and insist on the partition of the 
country as an alternative to the maintenance of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. But this splitting up of 
Ireland into two Governments is the one policy which all the 
rest of the country, whether Sinn Fein, Constitutional Nationalist, 
or Unionist, is united in opposing. By the Sinn Feiners, with 
their fanatical devotion to Irish Nationalism, the idea of dividing 
the country is regarded as a sort of sacrilege. It is equally 
disliked by the Constitutionalist Nationalists, both on sentimental 
grounds and because of its practical inconveniences. How could 
the future Government of Ireland achieve solvency or prosperity, 
if the most solvent, the most enterprising, the richest part of 
the country, not only in material, but in business experience and 
ability, were to be cut out from its jurisdiction? All these 
objections are equally felt by the conservatively minded 
Unionists of the rest of Ireland, who in addition are influenced 
by the feeling that, with Belfast and district excluded, the Con- 
servative Party in the Irish Parliament of the future would be 
reduced to a negligible quantity, instead of forming a very 
numerous and influential minority, if in a minority at all. In 
fact the idea of a partition of Ireland bristles with difficulties, 
and probably no suggested solution of an intricate problem has 
been so disliked since Solomon proposed the partition of the 
living baby. One great difficulty is that im Ireland there are 
minorities within minorities. There is no district in Belfast s0 
Unionist as not to contain a very considerable residuum of 
Nationalists, just as there are everywhere in the Nationalist 
part of Ireland Unionist minorities. Moreover the political views 
of a district may change, owing to the building of factories and 
the consequent influx of new population. Thus Londonderry, 
the Mecca of the Orangeman, is represented by a Nationalist 
Member of Parliament. Another very sound reason may also 
be urged against the partition plan which has hitherto had con- 
siderable vogue amongst the Ulstermen, Ulster is a manu- 
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facturing, trading and business centre, and the great bulk of 
her customers inhabit the rest of Ireland. If Ulster flouts the 
opinion of the rest of Ireland to the extent of refusing, under 
any conditions or safeguards whatever, to live under the same 
government, Ulster may experience a boycott of her trade. 
When her travellers request their customary orders the 
answer of merchants in the rest of Ireland may well be 
‘You would die rather than live in the same political house 
with us; we will die rather than trade with you.’ Nor, if 
Ulster persists in remaining out of a self-governing Ireland, 
will it thereby exempt itself from political, social and economic 
trouble. So sure as Ulster remains out, so surely will it become 
a focus for Nationalist designs. Ireland will regard the six 
Ulster counties as the French have regarded Alsace-Lorraine. 
There will be lamentably and inevitably a fiercer tone between 
North and South. Everything which happens in one quarter 
will be distorted in the other. Each will lie about the other. 
The materials will exist more than ever before for civil com- 
motion, and this will be aided by the powerful minority of 
Nationalists in the excluded counties working in conjunction with 
their allies across the border. 

These views, which are those of the great majority of Irish- 
men, Nationalist and Unionist alike, have without doubt been 
pressed upon the consideration of the Ulster members of the Con- 
vention. It is a very hopeful sign that Labour leaders of Belfast, 
such as Mr. Whitley, should be confident of the possibility of 
finding a form of government under which Irishmen will consent 
to live together in harmony. Safeguards, as regards the special 
interests of Belfast and its religious security, will no doubt be 
demanded, but these it seems can be arranged for. Nor is there 
any danger anticipated that the men themselves, when the results 
of the Conference are explained to them, and the safeguards to 
their interests made clear, will refuse to endorse the decision 
of their representatives. Therefore it may be considered that 
the greatest difficulty, the one vital difficulty in the way of a 
satisfactory outcome of the Convention labours, is in process of 
being removed. If Belfast is ready to throw in its lot with the 
rest of Ireland, all other problems the Conference may have to 
deal with are reduced, relatively speaking, to questions of detail. 
All these leaders of political parties realise in fact that Ireland 
is now on her trial, and her political fate in the balance. England 
has done her part, it is for Ireland to do hers. England has 
summoned the Convention, brought together the ablest repre- 
sentatives of all sections of Irish opinion, given them a free 
hand. It behoves them to work out a system of government 
which will be regarded ali round as fairly satisfactory, even if 
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every party has to sacrifice much of its ideal theory. It is more 
than probable that unanimity can only be attained by means 
of a considerable amount of compromise and give-and-take on 
all sides. But a Government which all parties agreed to accept 
and to which they would all give a fair trial, a Government 
native to the soil and country, for which Irishmen themselves 
would be responsible and which would carry on in a native 
Parliament the educative process, begun at the Conference, of 
getting to know each other better—such a Government would 
at least be infinitely better than the present, which practically 
pleases no one except some-of the Ulstermen, and by no means 
always pleases them. 

That such a Government may be evolved must be the earnest 
wish of every sincere friend of the Empire and of Ireland, 
wherever he may be found; and it is a hopeful omen that the Con- 
vention should have selected as Chairman a man bound to no 
political party, but one of the ablest and best friends Ireland has 
ever had. The name of Sir Horace Plunkett, we need hardly say, 
is a synonym for disinterested patriotism wherever the English 
language is spoken. He is an Irishman, as President Roosevelt 
rather unkindly said, of whom Ireland is not worthy. Slight, 
rather shy in his manner, but with a dry wit peculiarly his own, 
@ man of innumerable friends, disinterested to the point of 
refusing to take his official salary, a very Jack-the-Giant-Killer 
when it is a question of tilting against an abuse no matter how 
buttressed about by selfish interests, with the idealism of a Don 
Quixote and the practical sense of a Colbert—he has done more 
than perhaps any man in Ireland to promote his countrys 
prosperity. Imagine an Irish Don Quixote with all the fervour 
of the Spanish original, but devoting himself to improving the 
breed of sheep instead of riding them down, and to setting up 
co-operative creameries instead of tilting at windmills, and you 
have Sir Horace Plunkett. 

With him is his faithful follower, Mr. George Russell, poet, 
painter, philosopher, idealist, practical man of business, a friend 
to every visionary and himself as full of shrewd common sense 
as an egg is full of meat. If ever a man was married toa 
movement, and a movement to a man, Mr. George Russell and 
the Co-operative organisation in Ireland are united in indissoluble 
bonds of political and economic wedlock. The work of Sir Horace 
Plunkett and of Mr. George Russell lies somewhat outside the 
scope of this article. Some brief reference, however, to what 
they have accomplished may be of use in explaining the extent 
of their influence. 

During the long and bitter period of the Land War, the 
Irish farmer believed and contrived to convince the public men 
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that his troubles were due to his land being too highly rented ; 
he thought that if he owned his land, all would be well with him ; 
but it soon became evident to clear-headed observers that with 
American wheat, etc., supplanting Irish cereals, Danish butter 
supplanting Irish butter, French eggs and poultry supplanting 
Irish eggs and chickens in all the markets of Great Britain, the 
Trish small farmer, even if he paid no rent at all, would still be 
miserably poor. The only man to thrive under these conditions 
was the large grazier or cattle-breeder, who employed little labour 
and relied for his profit on the sempiternal fertility of the best 
Irish grass lands. The Purchase Acts have within the last few 
years converted the Irish tenant-at-will into a peasant proprietor, 


- owning his land subject to a terminable annuity that may usually 


be reckoned at from one third to one half of the rent he formerly 
paid. But the dual ownership introduced by the earlier Land 
Act of 1881 acted adversely towards agricultural improvement, 
and the country was in consequence falling more and more back- 
ward as regards its agricultural conditions when in 1889 Sir 
Horace Plunkett returned from America. He had learnt in the 
States the advantage of combination in business. He realised 
that the Irish peasant farmer was sunk in a slough from which, by 
his own unaided efforts, he could never emerge, but from which 
he could emerge in combination with his fellows, if rightly 
advised and directed. Sir Horace was well acquainted with the 
success of the co-operative movement in Denmark and other 
countries, and he desired to extend its benefits to Ireland. He 
founded the Agricultural Organisation Society. His first friends, 
Lady Gregory and the poet Yeats, did much to familiarise the 
idea among the cultivated, but it was not until he formed his 
happy alliance with Mr. George Russell (A. E.) that the Associa- 
tion really got busy among the masses of the people. Naturally 
there was considerable opposition to be faced. The gombeen 
man (a trader-cum-moneylender-cum-publican sort of person, who 
advanced groceries and other goods to the peasants and took their 
produce in return, both at his own price) was naturally and 
inevitably everywhere an enemy. He generally stood in with 
the local politicians, and again and again political influence was 
most unfairly brought against Sir Horace and his associates. 
Nothing daunted, the devoted band struggled on against all 
obstacles, and as a result of their united efforts have covered 


_ Ireland with Co-operative Creameries and Dairies, producing butter 


equal to the Danish ; Co-operative Banks on the Raiffeisen plan 
to provide the small farmer with credit ; Co-operative Stores where 
the farmer can get practically everything he requires, from his 
fertilisers and his groceries to a suit of clothes; Co-operative 
Poultry Societies, Bee-Keeping Societies, and many others. 
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The Convention can have no more valuable members than 
Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. George Russell. Absolutely dis- 
interested, with no political axe to grind, with immense practical 
experience as to the needs and wishes of the country, believing 
in Irish self-government, disbelieving in Separation, and with 
innumerable friends among all parties, they provide the invaluable 
cement to hold the edifice of the Conference together. 

It would be idle to deny that there are still great difficulties 
in the way of any satisfactory settlement of the difficult Irish 
problem. 

There is the question of finance, a very thorny subject. 
There is also the danger to be feared from the extreme Sinn 
Feiners, de Valera’s men, excited as they have been by the ° 
circumstances connected with the death of Thomas Ashe. 

With regard to finance, the Home Rule Bill passed by 
Parliament in 1914 provided that the two Parliaments of England 
and Ireland should have concurrent powers of taxation and a 
common Exchequer. The English Government were to collect 
the taxés and pay over to the Irish Government a subsidy, 
representing a certain proportion of the taxes so collected. This 
scheme has not stood the fire of criticism to which it has been 
subjected. It is commonly regarded as unsatisfactory and im- 
possible. It will certainly not be recommended by the Convention 
as part of any solution put forward with their authority. Being 
moribund it is unnecessary to discuss it further. 

The breakdown of the financial clauses of the Bill of 1914 
throws us back on the Report on Irish Finance of 1912, commonly 
known as the Primrose Commission. 

This Commission recommended that Ireland should have 
power to collect its own taxes subject to Free Trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland. This plan has the merit, by effecting 
a complete separation of the two Exchequers, of enabling 
Ireland’s contribution to Imperial purposes to be accurately 
estimated. Under -the present system this is impossible, but 
experts estimate that, on an average, from the passing of the 
Act of Union to the outbreak of the present War Ireland has 
contributed to Imperial purposes from two and a half to three 
millions per annum; while during the present time of war 
Treland’s contribution under war taxation amounts to eleven 
and a quarter millions. 

Treland it is clear must pay a fair and reasonable contribution 
towards the Imperial Services, which, it is also clear, must, under 
any proposed constitution, remain one and indivisible. There 
is however a large body of opinion, which, subject to this 
reservation, favours the granting to Ireland of the full financial 
status of a self-governing Dominion. It is pointed out that the 
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financial interests of Great Britain and Ireland do not always 
meet on all fours. For example Great Britain is both a maker 
and a user of steel. It is generally believed that in the recon- 
struction period coming after the War the dumping of steel plates 
will be prevented by a duty. But in Ireland no steel is manu- 
factured and the shipbuilding industry of Belfast is largely built 
up on the dumping of cheap steel plates from Germany and 
America—exactly what in Great Britain it is proposed to avoid. 
The Irish advocates of Free Finance also claim that Ireland 
has suffered greatly from English financial arrangements in the 
past both when England was Protectionist and when England 
adopted Free Trade. They want the Free Trade between the two 
countries to be a matter of treaty between the two Parliaments, 
and not a matter of Constitutional Law. At the same time they 
point out that both countries have a common interest in the 
development of each other’s industries. Great Britain’s forty- 
odd millions of population must always be Ireland’s best market, 
while on the other hand Great Britain must always have an 
interest in fostering Irish agriculture as the one safe reservoir 
of cheap food open to her in time of war. Therefore there should 
be no difficulty in the two Parliaments coming to an agreement 
satisfactory to both nations. Furthermore it will certainly be 
demanded that, in return for Ireland’s contribution to the 
Imperial services, Ireland should be allocated a fair proportion of 
Imperial expenditure, in such matters as the building of warships, 
the purchase of cloth for the Army, and the like. 

After the matter of financial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland has been adjusted, the question of financial relations 
between Ulster and the rest of Ireland will have to be dealt with. 
Ulster is nervously afraid of taxes being imposed detrimental to 
its particular interests. It will demand and obtain securities 
against such taxes as part of its consent to any settlement. These 
are some of the questions that the Convention must discuss in 
Grand Committee, and upon which it must come to some agree- 
ment acceptable to the nation before it can put forward a working 
scheme of Government. 

And now we come to the last lion in the path, the Sinn 
Fein agitation. It is futile to deny that its occurrence at this 
present juncture, when cool judgment and a quiet mind are above 
all things desirable, is extremely unfortunate, and is occasioning 
bewilderment and distress to some of the wisest heads in Dublin. 
It is especially unfortunate that the incandescent material now 
ablaze in the West could not by a more successful and sympathetic 
campaign of recruiting have been diverted into its proper channels. 
As Mr. Dewar most admirably put it, speaking of the young 
Sinn Feiners of Clare, ‘ Fight is so obviously their right province, 

412 
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what a bitter irony that they should deny themselves the one 
field of action for youth and valour which really matters! ’ 

In dealing with our fellow-countrymen, however, as distinct 
from the Public Enemy, it is legitimate, we submit, to cultivate 
a spirit of cheery optimism. One hopeful sign is that the official 
Nationalist Party, the Parliamentary Party, is manfully opposing 
the Sinn Fein folly both in its Press and on the platform 
in Ireland and America. The unfortunate consequences of the 
death of Mr. Ashe are, like the failure of the recruiting campaign, 
in a way, an argument for self-government. It is a misfortune 
that might happen to any Administration, in England or in any of 
the Allied countries, although occurring in Dublin it leads to 
infinite mischief, on the principle that if one Irishman shoots 
another nobody minds very much, but if an Englishman shoots 
an Irishman there is sure to be bad trouble. 

Then the Sinn Feiners themselves, those among them who 
possess any glimmerings of political sense, must be aware that 
did they really take action, not only would any rising on their 
part be entirely futile, since ample forces exist in Ireland for 
its suppression, but it would be universally condemned, not only 
throughout the British Empire, but also in France and America, 
and no Irish Nationalist of any brand, least of all a Nationalist 
of the extremist brand, can afford to disregard American opinion. 
Further they would annihilate any hope of a United Ireland, 
since Ulster would never consent to separation from the Empire, 
or to anything leading thereto. Ulster would oppose rebellion 
in arms, and the military strength of Ulster alone, in this age 
of mechanical warfare, is unquestionably far greater than any- 
thing on which the Sinn Feiners can rely. Finally we may 
remember for our comfort that elements far more hostile to 
British dominion, and far more intrinsically dangerous, have 
been most successfully assimilated, quite recently in South Africa, 
and about a generation ago in Canada. 

The Sinn Fein agitation, it is after all probable, is little 
more than a demonstration—a most dangerous playing with fire, 
it is true, but still mainly a demonstration—elaborately stage- 
managed and effectively: played, with the object of obtaining 
the largest possible measure of Dominion Self-Government. It 
has, I think, already passed its zenith. 

The Church of Rome has pronounced against any policy of 
rebellion, as when an able and popular Jesuit preacher in Dublin 
quoted St. Thomas Aquinas to the effect that rebellion was sinful 
unless in the face of intolerable oppression and with a reasonable 
chance of success. These conditions need only to be stated to 
condemn the Sinn Fein project. Sinn Fein mectings have been 
abandoned in deference to Government Proclamations. Sinn Fein 
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intrigues among the Irish regiments have come to nothing. Its 
boldest leader, de Valera, has, according to the Connacht Tribune, 
been recently roaring if not exactly like a sucking dove, very 
much more softly than in the days of the ten-foot pikes. 

There is moreover among the leading Irish Home Rulers a 
very real fear of anarchy, which can hardly fail to affect the 
peasant proprietors who now form the backbone of Ireland’s 
population. 

The ship of the Convention has doubtless the prospect of a 
stormy and perilous voyage before it can make its harbour, but 
there is much in the conditions of the country to affright the 
wrecker, and with all hands assisting in its navigation we may 
yet hope the good vessel will come safe into port. 


ArtTHourR §. HERBERT. 
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THE OCEAN, THE STATE, AND THE 
FISHERMAN 







To render fish foods rich in protein accessible to the very poor would be 
to take another step, and I believe a long one, toward the abolition of 
‘The Great White Plague.’—Sir James CRIcHTON-BROWNE. 






A YEAR since there was a small gathering, presided over by Lord 
Milner, at the offices of the Rhodes Trust—a gathering perhaps 
destined to mark a new departure for that rather discomfited 
science Political Economy. And yet there was little new 
in what we said. We thought our ‘Empire Economics’ 
were only the Renaissance of the gospels of Frederic List, 
but, unlike List’s, ours were applied to no small and sterile 
province in the centre of Europe, but to vast prairie areas and to 
oceans vaster still. The credit of the parent State should, we 
thought, and as List thought, be used even with ‘audacity’ to 
develop our waste places of Empire; that in this way population 
would rush in and there would appear an ‘ unearned increment’ 
of which the State would be the beneficiary, perhaps even the 
proprietor, and that only by thinking out our new prodigious 
financial burden on some such lines did open water appear ahead. 
The great pressure of white population on the limited area still 
available for white settlement, must in the next generation advance 
‘prairie values’ to an extent our generation has not yet experi- 
enced anywhere, and yet that generation has in the case of whole 
States, such as Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, seen the value 
of those wheat and maize lands advance from a mere registration 
fee of three dollars for a homestead of 160 acres, to a present 
price of 201. an acre. We thought that a great ‘ Socialist State’ 
carved out of the wide prairies of Northern Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, from the splendid and fertile bottoms and bench lands 
of the Peace River valleys and from portions of British Columbia 
—that such a Socialist State, if gridironed with strategic railways, 
with rivers widened and dredged where necessary, with great 
grain elevators on Hudson Bay and the Pacific, with its fisheries 
scientifically cultivated, might in twenty-five years go far to 
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liquidate the Empire’s war debts." When considering ‘incre- 
ment’ on so vast a scale, we relied on some ‘Wyndham 
instalment plan,’ and we looked for purchasers to the present 
American invasion of Canada. For in fulness of time the fertile 
prairie south of the Canadian border has now settled up to over- 
flowing, and in this fact is the gravest menace both to America’s 
civilisation and to ours. The late Earl Grey who was at our 
meeting—I think it must have been the very last meeting for a 
public purpose to which he was fated to bring those beautiful and 
cultivated enthusiasms which will remain for many friends their 
best inspiration—Lord Grey reminded us of the pregnant utter. 
ance of the late Mr. James J. Hill, ‘ The only social uplift is from 
the prairie.’ With their own vast prairie areas now exhausted, 
in what direction can that restless mobile mass, searching for its 
continued social uplift, expand, and what can it afford to pay 
for the elbow-room tributary to such expansion? Unquestion- 
ably ‘the old order changeth.’ Professor Foxwell gives us 
probably the direction of that change, and in the fewest possible 
words—he says : 

It is as absurd to think that we can grapple with the scientific national 
trade policy of such a State as Germany, for instance, on the old lines of 
haphazard, untrained, individual enterprise, as it would be to defend our- 
selves against a German military attack by a general uprising of francs- 
tireurs.— Economic Journal, September, p. 326. 


Recall that the present manufacturing turnover in the 
United States is now well over five thousand millions sterling 
each year; that a problem of incomparable gravity is, how are 
30 per cent. of the people who occupy farms first to feed them- 
selves and, that done, to feed the 70 per cent., say seventy-five 
millions, who are affiliated to the towns and factories, and to do 
this also with land rapidly deteriorating from careless farming, 
from erosion, from the absence of any cheap suitable fertilisers? 
Tt may well be that the agrarian invasion from south the Line 
will come to regard this Canadian land investment of five thousand 
millions sterling (a single year’s turnover of America’s mills and 
factories and only five times the value of their maize harvest this 
single year) as a very cheap insurance indeed should it solve 
for even one or two generations that appalling food problem now 
in full sight in the United States. 

* The weekly circular issued by the Canadian High Commissioner on the 
2nd of November says : 

‘A farmer in the Province of Saskatchewan who bought a section (640 acres) 
of improved land at Zenata with outfit complete, for $35 an acre, the greater 
part ready for seeding, sowed 500 acres of wheat, and has produced a crop 
of 12,000 bushels, grading No. 1 “Northern.” The grain will realise $25,000, 
a sum sufficient to pay for the farm and leave a surplus. Sufficient grain was 
grown in addition, to feed stock.’ 
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When it had become noised abroad that a number of thoughtful 
men* were looking at the Empire’s prairies with the ideas with 
which List had returned to Germany from the United States near 
a hundred years ago, and that in this direction and not by the 
mere bludgeon of taxation the future finance of the British Empire, 
as also the problem of food supplies for the United States, might 
appear in pleasant alliance—when this new economic note started 
to vibrate, evidence of the most interesting nature invaded the 
Rhodes Trust from the uttermost parts of the earth. Truly of 
great value and interest much of it is; but the purpose of this 
article is not with the prairie, but with the ocean. It is difficult 
to write of the revenue possibilities of the ocean with the restraint 
becoming in the case of economic research. 

Quite forty years ago I remember a letter in The Times written 
by the late Sir John Lawes, the eminent soil chemist. Sir John 
Lawes declared roundly that the meat yield of an average acre 
of ocean off the Nore was greater than the meat yield of a hun- 
dred acres of the best Northamptonshire pasture. It is difficult to 
overstate all the ‘connotation’ of such an assurance backed by 
such authority. I have not seen The Times letter during all those 
forty years, and very probably as a statistical statement it is 
inaccurate, but I am conscious that, ever since, the ocean has 
appealed to me on quite other lines than as the mere carrier of 
cheap freights. Ireland, for example, is a small country with 
per acre or per unit of population a very large ocean area even 
within her ‘three mile limit.” There is no pasture land more 
splendid than her pastures in Meath, but is an acre of her ocean 
off the Old Head of Kinsale equal in meat product to a hundred 
acres of Meath? The landlords of Ireland are now its people, 
but it is as sealords I contemplate their future. What matter 
their lands if the product and value of their silvery belt of sea 
might, properly protected and scientifically fostered, prove to be 
twice or five times the value of all their farms? If, again, the 
ocean acre has been terribly overcropped, everything for centuries 
taken out and nothing returned, can its wasted wealth be restored 
by modern methods of intensive cultivation? Again, does capital 
when loaned to the ocean reward the lender by a far higher return 
than if lent to a Meath grazier? Above all, does the unskilled 
labourer who applies his labour to the ocean secure, with more 
freedom for himself, a far higher wage than ‘the man with the 
hoe’? In short, is the ocean common, its boundless acres rent 
free, the greatest of all God’s benevolences, and has man, a mere 

2 There were present Lord Milner; Earl Grey; Mr. Bigland, M.P.; Mr. 
Wilscn Fox, M.P.; Mr. H. Brittain; Sir William Bull, M.P.; General Page 
Croft, M.P.; Mr. Henry Cust; Lord Dunraven; Sir L. Worthington Evans, 


M.P.; Mr. W. H. Lynch; Lord MacDonnell; Mr. Mackinder, M.P.; Sir Starr 
Jameson; Mr. Almeric Paget, M.P.; Lord Plymouth; Lord Selborne. 
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Bedouin hitherto on its wastes, most shockingly neglected this 
splendid heritage? 

Still we must agree with Mr. Hill, that for the ‘ social uplift ’ 
we must look to the prairie ; for the ‘Home on the rolling deep’ 
is no ‘home,’ the poet notwithstanding. But its wealth-yield 
appears to be beyond words bounteous, and its age-long neglect by 
the State everywhere is quite incomprehensible. 

Let us, then, try to budget for the proposed new Government 
of Ireland, not estimating that the wealth product of an acre of 
ocean is equal to a hundred, or fifty, or even twenty acres of land, 
but let us suppose that Ireland’s ocean domain well handled by 
the State can yield a reliable rental or revenue of even a pound 
per capita or, say, five millions a year. Capitalise this at a 
hundred millions, and at least the Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have made a good start. Now we know that 
the present gross return per annum from the fisheries of the 
British Isles is over ten millions a year, and the total capital they 
have been able to attract is only a paltry twelve millions. In 
Canada, with one-sixth of our population, but spending, as she 
splendidly does, more, actually more, on mere scientific fishery 
research than our State does on the entire care, protection, and 
propagation of our fisheries, the gross return on the five millions 
invested by Canada is over seven millions a year. The British 
State spends all told on its fisheries less than 50,000/. a year, while 
Canada spends over 250,0001. a year. The United States spends 
at least five times more than Canada. Is it not rather remark- 
able that a vast land Power stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific with only two short strips of littoral should, with the United 
States, lead:the world in the intensive cultivation of its ocean, 
while our authorities here, not merely do nothing for this most 
glorious heritage, but do no little to discourage those of us who 
desire to bring these facts before Parliament? * 

Tt happened in America five-and-thirty years ago, when public 
opinion was exactly where ours now is—uninformed, apathetic, 
and agnostic—that a great man, Spencer Baird, emerged, and from 
his efforts date the new view. Here, probably, Frank Buckland 
was such another as Baird, but Buckland had no Department 
to stimulate. Our Fisheries in those days shared a small 
room with the Statistics in Bankruptcy somewhere near the roof 
of the Board of Trade. Perhaps we owe the fact that the Fisheries 
with a quaint humour were since then evicted and procured a 
less unkindly lodgment in the Board of Agriculture to an effort of 
Lord Dudley. It is now high time that they started housekeeping 

‘on their own.’ 

I suppose that the sporting instinct in the writer would wish 


* See the Duke of Marlborough’s reply to Lord Dunraven, House of Lords, 
_ May 16, 
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to flash first of all on the canvas that beautiful sea fish salmo 
salar. Our salmon is not only peerless in the rapture he affords 
the fly-fisher, but he is, too, a most admirable food-fish—a fish 
splendidly designed by the Creator for the requirements of the 
small but numerous rivers of our British Isles. Because salmo 
salar does not feed during the long months he is in fresh water, 
therefore our rivers, as I have seen also to be the case with another 
salmon on the Pacific Coast of America, might almost ‘run 
solid’ with these fish. I remember the late Mr. B. Redding, 
Fish Commissioner for the good State of California, declaring 
with a pardonable exaggeration to a Committee of that Legis- 
lature, ‘If you decide to spend money enough on hatcheries 
for your salmon canneries, I will so load your rivers with salmon 
that you could hardly drive a river steamer through the schools 
of fish!’ Consider the statement in a recent bulletin of the 
Fish Commission that thirty-two thousand salmon were taken in 
a single haul of a seine in the Karluk River, and Mr. Redding 
may possibly seem not so wide of the mark! 

To revert however to salmo salar. When the Pilgrim Fathers 
reached Plymouth Rock this noble fish was in great abundance 
in all the rivers of New England. Fattening with great rapidity 
far out in the ocean deeps he returned hundreds of miles inland, 
bringing a feast of good things to any chance settler on the Hudson, 
the Penobscot, or the Kennebec. But it was not long in that 
country, endowed beyond all others with wealth by its Creator, 
but incredibly afflicted by the waste and improvidence in its 
peoples, before, what with poaching and poisoning, with the 
pollution and obstruction from countless sawmills and the dam- 
ming of the rivers for power-plants, there had resulted the actual 
extinction of the species. Thirty years after, Frank Buckland’s 
great success in hatching brown trout (salmo fario) in these 
islands having pointed the way, Professor Livingstone Stone 
relates that in 1874, acting under instructions from the Federal 
Department of Fisheries, he erected the first small salmon hatchery 
at Craig Brook,* on the Penobscot. Next the Cape Ann Adver- 
tiser of the 6th of June, 1879, announces the capture of the first 
salmon taken ‘for over thirty years’ in the weir at Magnolia. 
Two days later ‘three large salmon ’ are caught, ‘ the fishermen 
are highly elated.’ Writing to The Times in August 1900, after 
a visit to the Penobscot Hatchery, I gave in this short paragraph 
a record of what followed : 


The position of our rivers to-day is deplorable, but by comparison with 
the position of the rivers in the New England States in 1868 we are still 





* For a fuller account of the operations of the Federal Fish Department 
see an article by the present writer, ‘A Visit to the Craig Brook Salmon 
Hatchery,’ Nineteenth Century, September 1899. 
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quite wealthy. I forward you the Report of the U.S. Fishery Department, 
and on page 31 you will find the assertion that owing to the ‘ utter exter- 
mination’ of salmon in their Atlantic rivers, where formerly this fish had 
been most abundant, it had come to the point that in 1868 eggs had to 
be purchased in Canada. Mr. Livingstone Stone, to whom the Government 
entrusted the work of erecting the first hatchery, declares on page 338 of 
vol. xvii., of the Bulletin of the U.S. Fish Commission, that the Canadian 
Government sold these golden eggs to its neighbour for 9]. per thousand— 
say 1351. for the ova of a twenty-pound hen fish! The result of this costly 
re-introduction of a species has been that when I visited the big Maine 
Hatchery in June 1899, 400 salmon, laden presumably with two million 
eggs, had just been purchased from the net fishermen of the Penobscot River 
for three dollars (twelve shillings) each. 


The years which have elapsed have dealt hardly with the 
Penobscot as a salmon river. Everywhere on its upper waters 
are more dams and obstructions for more and more power plants, 
and more and more pulp and lumber mills, so that anything like 
wild spawning is now a thing of the past ; but still the fine Federal 
Hatchery at Craig Brook; in addition to fario and trutta and 
jontinalis, continues to ‘plant’ yearly in small and safe tribu- 
taries from a million and a half to two million salmon fry, and 
one year with another, a little more or a little less, the return of 
merchantable salmon captured in the Penobscot is at the rate of 
five per thousand, or say ten thousand salmon of an average weight 
of fifteen pounds, and the annual cost of the operation 8001. So 
that approximately the true ‘cost of production’ for salmon in 
this much polluted river is less than a penny-halfpenny per 
pound ; and if to this were added, in the case of our rivers, another 
twopence per pound, the cost of netting on a large scale, where 
too, our rivers being neither polluted nor obstructed, the return 
should be greater than five per thousand, and where also the whole 
rate of wages is much lower, the market price on our slabs for 
this fine fish should not be two shillings a pound, but at most 
fourpence. 

I have given the results on the Penobscot in much detail 
because this is the only hatchery in the United States for salmo 
salar. In the case of the Pacific Coast salmon, the States of 
Oregon and Washington, through twenty-one hatcheries, enlarged 
in 1900 over 120 million fry at a cost of 17,0001. per annum. The 
value of the salmon canned in these two States was at that time 
over two millions sterling. In the weekly official circular of the 
Canadian High Commissioner for August 10, 1917, is the state- 
ment, ‘ The experiment of introducing into New Zealand waters 
Canadian Pacific Coast salmon has proved successful. The fish 
are doing well, and have increased during the last two years with 
extraordinary rapidity.’ It is a despairing admission to make, 
but true; were salmo salar in our home waters extinct, then I 
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believe through hatcheries in ten years we should have salmon 
far more abundant in our rivers than ever before !* 

Mr. Smiley of the California Fish Commission, after a full 
investigation of the yield of the Sacramento for a number of 
years both before and after the erection of the great hatchery at 
Baird, estimates the annual increased yield of that noble river 
because of the hatchery at 4,391,882 lb.; the average weight of 
the fish 7 lb., the retail price per lb. 34d. He includes this short 
table : 


Value of 4,391,882 Ib... : " ? . . $313,700 
Cost of hatching and planting . ; : . ; $3,600 


What the United States Government has done to return the 
salmon to the Penobscot, that the German Government has done 
under conditions more adverse still to restock the Rhine and its 
tributaries. In 1901, summing up the results in a letter to the 
Field, Herr Jaffe, of the great Osnabruck Hatchery, writes : 


The proportion of about three adult salmon returning for every 
thousand fry artificially planted, may appear small at first sight. Con- 
sidering, however, that the cost per thousand planted in the Weser does 
not exceed 7s. 6d., for which we get three salmon of an average weight of 
12 lb., it isa fair return for our money in the case of a river wholly 
dependent on artificial hatching. 


Since 1901, discouraged by the apathy of public opinion here, 
I have lost touch with the Washington Department, so that a 
most valuable memorandum recently forwarded to our committee 
by Captain G. C. Howell, bringing the Craig Brook returns up to 
date, and showing still a return of five per thousand in 1916 on a 
plant of two millions of fry in 1912, brings with its admirable 
presentation the stirrings of pleasant memories. Captain Howell, 
to whom the recent stocking with trout of the Himalayan streams 
is largely due, takes to Washington the enthusiasm which thirty 
years ago this writer shared. There is to-day much less here to 
discourage him, and I believe that Captain Howell’s writings on 
the subject will come to be very highly valued throughout the 
Empire. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the wild spawning of salmon, 
and not less of cod, pollack, and mackerel, and the careful varia- 
tions in the seasons of fish spawning, indicate that Dame Nature 
plans the ripening of vast masses of redundant fish ova even more 
for the purpose of fish food than for the reproduction of the 
species. A hen salmon releasing no less than eight pounds of 


pea’ just after the trout have spawned brings all that susten- 


* The Government appointed a Commission on our Fresh Water Fisheries, 
with as Chairman Lord Desborough, a valued member of our ‘ Resources’ Com- 
mittee. Very unfortunately salmo salar was expressly excluded from their 
work, and thus the interest in an inquiry of some importance was much reduced. 
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ance to trout in a season of the great scarcity of other river food. 
Or take, again, a female cod freighted with ten million eggs. 
It is absurd to suppose that such masses are intended for repro- 
duction only. Man, with his hatching-box, either restores or 
upsets kind Nature’s plan. It was no part of that plan that the 
Sacramento, the Columbia, the Fraser, the Skeena Rivers should, 
as to-day, bristle with salmon canneries to supply food for 
armies in France. 

In the ocean itself the endless chain of biology, commencing 
with a shrimp so atomic that eighteen thousand have been counted 


“ under a microscope in the stomach of a single herring, and culmi- 


nating in that gigantic mammal, the sperm-whale—all this cycle 
of destruction and renewal is interesting beyond words. The 
tiniest shrimp in this huge ocean laboratory pastures on certain 
seaweeds or ‘diatoms’ so minute that their very existence has 
only recently been discovered. We now know that these diatoms 
increase enormously in mass and productivity the farther north 
we go and the colder the temperature of the ocean. In the North 
Pacific Ocean these grazing grounds must be well-nigh inex- 
haustible. Twenty years since, when the dispute had become 
serious between the Governments of Canada and the United 
States over ‘pelagic sealing,’ Professor Elliott reported to the 
Senate at Washington that the fish consumption of the great seal 
herd on the Pribyloff Islands was six million tons yearly. When 
we recall that the entire fish consumption and export of the 
British Isles is about a million tons the comparison Sir John 
Lawes offered us of the meat product of sea and land ceases to 
surprise us. But in these physiological speculations I depart too 
widely from the object of this paper. What we started to consider 
was a form of State Socialism applied to the ocean. It is abun- 
dantly clear that no millennial altruism is going to cultivate the 
salmon and still less the cod and the mackerel for other people 
and even other nations to intercept. If it is done, if we are to 
restore even the fisheries of our inshore waters, it is the State 
that must do it. 

The interest in fishery matters awakened both at home and 
abroad is largely due to the efforts of Lord Dunraven, who as 
the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Fisheries of our Empire 
‘Resources ’ Committee brings to our councils and to the exami- 
nation of witnesses the experience accumulated during many 
years as an owner of trawlers. In an article Lord Dunraven con- 
tributed to this Review last February® he claims generous State 
assistance for the following objectives : 

(1) Artificial propagation to restore our inshore fisheries ; 


* ‘Diet and Debt.’ And see also, by same author, Journal Royal Statistical 
Society, April 1917. 
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(2) The adaptation after Peace of great numbers of Trawlers 
and Mine Sweepers recently built for the Admiralty, their crews 
to be paid by the State as an organised Royal Naval Reserve and 
with copartnership in profits, as is the practice to-day ; 

(3) Wholesale fish prices to be fixed by the State according 
to value and quality ; 

(4) State Cold Storage for every town. Railway Rates 
reduced to a minimum. 

Lord Dunraven quotes usefully the statement in Parliament 
of a Scottish M.P. ‘ very experienced in the fishing industry’ who 
deprecated State loans to fishermen on these grounds which go 
well on record in these days of food scarcity and ‘rationing’ : 

Indefinite expansion of the fleet means congested markets and ruin. 
Last year was one of the best for fishermen, and it is significant that in 
Yarmouth on one day the price (of herrings) was 40s., while on another 
day owing to the glut they were sold at 2s. 6d. It. must not be forgotten 
that as soon as the question is settled in favour of State loans for Scotland 


you have got to face the same question on a bigger scale in England. .. . 
Then ruin and disaster is before the industry.’ 


I now draw attention to the fact that not improbably springing 
out of our meeting at the Rhodes Trust, so widely advertised a 
year since, this application of a form of State Socialism to the 
world’s waters, both salt and fresh, has come back to us from 
three points very wide apart—from California, from Ontario, and 
from New South Wales. In the case of California, this Socialism 
of the Ocean is what we should in other fields of endeavour accept 
as the only safe foundation for State action—namely, a true 
evolutionary progression building cautiously on successful pre- 
cedent elsewhere. So long ago as July 1879, at the request 
of the California Fish Commission, the Federal Fish Department 
at Washington had transferred from one of their Atlantic stations 
a few yearling bass, only 139 of which gallant band reached the 
Pacific alive. The next year a stranger fish weighing a pound was 
noteworthy on the slabs in San Francisco. The new-comer was a 
specimen of the striped bass, amongst the very best of the Atlantic 
table fish. In 1888 enormous numbers of bass were netted, and 
fearing their extermination the California Legislature prohibited 
the sale of any bass of less weight than 8 lb. We now read of 
a single boat taking in a single day 1500 bass weighing over 
9000 Ib. ! Again, the American shad (clupea sapidissima) , formerly 
a luxury for a few rich men on the Atlantic, was ‘ planted’ in 
1882 on the Bay of San Francisco. To-day this anadromous fish 
brings inland a feast from the Paciffe deeps for the miners, lum- 
bermen, and settlers on a thousand scattered streams from San 


* Hansard, vol. Ixv. pp. 1, 4, 5, 7. 
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Diego to Wrangell Island, and the price of the shad on the Pacific 
is only half the price in its home waters of the Atlantic. It is 
little wonder that the phenomenal success of such ‘ socialist’ 
experiments in the intensive cultivation of the public domain had 
not been lost upon public opinion inside the Golden Gates. But 
all the while that our poor man’s common, the ocean, had been 
more and more enriched by such methods of modern science, still 
more and more had the fish trade in California (California, ‘ ring- 
ridden’ as perhaps no other country is) been captured by a small 
ring of immensely wealthy middlemen. It happened the past 
summer that a fishing-boat arriving in San Francisco at a time 
when fish were plentiful, and when its full cargo must have 
reduced market prices, dumped its entire catch in the ocean, 
coram publico! This was entirely too much for Colonel Harris 
Winestock, the Commissioner of Fisheries. At his suggestion 
he has received a commission from the Legislature, and to-day 
the Colonel is the only licensed buyer and seller of ocean fish. 
He declares that he will reduce the price of sea fish in California 
by one half; that the fish business has hitherto represented ‘a 
most vicious circle where high prices have resulted in reduced 
consumption while reduced consumption is the true cause of 
high prices.’ 

Of the retail price which Colonel Winestock has fixed, he 
gives 40 per cent. to the fisherman, 25 per cent. to the wholesale 
dealer, and 35 per cent. to the retail trade. The Commissioner 
says ‘ You can have fish as cheap as you please if only you will 
eat more fish. On the shore of an ocean rich beyond all others, 
people have come to regard fish as an occasional luxury.’ We 
shall watch with interest for the reward of this heterodox excur- 
sion in economics. 

Next, from New South Wales we learn that here a ‘ profiteer ’ 
combination had been holding up the prices of beef, mutton, 
and poultry in Sydney. Whereupon the New South Wales 
Government started a State Fishing Fleet, opened shops every- 
where, established cold storage, and is using the fish of its warm 
home waters—fish poor both in quality and quantity when com- 
pared with our own—in order to regulate the local meat market. 
A correspondent reports that never in Sydney before was the 
supply of fish so adequate and so cheap, and that the economic 
objective now is to have a parcels fish delivery by the same motor 
vans that distribute his morning letters to the citizen. 

In the third case, ten thousand miles away, in Ontario, the 
Provincial Government is now fishing its great lakes, and in 
conjunction with its Food Controller sells the fish through its 
own cold storage at cost price. From the Office of the High 
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Commissioner of Canada there comes also a contribution to our 
evidence containing an incident of great interest to ‘ co-operators.’ 
The baby port of Prince Rupert, in British Columbia, the new 
Pacific terminal of the Grand Trunk Railway system, has become 
the chief port of entry for the North Pacific fishing trades. 
From this port cod, halibut, and salmon are dispatched in re- 
frigerator trainloads to Winnipeg, Chicago, Toronto, Montreal, 
and these supplies are now coming regularly to Grimsby, and 
also for weekly delivery to the Canadian troops in France. The 
landlocked waters of Hecate Straits and around the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and northward to Alaska teem with fish. These 
waters are incomparably the richest fishing grounds in the world, 
and they enjoy a full eight months’ season for halibut, a shorter 
season for cod, salmon and herring. ‘This year, owing to 
phenomenally high prices, the fishermen have been very success- 
ful. The ships have a crew of four who take half the catch, 
the owner the other half, and the circular from the office of the 
High Commissioner declares that the share of each hand was 
in some instances 100l. for the fortnightly trip. I have since 
been assured that single fishermen have this summer frequently 
made as much as 80l. a week. When we consider that on that 
coast, timbered as it is to the water’s edge, a comfortable four- 
room ‘Swiss cottage with bathroom’ costs but 100/., the fact 
that a man ‘catches’ his home in return for a few days’ work 
with a hook and line is truly a ‘record fish tale’! Holland was 
said to have been built up on the herring, and such a prodigious 
harvest of the ocean as this on the Pacific accounts as nothing 
else can for the mushroom growth of Portland, Seattle, and 
Vancouver. Amazing as the figures read, were forty thousand 
workers engaged in these Pacific Coast Fisheries at the present 
yield in volume and value, their annual wealth product would 
largely exceed the wealth product of five millions of people in 
Ireland. 

The problem of the Ocean’s meat supply is destined to assume 
very great importance in the years at hand. Mr. H. C. Hoover, 
the Food Controller for the United States, recently warned the 
world from Washington of the ‘meat famine’ which confronts 
it. Mr. Hoover, dealing with the perfect statistical records at 
his elbow there, shows that we have been living for years past, 
not on the income but the capital of our flocks and herds. Mr. 
Hoover declared that the decrease in meat-producing animals 
has been 115,000,000 and in the words of The Times cable he 
‘advises the most extensive utilisation of sea and river foods, 
and points out that many edible commodities are discarded and 
used as fertilisers. Every fish eaten is a gain toward solving the 
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problem and conserving the products of the land by eating 
those of the Ocean.’ It is indeed high time that, to provide against 
this ‘meat famine’ at hand, we should utilise the endless meat 
resources of the Ocean. For this purpose we require the lowest 
possible scale of railway rates linking up our seaports with a 
system of cold storage to be established by the State in every 
county town, and with perhaps motor van distribution from 
these towns through our rural districts. The remarkable organ- 
ising ability of a young citizen of Glasgow, Major Green, has 
shown us the great subscription Canada can make to our needs. 
During the last few months Major Green has been able to deliver 
over seventeen million pounds of Canadian fish at Army Head- 
quarters, and has now returned to Canada thoroughly to systema- 
tise the exports of fresh fish from Newfoundland and the Labrador 
coast. Major Green declared that between Newfoundland and 
Labrador there are half a dozen ‘ Banks’ as rich in fish life as 
the Dogger Bank. His report of the fish wealth of the fresh- 
water lakes and rivers connecting with Hudson Bay, their vast 
supplies of white fish, salmon and sturgeon, really writes a new 
page of our Empire assets. Major Green is convinced that he 
can supply trans-Atlantic fish of high qualities in inexhaustible 
quantities, delivered in Liverpool for fourpence a pound. Such 
a@ competition as this impending, unless a profitable State 
monopoly, is a menace to our home and North Sea fishermen ; 
but if a proper system of distribution can be arranged 
by which such a fish supply can reach the ultimate consumer 
at sixpence per pound, then the rate of wages for our 
fishermen in the State employ could be well maintained. I 
may use for the purpose of an analogy the present operation 
of our State Post Office. It is reckoned that sixty letters 
can be delivered in the Metropolitan district for a single penny, 
but that it costs fourpence to deliver a letter to the cottier 
in Connemara or the crofter in Skye. The Skye crofter is sub- 
sidised by the citizen of London. And if the State here, 
following the example of California, were to buy all fish at a fixed 
price and to sell it through its cold storage at a fixed price, and 
if the State Fishing Fleet were regarded in a manner as the 
reserve battalion for the Royal Navy, there is no reason why a 
portion of the State revenue derived from the Empire’s Ocean 
Common should not be profit-shared with its employés who do 
its business in the Great Waters. If our Government erected 
adequate Cold Storage Depots at suitable Newfoundland and 
Labrador ports and filled these depots by direct purchase from the 
fishermen, next bringing the fish here in specially constructed 
Steamships, such an addition to our national food supply would 
be most important. Sir James Crichton Browne writes : 


Vor. LXXXII—No. 490 4K 
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To render fish foods rich in protein accessible to the very poor would 
be to take another step, and I believe a long one, toward the abolition of 
‘The Great White Plague.’ 


The new port of Prince Rupert in British Columbia has become 
the headquarters of the North Pacific fishing fleets. Whole train- 
loads of fish in refrigerator cars are already leaving Rupert tri- 
weekly, and as the fish trade settles down an inclusive rate of a 
penny per pound to Liverpool will be profitable both to Railway 
and Steamship interests. It has long been a reproach to this country 
that we ‘drink ourselves’ into revenue surpluses; can we not 
better this and both eat ourselves into a surplus while at the same 
time greatly reducing the nation’s butcher’s bill? Let me again 
quote the happy phrase of the California Fish Commissioner, ‘ You 
can have fish as cheap as you please if only you will eat more fish.’ 
Here we are citizens of an Empire whose Oceans are of all the 
richest in this splendid, nutritious, but most perishable form of 
food, and yet we have neglected every modern scientific device by 
which we might increase the Ocean’s yield, or even offer its 
harvest to the consumer as an attractive and wholesome portion 
of his dietary. Our fish consumption to-day in these islands is 
but a single ounce per capita out of a daily dietary of nearly 
forty ounces. Given a price such as fourpence and a supply 
unlimited and in perfect condition all the year round, might it 
not be possible to expand consumption to eight ounces a day 
and pay the State for its services a penny per pound? Here is 
the prospect of a revenue item of near forty millions sterling 
annually—the Naval Estimates provided, so to speak, by that 
Ocean which is under the keels of our Dreadnoughts, and also 
the nation’s butcher’s bill economised by perhaps one-third. 
Professor Seeley once said ‘ a State rests ultimately on a way 
of thinking,’ as truly it does. The word ‘ultimate’ is perhaps 
too comprehensive ; but it is perfectly correct to say that a State 
comes under the governance of an idea over very long periods. 
If the idea is worthy and ennobling, all well! but if poisonous, 
then we should expect after half a century such a tragic upheaval 
as the present. In the last century after a period of unstable 
equilibrium the inevitable result of the Napoleonic Wars the 
State, and especially our State, being in full reaction, succumbed 
to all those mental and moral absurdities—the ethics of a vast 
sweating system—which culminated perhaps with Herbert 
Spencer. ‘Unrestricted competition’ was to be the world’s 
cure-all. This has gulfed us in a frightful tragedy, where an 
Empire of unequalled wealth and resources, convinced that it had 
at last reached what Carlyle called its ‘Calico Millennium,’ has 
only ben rescued from ‘a way of thinking’ so pernicious by its 
periphery States and their statesmen. Let us then with the least 
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delay pass round the new idea of Empire and realise gratefully 
what the War teaches—namely, the vast. latent forces there are 
in Association, not ‘Individualism,’ in Citizenhood, not ‘ Cos- 
mopolitanism,’ in Discipline rather than ‘Laisser Faire.’ Let 
us ‘rest on’ that newer and safer “ way of thinking,’ the while 
we thank their Creator for Macdonald, Rhodes, Jameson and 
Deakin : above all for Chamberlain. 
MORETON FREWEN. 


4x2 


THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


SHAKSPERE, BACON AND A 
‘TERTIUM QUID’ 


THE protracted controversy regarding the authorship of the Plays 
and Poems of Shakespeare has centred almost entirely on the 
question whether they were written by the actor from Stratford 
to whom they have been commonly attributed, or by Francis 
Bacon, Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Alban. 

Even Sir George Greenwood, who repudiates the charge that 
he is a Baconian and professes himself merely an ‘ anti-Strat- 
fordian’ and opponent of the orthodox view, is not unfrequently 
betrayed in the course of discussion into expressions that suggest 
an inclination towards the Baconian heresy. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for the present writer to attempt to vie with the 
learning, vigour and acumen with which he has maintained his 
anti-Stratfordian position against all comers. The Shakespeare 
Problem Restated and Is there a Shakespearean Problem? 
with the subsidiary writings in which Sir George Greenwood 
has shown his delight in dialectics, have for many of us put 
the Baconian theory on an entirely new footing. The articles 
by him and (on the orthodox side) by Mr. Gordon Crosse in 
recent numbers of this Review’ would have been impossible ten 
years ago. But the last word has not yet been said, and it is 
possible to suggest a third view for the consideration of any 
readers who take an interest in what is surely the most interesting 
of all purely literary questions. For if the Shakespearean plays 
constitute, as no Englishman is likely to deny, the most mag- 
nificent and enduring monument that poetical genius has ever yet 
created, the problem of their authorship, if such a problem there 
be, must be of an interest that is unrivalled in the whole field 
of ancient or modern literature. The following contribution to 
the controversy is made from the point of view of one who finds 
it equally impossible to believe that Shakespeare’s plays and poems 
were written by Bacon or by Shakspere, and in the first place 
I would suggest that though it is a very convenient convention 
of controversy to write down the Stratford actor as ‘ Shakspere’ 


2 ‘The Real Shakespeare Problem,’ by Gordon Crosse, April 1917; and a 
Reply by Sir George Greenwood, June 1917. 
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and the author of the poems as ‘ Shakespeare,’ the difference 
in the spelling, so far from being a mere controversial convention, 
is of more real significance than has been generally admitted by 
the controversialists. 

From Venus and Adonis in 1593 up to the First Folio edition 
of the collected plays all the works published in Shakespeare’s 
name were published in his full name of ‘Shakespeare’ 
or ‘Shakespeare,’ with only two exceptions, vizt. the Love’s 
Labour's Lost quarto of 1598, in which the name is spelt 
‘Shakespere,’ and one of the two 1608 editions of King Lear, 
in which it is spelt ‘Shak-speare’; and with almost equal 
uniformity contemporary references to the author give his name 
as ‘Shakespeare.’ The divergences from the normal mode of 
spelling appear to be no more than mere aberrations of the 
type-setter. 

When we come to the name of the Stratford actor and his 
family it is a very different matter. For example, in the church 
register at Stratford-on-Avon of births, deaths and marriages 
the name appears seventeen times between 1558 and 1600, 
thirteen times as ‘Shakspere,’ three times as ‘Shaxspere,’ and 
once as ‘ Shak-speer ’ ; after 1600 ‘Shakspeare ’ sometimes occurs 
as well as ‘Shaksper’ and ‘ Shakspere,’ and in 1616 the actor 
himself is entered on the Register as ‘Shakspere.’ In other 
Stratford records the spelling ‘Shackespere’ is found, and in 
the entry in the Bishop’s register at Worcester which is supposed 
to relate to Shakspere’s marriage with Ann Hathaway, the 
spelling is ‘ Shagspere.’ In the body of Shakspere’s will, his 
name appears as ‘ Shackspeare.’ These variants are all obviously 
attempts at reproducing the same sound, and that a sound which 
is not correctly represented by our modern pronunciation nor 
by the spelling ‘ Shakespeare ’ or still less by ‘ Shake-speare.’ 

In a memorial sent in 1635 to the Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery by members of the company of actors to which the 
‘ Stratfordian ’ had once belonged, his name is mentioned once 
as ‘Shakespere’ and once as ‘ Shakespeare.’ Lastly he himself 
has left behind him six known signatures. Three of these are 
shortened forms, ‘ Shakp.,’ ‘ ShakspeF,’ and ‘ Shakspé.’ Of the 
three signatures on his will (in the body of which, be it remem- 
bered, the name is spelt ‘ Shackspeare’) two are undoubtedly 
‘Shakspere,’ the third is read by Sir E. M. Thompson as 
‘Shakspeare,’ but has been read by others as ‘ Shakspere,’ and 
it certainly is improbable that in the same document he should 
have spelled his name twice in one way and the third time in 
another. Is any conclusion possible from all this but that the 
‘ Stratfordian ’ was during his life-time known by a name the 
sound of which is represented best by ‘ Shaxspere,’ and that if 
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he ever in fact used the form ‘ Shakespeare,’ or authorised it 
to be used, it was only by way of a nom de plume? In other 
words ‘ Shakespeare ’ would seem to be in any case nothing but 
a nom de plume, and the kernel of the Baconian controversy is 
just whether it is the nom de plume of William Shakspere, the 
Stratfordian, or of another. 

The present writer, as already indicated, finds it impossible 
to believe that the name is a mask for the great Lord Chancellor. 
The genius of Shakespeare is of itself such a miracle that one 
should not perhaps say that, given its existence, it is impossible 
it should have co-existed with the genius that inspired the works 
of Bacon, immense as is the difference between the two; but it 
would certainly appear that there is sufficient evidence to justify 
us in coming to the conclusion that the mind of Shakespeare and 
the mind of Bacon did not in fact co-exist in the same man. 
There is no English author—probably no Englishman of any sort 
except Samuel Pepys—who has left behind him more material 
for judging what the real man was like, than Francis Bacon. 
Besides the very voluminous works he wrote for publication— 
essays, political pamphlets, works on history, science and 
philosophy, besides the numerous letters from him that are extant 
and all the references to him in contemporary writers, he left 
behind him a quantity of very private notes intended for no 
eye but his own. The Promus of Formularies and Eleganoies 
belonging to 1594 and the following years is a collection of 
phrases, anecdotes, proverbs and so on, jotted down for use in 
his literary labours: The Commentarius Solutus, which was 
compiled in July 1608, is a record of his vie intime, memoranda 
of his aims in life and the best means of attaining them. These 
have only been published in our own time and throw a flood of 
light on Bacon’s inmost communings with himself during the 
years when others knew him as a pamphleteer, lawyer, and 
place-hunter. If during that time he was writing the plays which 
he allowed to be attributed to ‘Shake-speare,’ it is altogether 
incredible that in these private note-books of his no direct and 
positive evidence of this should be found. The Commentarius 
reveals him as intensely anxious for his own advancement in the 
world as well as for the advancement of knowledge, with a good 
understanding of the practical means by which both objects might 
be achieved, and a not very lofty conception of how those means 
should be employed, but, it would seem, with no sort of inclina- 
tion towards success as a poet or dramatist. Apart from the 
engrossing pre-occupations of his manifold literary labours of 
which we have certain knowledge, and which by their very bulk 
make it unlikely that he could also have written the mass of 
plays and poems published under Shakespeare’s name, could such 
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a man as Bacon was, have written Hamlet or King Lear or As 
You Ltke It, and left the world totally ignorant of the fact? 
It is difficult for one who has not embraced the Baconian theory to 
appreciate the fascination it has exercised over others, but for 
my own part nothing but the most positive, direct and indis- 
putable evidence could, I think, induce me to accept it, and of 
such evidence I have seen as yet no trace. 

Shakspere’s claim to the Shakespearean laurels on the other 
hand is founded on solid evidence. When the most has been 
said of the rarity and ambiguity of the references by contem- 
poraries to the actor as a dramatist, the fact remains that some 
at least of his contemporaries believed him to be the writer of 
the plays, that seven year's after his death two of his fellow-actors 
in publishing a collected edition of the plays expressly attributed 
them to his pen, that no one, so far as we are aware, disputed the 
identification of Shakspere with Shakespeare, and lastly that 
Ben Jonson, who must have known the truth, unmistakably 
affirmed it. It is easy to understand how Shakspere’s fellow- 
actors might have credited him with plays he never wrote, if the 
real author had no desire to father them, but it is not so intelligible 
why Ben Jonson should have done so. And so for two hundred 
and fifty years the actor from Stratford retained without rivalry 
or dispute the laurels of the poet. It is only in recent times, 
when the facts of his life have come to be more thoroughly ascer- 
tained and more widely known, that doubt has arisen. It was 
but natural that as soon as the difficulty of accepting the orthodox 
tradition made itself felt, an endeavour should have been made 
to find some contemporary name of note to whom the plays and 
poems could be ascribed rather than to the actor-adventurer 
from Stratford, but to doubt the orthodox tradition is not to be 
4 Baconian. Indeed it is unlikely that Bacon should ever have 
been named as being the author of the plays, except for the 
difficulty of believing that Shakspere was. 

Putting aside all matters of controversy, what are the admitted 
facts Of William Shakspere’s life? He was the son of a small 
merchant or trader who living in a not very considerable pro- 
vincial town attained the highest pitch of his career when in 1568 
hé became bailiff or chief officer of it, his eldest son, William, « 
being at that time four years old. From then onwards John 
Shakspere’s luck would seem to have turned ; his family incréased 
while his income dwindled. At all events he is known to hav3 
fallen into constant financial embarrassments and he was engaged 
in a good deal of petty litigation. He was probably a man of 
little education—indeed there is strong reason for doubting 
whether he could so much as sign his name; certainly he could 
not afford to give his sons a liberal education, even if he had 
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wished to do so, which, in view of his social position and occupation, 
is extremely unlikely. The sons, however, might have obtained 
and probably did obtain a fair middle-class education at the free 
Grammar School at Stratford, and, though we know nothing 
positively of the curriculum, this is likely to have been of a much 
more literary and classical character than would be the case in 
a corresponding school to-day. We do not know how long his 
eldest son stayed at school (if indeed he ever went there), but 
it may fairly be assumed that he had an opportunity of learning 
a good deal of Latin. Other things he may have been taught 
there, such as grammar, logic and rhetoric, but it is improbable 
that he should have learned any modern language and if he had 
any other means of attaining ‘culture ’—to use a much abused 
term which in this connexion can scarcely be dispensed with— 
it is strange that no tradition of this remains. Such traditions 
of Shakspere’s boyhood as were current after his death point in 
a different direction. We hear of him as a poacher, a butcher’s 
apprentice or even an attorney’s clerk, but there is no hint of 
any better way of life. 

The next we know of him is a sudden marriage when he was 
but eighteen years old, the birth of three children, and then 
the flight to London not earlier than 1585 and possibly some 
years later. Obviously he must have been in straitened circum- 
stances ; tradition points to his having had a hard fight to gain 
a living ; he joined a company of actors—a profession which in 
his day must have involved at least as hard a strain on a man 
who has to climb the ladder from the bottom, as it does in our 
own time’; and yet by 1597 he had made enough money to buy a 
property in his native town—a notable success which points to 
steady work and good business capacity. Is it conceivable that 
a man with such a history could have produced the poems and 
plays which from 1593 onwards appeared under the name of 
Shakespeare? The difficulty in the way of believing this does 
not lie, as too many people assume, in the question how he can 
have acquired the requisite knowledge to write such a play as 
Love’s Labour’s Lost and the others that followed it. I am con- 
tent to admit that no limit can be placed to the extent to which a 
retentive memory and a quickness of apprehension can be 
developed in such a miracle of Nature as Shakespeare. When 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his monograph in the ‘ English Men of 
Letters’ series, after remarking that in at least one of his plays, 
Othello, Shakespeare must have gone to an Italian original for 


2 When we remember the very short runs that Elizabethan plays had on 
the stage and the defective means of multiplying copies for the actors, the 
time occupied in learning their parts must have been, as one would suppose, 
considerably more than at the present day. 
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his plot, says ‘a man of less than his ability could learn in a few 
weeks enough Italian for a purpose like this,’ one cannot but 
wonder at what period in his life Shakspere should have been 
able to spare even a few weeks for such a purpose, why an actor- 
playwright should have wished to learn Italian in order to obtain 
a plot for a new play, when there was such an abundance of 
plots to be found in English books current at the time, and what 
means he had of achieving his purpose, but one cannot’ deny the 
possibility of such an achievement. We cannot say how far a 
man of unequalled intellectual capacity might surpass all common 
experience in the way of ‘picking up information,’ and we 
can see that the author of the plays had a very uncommon capacity 
in this direction. In some passages in the plays the pleasure 
taken in the display of information casually picked up is only 
too apparent. When Grumio in The Taming of the Shrew 
launches out into that amazing description of Petruchio’s sorrv 
steed, is it not obvious that the author is ‘showing off’? 


His horse hipped with an old mothy saddle and stirrups of no kindred : 
besides, possessed with the glanders and like to mose in the chine; troubled 
with the lampas, infected with the fashions, full of wind-galls, sped with 
spavins, raied with the yellows, past cure with the fives, stark spoiled with 
the staggers, begnawn with the bots; swayed in the back and shoulder- 
shotten ; near-legged before, and with a half-cheeked bit and a head-stall 
of sheep’s leather. 


No vetermary surgeon could have piled up such a gruesome 
catalogue of equine ailments for one poor nag. The author— 
whether it be Shakspere or another—has evidently been consorting 
with some rustic farrier and enamoured of his racy terminology 
has hastened to impart to his readers or his audience the out- 
landish information he has acquired. Again when Mr. W. B. 
Whall, Master Mariner of Bristol, in a book which lies before 
me, Shakespeare’s Sea Terms Explained, dilates on the large 
number of nautical words and phrases found in the plays and 
pays a high tribute to the extreme accuracy with which they are 
used, we need not assume that Shakespeare learned them on board 
ship. Frequent as are the references to the sea and the naviga- 
tion of ships, technical words and usages such as would connote 
an intimate knowledge of seamanship do not appear to occur 
very often in the plays. Some of the most striking to which 
Mr. Whall directs attention are quoted from the first scene of 
The Tempest and there is no difficulty in assuming that here and 
in a few passages elsewhere the author may have ‘ got them up’ 
for the occasion. One thing certain about him is that he was 
an eminent connoisseur in words, a lover of words for their own 
sake, and no doubt he might easily have found some mariner 
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at the London docks from whose lips he could cull treasures fit 
for his purpose. The effective use he made of these sea-terms 
for dramatic purposes is only one manifestation of his unparalleled 
literary genius. 

But it is not the mere acquisition of knowledge after this 
manner that is the stumbling-block in the way of the ‘ anti- 
Stratfordian’s ’ acceptance of the current faith. It is rather that 
throughout the plays and poems it is evident that, apart from 
the native genius that enabled him to acquire knowledge of men 
and things and to turn the experience so gained into poetry of 
unrivalled beauty, the author is one of the most ‘ bookish’ men 
who ever set pen to paper, that he was an intense lover of field 
sports and especially of hawking, that lastly he was so steeped 
in legal lore that legal phraseology used with perfect correctness 
came naturally from his pen even on the. most inappropriate 
occasions, and that these very remarkable characteristics are 
apparently as marked in the earliest as in the latest of the 
writings. I for one am unable to believe that by 1593 this could 
have been possible for the Shakspere of whose early life-history 
we have a very fair amount of knowledge. All we know of him 
seems incompatible with the combination of these three charac- 
teristics. 

Of the first of them much that is highly controversial has been 
written. I take the conclusions arrived at by Sir W. Raleigh 
in the monograph above mentioned, the sanest and most com- 
prehensive account of fhe subject we have, written with pene- 
trating appreciation of the great man it commemorates and with 
full knowledge of all that has been written about him up to 


recent times. 


The books that served him best [says Sir Walter Raleigh] for his dramatic 
plots were Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles, Sir Thomas North’s translation 
of Plutarch’s Lives, and the Italian novelists in many translations, chief 
among which must be reckoned Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, containing a 
selection of the choicest novels of the great Italian masters. These books 
one would say he must have owned. 


Sometimes he follows his authority almost word for word, 
‘working, as it would seem, with the book open before him. . . 
some of the finest pieces in the Roman Plays are merely Sir 
Thomas North’s splendid prose strung into blank verse.’ ‘ Florio’s 
Montaigne he knew well : Ovid he knew and the English followers 
of Ovid, the Earl of Surrey, Wyatt and others who flourished 
during the sixteenth century; ‘when he graduated in poetry, 
it was in this school, and it is not easy to see how the new poetic 
impulse could have come to him in Stratford.’ 

But besides these and other well-known writers such as 
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Lodge, Greene and Sir Philip Sidney, he appears to have had 
an immense knowledge of far more recondite authors. 

The names of the devils in King Lear seem to be borrowed from an 
obscure Protestant tract of 1603 called A Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures. The arguments of Shylock in his speeches before the Duke 
have been supposed to owe something to Silvayn’s Grator, a book of declama- 
tions translated in 1596 from the French, while a very close parallel to 
Portia’s reply has been found in the prose of Seneca. These are instances 
which might be multiplied a hundred fold; and although few are certain 
cases of debt, their cumulative effect is irresistible. 


Professor Raleigh draws the inference that Shakespeare had 
an unequalled faculty for extracting all he wanted from a book 
in a few minutes and retaining it in his memory for use in 
after years. But this can scarcely apply to passages where he 
has followed his authority at some length and almost word for 
word. Thus his description of the horse in Venus and Adonis 
follows Du Bartas very closely for some six or seven lines; it 
is not clear whether he has taken it from the original French 
or from an English translation, but it could scarcely have been 
written except with the book before him; it is inconceivable 
that he should have committed such a passage to memory in 
order that he should reproduce it subsequently in an altered 
form. 

Before parting with Sir Walter Raleigh as an authority to 
establish Shakespeare’s ‘bookishness’ I should like to make 
two more quotations from him to illustrate the sort of man the 
son of the Stratford tradesman must have become, according 
to the current doctrine, within ten years of his coming to 
London in search of a living. He says: 


From many passages in the plays it may be inferred that Shakespeare 
must have loved painting, and was familiar with a whole gallery of Renais- 
sance painting ; 
and again : 


From the very first he has an unerringly sure touch with the character 
of high-born ladies; he knows all that can neither be learned by method - 
nor taught in words—the unwritten code of delicate honour, the rapidity 
and confidence of decision, the absolute trust in instinct and the unhesi- 
tating freedom of speech. 


I do not pretend that the difficulty of reconciling such charac- 
teristics as these with the early boyhood and youth of Shak- 
spere is in itself sufficient to disprove his identity with the poet. 
It is conceivable that he had opportunities of which no hint has 
reached us, of immersing himself in books, and was able to 
reconcile his literary tastes with the dire necessities of an actor’s 
calling. But when we come to the poet’s legal turn of mind 
the case is stronger. There are passages where he appears to 
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be ‘ showing off’ his legal learning. Sonnet 46 is one of them, 
and there are others where we need not hesitate to admit that 
the writer might have read up his law in order to parade his 
accurate knowledge of a somewhat arid and recondite subject, 
or has at least been coached and kept right by some learned 
friend. But, speaking generally, Shakespeare’s legal attain- 
ments are shown, especially in his plays, in casual references and 
allusions many of which would only be noticeable to a lawyer, 
or in metaphors which are dragged in quite inappropriately in 
a manner which appears to be only explicable by supposing that 
the writer is so much preoccupied by the study of the law that 
its technicalities have become second nature to him and possess 
his mind to such an extent as sometimes to obscure his pre- 
eminent artistic faculty. It is a thing to be noted that Shake- 
speare did not parade his legal knowledge in the presentation of 
legal proceedings on the stage, such as some of his contem- 
poraries attempted. There is no realism in the trial scene in 
The Merchant of Venice; looked at from the point of view of 
English procedure it is frankly absurd. The significant fact 
is not so much that he seems anxious to display his knowledge 
of law as that he proves it by a large number of casual allusions. 
Some efforts have been made to show that Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of the law was incomplete and inaccurate, but these have 
not on the whole been very successful. Sir Sidney Lee in his 
Life of Shakespeare says that there are more blunders in his 
plays than are found in his contemporaries. The only instance 
however that he quotes is from All’s Well that Ends Well where 
he says that the author ignores the perfectly good plea of ‘ dis- 
paragement’ which was available for Bertram when the King, 
his guardian, ordered him to marry Helena against his will. 
A ward might be compelled to marry against his will by his 
guardian, but not to marry with one who was markedly in- 
ferior to him in rank. It is true Bertram does not formally 
put forward this plea, but no one who reads Scene 3 Act 2 of 
the play can doubt that the dramatist had the possibility of it 
in his mind. 
Tis only title thou disdain’st in her, 
The which I can build up, 


says the King ; and Bertram, knowing he is powerless against the 
royal prerogative in this matter, replies : 


When I consider 
What great creation and what dole of honour 
Flies where you bid it, I find that she which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts most base, is now 
The praised of the king, who so ennobled 
Is, as ’twere, born so. 
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In other words he does not make the disparity of birth an~ 
objection to the marriage because he knows that the King by 
ennobling Helena can at once remove it. It would appear that 
other objections to Shakespeare’s law which critics have sug- 
gested have disappeared on a full discussion of the question 
involved. At all events he is so often remarkably accurate in 
his use of the technical phraseology of English law, that it is 
' difficult for anyone who is a lawyer to believe that He acquired 
his knowledge of it otherwise than by rigorous and somewhat 
prolonged study. The lawyers of his day must have differed 
strangely from those we know, if a casual acquaintance or even 
an intimate friend could have picked up information so exten- 
sive and so correct from their conversation. 

A still more formidable difficulty presents itself when we turn 
to Shakespeare’s allusions to sport. In The Diary of Master 
William Silence the Vice-Chancellor of Dublin University has 
made a very minute and exhaustive study of the subject, and 
few, I think, who have read this learned and fascinating book 
with care will be surprised at the conclusion to which the author 
has come. It was not, he says, his original intention to do more 
than study the methods of Elizabethan sport as evidenced by 
Shakespeare’s writings, but ‘as my work progressed, I discerned 
more and more clearly the true nature of these allusions, how 
they for the most part well up spontaneously as from the poet's 
inmost soul, and are seldom suggested by the plot or character 
in hand at the moment, with which, indeed, they are often out 
of keeping. And according as I became better acquainted with 
the works of his contemporaries it was more and more evident 
that this peculiar mode of thought does not happen to be shared 
by other dramatic writers of his age.’ 

So extensively does this mode of thought tinge his writings 
that Vice-Chancellor Madden uses it as a criterion between writ- 
ing which are falsely attributed to Shakespeare and those which 
are genuinely his. I do not propose to discuss the question 
whether this test has been proved to be in all respects a satis- 
factory one, but the learned commentator has at all events made 
good the point suggested in the passage I have quoted above. 
And how can we reconcile it with the Shakspere of whom we 
know? The hunting of the hart as it is still practised on Exmoor, 
buck-hunting with greyhounds and crossbows in a fenced park, 
and, above all, hawking were in Elizabethan times the recrea- 
tions of the gentry and nobility of the countryside. How might 
a mere tradesman’s son, one of such social standing that gossip 
could say of him that in youth he had been apprenticed to a 
butcher or served as a lawyer’s clerk, attain familiarity with 
the usages and peculiar language of the noble art of venery? 
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It is true that if the tradition of Shakspere’s poaching pro- 
clivities, and the trouble that came to him from Squire Lucy's 
keepers, be founded on fact, he might have gained much experi- 
ence of sport of a kind, and that perhaps not of the worst kind; 
but Shakespeare writes almost uniformly from the point of view 
of one who stands in his park and has the deer driven to him, 
and not of one who goes stealthily by night to take them. Riding, 
again, and the care of horses may have been familiar to the ° 
burgesses of Stratford, but surely not the management of the 
barb or ‘the great horse or horse of service, meet for the wars 
or the tourney,’ and the various arts of the manége, and it is 
with these that Shakespeare shows his remarkable intimacy. 
He may, as in the passage quoted above from The Taming of 
the Shrew, demonstrate at times a knowledge that has been 
drawn from lowlier sources, but it is sport of a high grade and 
above all falconry, with all its antique terms of art, that colours 
his language and his turns of thought. And ifthe had not the 
opportunities of steeping himself in this atmosphere of sport 
and noble horsemanship while he was still at Stratford, surely 
still less could he have done so after he had gone to London to 
seek his fortune. Shakespeare in his plays undoubtedly shows 
an interest in the stage, as he does in so many other things, 
but the preoccupations of his mind, as shown in every page of his 
writings, were books, law, hunting, hawking, and fine horseman- 
ship. Not only were all these absent from Shakspere the actor's 
mind so far as we can judge of it by his will and the stories told 
of him, but I for one find myself totally unable to imagine how 
at any period of his life he can have engrossed himself in them; 
they seem really incompatible with the circumstances in which 
he lived. This, I suggest, is the real Shakespearean problem. 

But Mr. Gordon Crosse says that though it is improbable 
that Shakespeare and Shakspere were the same man, ‘when 
other theories of the authorship are as keenly scrutinised they 
are found to present equal or even greater difficulties.’ Well. 
I will present him with one and challenge his scrutiny. 

We will imagine the younger son of some noble family, born 
to affluence and high social position, but to few responsibilities, 
a lover of horsemanship and field sports, an even more ardent 
lover of books, but above all a man with a passionate interest 
in his fellow-men. With ample leisure to indulge his tastes he 
is known to his associates for his nimble wit, his genius for friend- 
ship, the keenness of his apprehension, but most of all for his 
eager curiosity in the diverse ways in which men feel, think and 
earn their living. The profundities of his mind, the imagina- 
tive power with which Nature has endowed him, are unknown 
to them and probably unsuspected even by himself; he thinks 
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of himself as a fair specimen of the well-nurtured and well- . 
educated youth of Elizabethan England ; he may even be regarded 
by some and possibly by himself as something of a trifler—a 
man of gentle and generous disposition, but without any aim in 
life beyond the acquisition of knowledge which he is not disposed 
to turn to any practical purpose. Trained to the law in early 
life he has taken an intellectual delight in mastering all its in- 
tricacies, and familiarising himself with its artificial jargon, but 
he has found neither need nor inclination to practise it. He is 
essentially a looker-on at life, though he has an intense sympathy 
with all who struggle with its difficulties. While his heart is 
in the country and the life of the country, he finds in London 
the most diverse food for his intellectual curiosity. In London 
taverns, among the students of the Temple, at the docks where 
seafaring folk resort, as well as in the abodes of the rich and 
powerful, he finds meat for his inquiring mind. Most of all he 
is attracted by the company of actors. There is something in 
their gaiety and irresponsibility, their disregard of the conven- 
tions, the difference in their mode’ of life from that to which 
his own home has accustomed him, which especially takes his 
fancy. Among them he meets a young fellow from Stratford, 
needy and out-at-elbows, a passable actor with a certain literary 
faculty which he turns to profit by furbishing up old plays for 
production by his company. Out of mere kindness, perhaps, 
at first, he helps him in his literary efforts, and so from such 
collaboration a practice grows up whereby he supplies his friend 
with a whole series of plays in which the professional coadjutor 
drops more and more behind and the true Shakespearean touch 
becomes gradually more and more predominant. It may be that 
some distaste for the drama as a profession, a dislike of being 
numbered with the Marlowes and Greenes and other wild 
roisterers of the day, a feeling that playwriting was scarcely 
respectable and certainly not a business that consorted with his 
social position and staid family connexions, prevented him from 
claiming parentage of the dramas so produced, but I am inclined 
rather to think our Shakespeare was moved by different con- 
siderations. I picture him to myself as one totally devoid of 
any ambition for literary fame, disposed to allow another—more 
especially a friend of his—to monopolise the credit, if that was 
to help him at all on his career, and not displeased at the know- 
ledge that those immortal plays, which were the mere by-play 
of a mind more richly endowed by Nature than any other man’s 
who ever lived, should prove # generous source of profit to the 
poor play-actor from Stratford.’ In his younger days in his 


* We have to remember that if the actor wrote the plays we have still to 
explain why he was so careless of literary fame as to publish none of them in 
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Sonnets he had used magnificent language about the immor- 
tality of literary fame, and the splendid monument he would 
leave behind him, but there had always been in this some 
smack of literary artifice and he had outgrown it. It may be 
that he had intended his first two published poems—Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece—to be published under a pseudonym, and 
his sense of humour was tickled to find that the ‘ William Shake- 
speare’*+-a good enough pseudonym for the nonce—was taken 
to denote ‘a worthy fellow’ who, competent as he might be to 
put together a play that would satisfy the taste of the ground- 
lings, was quite incapable of such incomparably finished work 
as these. Further he may have been far from guessing that 
plays that were written for immediate production on the stage, 
aimed at the ears of an untutored audience, played a few times 
and then tossed aside as having served their purpose—the fate 
which apparently overtook the great majority of the works of 
the earlier Elizabethan dramatists—could ever achieve the 
immortality more properly belonging to writings that were 
meant for the reader and the student. In those days it would 
have been in no way unnatural to look on a play as having little 
more chance of immortality than a political pamphlet. 
Whether the unknown poet outlived the actor-manager or not, 
and whether his death was the occasion for the issue of the 
1623 Folio, is a matter for mere surmise ; nothing more than sur- 
mise again is possible as to the attitude taken by Shakspere’s 
intimates and in particular Ben Jonson towards his secret, but 
I submit that some such theory as I have sketched out is in it- 
self not impossible, that it would explain many of the puzzles 
which centre round the plays published under Shakespeare’s 
name, and it is at all events free from the difficulties which beset 
the attribution of those plays either to Shakspere or to Bacon. 
It is conceivable that some new discovery may prove or disprove 
it ; in some old family muniment room there may still lurk a scrap 
of paper which may throw an entirely new light on the problem, 
and this is by no means so unlikely as might at first appear. For 
example, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, than whom no greater author- 
ity on the handwriting of our forefathers can be named, has lately 
expressed a decided and reasoned opinion that the same hand that 
traced the known Shakspere signatures wrote the passage added 
to the manuscript play of Sir Thomas More, which has long been 
thought to resemble Shakespeare’s dramatic writings in style. 
If this were taken as proved, we should have to admit that 
Shakspere of Stratford was a better playwright and could come 
his lifetime, although he allowed others to publish incomplete and garbled 
versions. This indifference to publicity would be surely somewhat less 
unnatural in a man of high social standing than in one who was earning his 
living on the stage. 
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nearer to the true Shakespearean style than most ‘ anti-Stratford- 
ijans’ would be disposed to allow; but more than this it would 
not prove, and evidence from handwriting, when on one side of 
the comparison we have nothing but six signatures to deal with— 
and, of those, three were probably the work of a man weakened 
by serious if not mortal illness—is sadly insecure. Unless then 
some new manuscript should be discovered, we must face the 
question whether the evidence from tradition is sufficiently cogent 
to override the difficulties which beset the ‘ orthodox’ view and 
which have been set out at great, though not, I think, at unneces- 
sary length by Sir George Greenwood.” 

The difficulties which arise from a comparison between the 
writings themselves and the known facts of Shakspere’s life have 
been briefly summarised already. I do not propose even to 
summarise the other evidence which makes it impossible for 
‘anti-Stratfordians’ to accept the orthodox tradition—for this 
recourse must be had to Sir George Greenwood’s writings. But 
as much misconception exists on the subject, it is worth while to 
give two samples of it. 

The identification of the poet with the Stratford actor rests 
very largely, if not mainly, on the Folio of 1623. The editors of 
this in their prefatory address claim to have printed the book from 
the author’s own unrevised manuscripts—‘ according to the true 
originall copies ’—and repudiate earlier editions as ‘maimed and 
deformed by the fraudes and stealthes of injurious imposters that 
expos’d them.’ Nothing can really be plainer than the meaning 
these words were intended to convey; and it is now known to be 
flagrantly untrue. Sir Sidney Lee says that ‘well-nigh all the 
plays of the First Folio bear internal marks of transcription and 
revision by the theatrical manager ’ ; six of the plays not previously 
printed ‘ are very corrupt versions and abound in copyists’ incoher- 
ences.’ For eight of the sixteen plays which had been previously 
printed in quarto, those previous editions were used for setting 
up the type of the Folio. This at once must weaken our cor-‘dence 
in the good faith of the editors, but there is more than this. 
Othello had only been printed in 1622, six years after Shakspere’s 
death ; in the Folio it appears with a number of emendations and 
160 new lines. Richard the Third had appeared in no less than 
five quarto editions with slight variations during Shakspere’s life- 
time, and a sixth followed in 1622. The Folio version appears 
beyond question to have been printed from this last edition, for 
it contains twelve printer’s errors which appear in it but not in 
the earlier quartos, but it also has numerous improvements on it— 
‘the expanded text being quite in the manner of Shakespeare.’ 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Folio text was 
printed from some copy of the quarto of the previous year which 
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someone had improved on ‘ quite in the manner of Shakespeare.’ 
As Shakspere had died in 1616, it was not he who wrote the 
additional passages, and the Stratfordian theory does not enable 
us even to conjecture who else it could have been. 

But the questions that are raised by a comparison between 
the quarto editions of Shakespeare’s plays and the Folio are too 
numerous even to glance at, and I turn to a difficulty of another 
kind which the orthodox theory involves. Heminge and Condell, 
fellow-players of the ‘ Stratfordian’ and both mentioned in his 
will, put forth the 1623 Folio as a monument to his genius, and 
prefix a dedicatory address to the Earl of Pembroke, then Lord 
Chamberlain, and his brother the Earl of Montgomery. In 1635 
Cuthbert Burbage, son of Richard, the famous actor, the third 
of those named in Shakspere’s will, writes to that same Earl of 
Pembroke to obtain his favour on behalf of himself and others 
and enumerates the services that he, his father and his brother 
had rendered to the drama. He mentions Shakspere with others 
of the company of actors to which he belonged, and in what terms? 
He says ‘ to ourselves we joined those deserving men Shakspere, 
Hemmings, Condall, Phillips and others partners in the profits 
of that they may call the House’; and again they ‘placed men 
players which were Hemmings, Condall, Shakspere, etc.,’ as 
successors to the children of the Chapel. If Shakspere the player 
was a mere mask for the true author of the plays, his fellow-actors 
must have known it, and it is likely enough that the two noblemen 
to whom the Folio was dedicated knew it too; in that case the 
reference made to him by Cuthbert Burbage would be altogether 
natural. But in 1635 the poet was well started on the path of 
immortality ; a second edition of the Folio of 1623 had been printed 
three years before,.and I find it hard indeed, on the Stratfordian 
theory, to understand how a man wishing to ingratiate himself 
with one of the two noblemen to whom that Folio had been 
addressed could have allowed himself to class the immortal poet 
as merely one of a company of play-actors. Even if he had him- 
self failed to recognise Shakspere’s genius, could he have failed to 
give special distinction to the playwright who had at all events sur- 
passed all others in supplying his fellow-actors with such a long 
series of useful stage-plays? 

It would of course be absurd to regard the difficulties I have 
just referred to as in themselves conclusive against the Stratford- 
ian view, but anyone who ventures into the tangle of the Bacon- 
Shakspere controversy will soon find others not less puzzling ; 
and I think it is not improbable that before long he may feel 
inclined to abandon that view as hopeless. ‘To such a one I would 
venture to suggest that on afterwards finding himself brought up 
against the impenetrable problems that the Baconian theory 
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presents, he should, instead of turning back in mere despair to ~ 
the orthodox tradition, consider with himself whether a third 
hypothesis may not be possible. The hypothesis I have sketched 
out above may then serve his purpose. There may even be some 
who will find comfort in the conclusion that the greatest glory of 
our literature is attributable neither to a play-actor of litigious 
habits and somewhat doubtful reputation, nor to a venal Lord 
Chancellor who is open to the charge of having betrayed a friend,‘ 
but to one who is known to us only through his writings and whose 
very name and life-history are likely, except for some totally 
unexpected chance, to remain for ever unknown. 

One possible clue to the unknown poet offers itself. In the 
Induction to The Taming of the Shrew the principal character 
describes himself as ‘old Sly’s son of Burton Heath’: this is 
supposed to represent Barton on the Heath in Warwickshire, and 
an aunt of Shakspere, a Mrs. Lambert, lived there with her sons. 
Again Sly admits having run up a score with Marian Hacket, ‘ the 
fat ale-wife of Wincot’ : there is now a farmhouse of that name 
in the parish of Quinton within four miles of Stratford on Avon, 
and in Shakspere’s day there was a family of Hackets who lived 
in the parish. But ‘ Wincot’ has also been commonly identified 
with ‘ Wilnecote,’ a place on the borders of Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire celebrated in the seventeenth century for its ale. 
These references introduced by Shakespeare into an older play 
undoubtedly show the author’s familiarity with the county of 
Warwickshire and may fairly be used to support the identification 
of Shakespeare with Shakspere. But on the other hand one 
cannot but feel some surprise that if the latter introduced any 
local allusions into the plays, he should not rather have alluded 
to the town in which he is believed to have spent his early life, 
to which he retired in later life, and with which he must have 
been all through his life closely connected. Further, allusions 
not only in The Taming of the Shrew but also in the Second Part 
of Henry the Fourth and in Richard the Second show the author’s 
familiarity with the Cotswolds and the neighbourhood of Dursley 
in Gloucestershire. Justice Shallow is represented as a Glou- 
cestershire magnate. It would seem that he is also to be 
identified with Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote Park near Strat- 
ford. If the tradition of Shakspere taking deer from this 
gentleman’s park and being frequently punished for it 
could be depended on, the references to Sir Thomas Lucy 
under the guise of Justice Shallow would be a strong point 

* It would be unfair to charge Bacon with actual treachery to his bene- 
factor, the Earl of Essex, because he conducted the prosecution against him 
after his fall, but his conduct in the whole affair certainly does not endear his 


memory, and there are traits in his character which we can hardly believe our 


Shakespeare to have possessed. 
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for the Stratfordians, but Charlecote is known not to have been 
made a deer park till after Shakspere’s time, and the tradition is 
consequently open to considerable doubt. It could indeed only 
have arisen at a time when there were deer at Charlecote, and, if 
Shakspere was known to have been a poacher, the identification 
of Shallow with Sir Thomas Lucy would naturally have suggested 
a locus for his exploits. It is beyond question, however, that 
the references in the plays to people and places in Gloucester- 
shire and Warwickshire show a local knowledge which does not 
make itself apparent in respect of any other locality that can be 
actually named, and when we consider how restricted were the 
means of locomotion in Elizabethan times it is a natural pre- 
sumption that the author was born or brought up in one or other 
of these two counties. If any of my readers should have the time 
and inclination for researches in family history, he might do worse 
than embark on a search among the archives of the counties of 
Warwick and Gloucester—and especially, I think, the latter—for 
some possible claimant to the laurels of the unknown Shakespeare. 


H. B. Stmpson. 





THE ‘PACIFIST’ PERIL 


Last month Sir Edward Carson, speaking in the House of 
Commons, said : 

We know perfectly well there is an organised system of misrepresenta- 
tion by the pacifists in this country for their own ends. It is carried on 
in such a way that where they find families afflicted by the sacrifices they 
have made, and their sons and husbands have made, during the War, 
they do not hesitate to enter the houses of many very humble people, trying 
to influence them against the carrying on of the War, with the result 
that the whole of the sacrifices they have made would have been made in 
vain. 


He added : 


The amount of subterranean influence of a pernicious and pestilential 
character being used, particularly within the last few months, goes far 
beyond anything which has been described in this House. . . . 


In commenting on the Pacifist propaganda Sir Edward Carson, 
who is not only a responsible member of the War Cabinet but 
also a lawyer expert in the habit of weighing every word he utters, 
‘summed up the effect it would have in his opinion, and evidently 
in the opinion of the Government, if the traitors he denounced 
were permitted to go on with their sinister campaign, in the 
following words : 

It would mean that we should allow the country to become the prey of 


the most violent misrepresentation, the most unpatriotic misrepresentation 
made in many cases in the interests of the enemy. 


It is impossible not to believe that, after such a precise denun- 
ciation coming from one of the most trusted ministers of the 
Crown, the Government means to take decisive steps to put an 
end to the activity of those whom we might call the British and 
German Bolos, naturalised or not. 

Already some raids have been made by the police on various 
centres of organised pro-German propaganda. One does not know 
yet whether the culprits will receive their due punishment, or 
will simply be warned and politely invited to devote their leisure 
to less harmful occupations. It seems incredible that in Eng- 
land as well as in France, in the fourth year of war, the Govern- 
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ments of both countries have allowed their pro-German citizens— 
for no other adjective describes as accurately the real tendencies 
of all pacifists—to organise, as it were, under the benevolent eyes 
of the police their anti-patriotic campaign, in England against 
conscription, then in favour of conscientious objectors, and finally 
for the conclusion of a premature peace. 

_ In France, the first two items of the English pacifist pro- 
gramme were beyond discussion, such problems having been solved 
for ever by the service obligatoire, and that, thank God! for a few 
score years. But the pro-German and premature peace propaganda 
has alas! blossomed in a certain section of the Press bought 
with German gold. Happily for my country Léon Daudet and 
Clémenceau have cleared our good name by their patriotic cam- 
paigns in L’Action Frangaise and. L’Homme Enchainé. The 
weak Governments of the past, and more especially M. Malvy, the 
nominee of M. Caillaux, have been denounced in the Senate by 
M. Clémenceau, and since then the whole fabric of Boloism has 
collapsed. Only a few hypocrites still express their pious indig- 
nation at seeing the infamous plots of Vigo-Almereyda and Paix- 
Séailles of the Bonnet Rouge, and of Le Courrier Européen of 
Bolo and of his associates exposed to the full light of day. 

To me there is nothing more gratifying than to feel that in 
France, whenever there is a cancer in any vital part of the body 
politic, self-sacrificing surgeons invariably rise up ready to risk 
their freedom and their lives in order to cut out the malignant 
growth which might otherwise destroy the life of the nation. 

My only wish is that my friends and brothers the British 
would listen to their Daudets and their Clémenceaus, and give 
them the full support of public opinion to wage the Holy War 
against the pro-Germans of their own nationality or of foreign 
origin. As far back as 1907 these Bolos were working under the 
guidance of German agents to help Germany in the financial and 
_ economic war, which was to prepare the Great War, and maybe 
to frustrate any attempt on the part of France, Russia, or England, 
‘to resist the military blackmail invented by the Kaiser, and so 
heartily seconded by Baron von Kuhlmann, the late Councillor 
of the German Embassy in London. 

But I do not believe in vague generalities, and I think it is 
my duty to give a concrete example of a typical pacifist. Birds 
of a feather flock together. 

If my readers will kindly follow me through a short survey of 
the public life of E. D. Morel, one of the-leaders of this school 
of thought, they will realise, from the writings and utterances 
of that well-known pro-German, how dangerous he and his con- 
federates have been and are to the community. There is nothing 
so difficult however as to pass a fair judgment on one’s contem- 
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poraries. What right has a human being already ignorant of ~ 
his own nature to attempt even an approximate valuation of the 
actions or intentions of another? We are accustomed to apply 
more or less impartial methods of criticism to historic figures 
whose acts and habits belong to a distant past. Try as we may 
to penetrate the outward shell we can never hope to probe the 
inmost recesses of another man’s heart, even when he has himself 
explained the reasons which inspired his public deeds and the 
motives which governed his private life. One would have to be 
innocent indeed to place any faith in the alleged confessions, or 
even in the intimate letters, which some great men leave behind 
them in order to appear in a flattering light before the admiring 
eyes of future generations. I must therefore admit that I find 
difficulty in attempting this rapid and incomplete study of Mr. 
E. D. Morel, who, in certain international circles, has succeeded 
in creating for himself the reputation of being one of our most 
notable contemporaries. 

After a varied career as a business man, a writer and a pub- 
licist, he recently announced himself as an enthusiastic pacificist. 
For the moment his apostolic career has been interrupted by the 
Bow Street tribunal, which has sentenced him to six months’ 
imprisonment. 

In his passionate desire for peace Mr. E. D. Morel apparently 
forgot that we are at war. He forgot also that there is on the 
Statute-book a Defence of the Realm Act whose restrictions can- 
not be infringed without incurring severe penalties, with the 
result that he went outside the law in attempting to send to M. 
Romain Rolland certain letters and pamphlets of a pacifist char- 
acter, whose sale in England and still more whose foreign export 
were strictly forbidden. 

So ‘D.O.R.A.,’ as they call the Defence of the Realm Act, 
has claimed one more victim, and the international peace move- 
ment has been deprived for the time being of one of its most ardent 
champions. Mr. E. D. Morel’s condemnation has delighted the 
vast majority of Englishmen. I have no wish, however, to repeat 
here all the accusations that are brought both in England and 
in France against this convinced ‘pacifist.’ It is said, for instance, 
that he has been bought by Germany, which seems to me on the 
face of it sheer nonsense ; for the Germans, however generous they 
may be when there is any question of propaganda, are not fools 
enough to pay those who, like Mr. E. D. Morel, do their work 
for nothing. He has evidently some reason of his own for being 
the trustworthy friend of Germany. 

It is worth noting that, since his entry into public life, Mr. 
E. D. Morel has, with a persistency that his disinterested air 
made the more remarkable, espoused those political and philan- 
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thropic causes which best served the interests of the German 
Empire. 

If one makes so bold as to point out to Mr. Morel’s friends 
that there is something very unusual in this conduct of a natural. 
ised Frenchman, who might at least be expected to refrain from 
attacking both his own country and the country of his adoption, 
they reply at once that his devotion to the cause of humanity comes 
before everything else. 

Though it is surprising to find a humanitarian defending the 
devastators of Belgium and Northern France, still, as there seems 
to be room for every conceivable perversion of the human mind, 
it may be charitable to regard Mr. Morel as a man lacking in 
mental balance—what Englishmen call a crank—who is obsessed 
by the idea of regenerating humanity through German culture. 

Let us study Mr. Morel’s already considerable public career by 
the only method which is really impartial. Let his actions speak 
for themselves. Let us make no attempt to guess at the motives 
which may underlie the attitude of this alleged servant of 
humanity. Let us simply examine his public actions and speeches, 
for which he has assumed the fullest responsibility, and judge him 
by his deeds and words alone. 

Mr. E. D. Morel was born in Paris on the 10th of July 1873. 
His father, a French public servant, who was apparently attached 
to the Ministry of the Interior, went by the name of Edmond 
Morel de Ville. His mother, Emmeline de Horn, was an Eng- 
lishwoman, though her family came originally from Flanders, her 
ancestors having migrated from Nova Kirk, near Ypres, in 1571, 
to escape religious persecution, and established themselves about 
this time in Norwich. 

In 1880 young Morel was sent to England, and spent several 
years in various English schools, at Eastbourne and at Bedford. 
In 1888 he entered the banking firm of Drexel and Morgan and 
worked as a junior clerk in their Paris branch. In 1890 he left 
Paris to take up work in Liverpool, where for about ten years he 
held different appointments in the Elder Dempster firm, whose 
chief partner, Sir Alfred Jones, was the English Consul-General 
for the Congo Free State. It was while working for this impor- 
tant house that Mr. Morel acquired his profound knowledge of 
West African affairs. About 1900 he severed his connexion with 
Elder Dempster and Company rather suddenly. 

In 1893 Mr. Morel de Ville, in fulfilment of his military duties, 
appeared before the revising tribunal, and obtained exemption. 
Having been thereby freed from all military obligations as far as 
the law of his country was concerned, he successfully sought for 
permission to become naturalised as a British subject in 1896, 
and soon afterwards married an Englishwoman. 
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About this period Mr. Morel began to devote his spare time 
to the study of the African question and to writing in the Press 
under the nom de plume of E. D. Morel. In 1900 he published 
a pamphlet denouncing the tax on huts which the British Govern- 
ment had imposed on the natives of Sierra Leone, and the war 
which followed upon it. This pamphlet met with a real success, 
and won for Mr. E. D. Morel a name among the general public. 

Soon afterwards, forgetting his French origin, he began 
attacking his country on the subject of the French Congo. Some 
English merchants had certain grievances against the French 
authorities, who had established concessions in the Congo which 
naturally interfered with their business and encouraged French 
trade. 

It is not my present purpose to study the rights and wrongs 
of this question from the point of view of international treaties. 
The English Government was obviously capable of defending the 
interests of its own citizens, and the negotiations between Paris 
and London on this subject showed that the departments of both 
countries had no difficulty in coming to an understanding for a 
friendly settlement of these theoretical and practical problems, 
which were not, after all, of the first importance. Nevertheless 
Mr. Morel made himself the champion of the traders, and under 
the mantle of Free Trade defended a policy whose result would be 
to give them unlimited authority to cut down rubber without 
imposing on them any obligation to carry out a systematic plan- 
tation of new trees or to develop the natural riches of the country. 
Thereupon the French Government felt itself obliged to interfere, 
and this resulted in a legal action, which, however, was never 
pressed by the British firm. Mr. Morel nevertheless brought out 
a book called Affairs of West Africa which was a vigorous defence 
of its point of view. 

Among other things, Mr. Morel explained clearly his own point 
of view on philanthropy as practised by him. The passage I 
refer to was mentioned and discussed in the Chamber of Deputies 
in Paris (April 4, 1911) by M. Charles Guernier, member for St. 
Malo, who was High Commissioner of the Republic in London 
from April to November 1917. This is the translation of M. 
Guernier’s speech” : 


The first important book that has been published about our colonies 
in West and in Central Africa in his work. It is entitled Affairs of West 
Africa. 

It is evident that Mr. Morel holds rather unusual views on colonial 
politics, and on the possible connexion between business and philanthropy. 
Allow me to read you a few lines on this matter which I find on page 300 
of the aforesaid volume. 





* Journal Officiel, 5 Avril, 1911, p. 1705. 
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‘In England,’ writes Mr. Edmund Morel, ‘we meet with a fortunate 
alliance between spontaneous philanthropy, practical knowledge, and the 
commercial sense—-all united for a common purpose; and thanks to -this 
sentiment, no question has ever arisen in regard to African affairs that 
did: not exhibit this dual aspect of morality and practical interest.’ 

This union between commercial affairs and philanthropy is illustrated 
in the text with the addition of the names of the persons who attended a 
meeting organised by the Society for the Protection of Aborigines which 
took place at the Mansion House on the 15th of May 1902. 

Here then is Mr. Morel who declares that philanthropy is closely 
related to commercial interests, a precious confession that throws a strange 
light on the part played by philanthropic societies for the protection of 
natives in the African colonies. | Undoubtedly there are among the 
members of these societies men of admirable character whom I respect and 
even some whom I venerate. But beside these few who are actuated by 
exalted sentiments, there are others who simply exploit this happy alliance 
between philanthropy and commerce. 

Mr. Morel’s confession illumines much that seems contradictory in the 
policy of certain societies for the protection of the native races. One can 
understand now that while they were founded to protect those who belong 
to the delimitated watershed of the Congo, their attention is concentrated, 
not upon the native inhabitants of this region, but upon those who live 
outside it. And the facts which they denounce on behalf of those same 
natives are precisely those which serve, as if by chance, the policy and the 
interests of Mr. Morel and his friends. 

Well, it would be wrong not to expose this attitude of mind, and if 
one must recognise the existence of noble and generous sentiments, one 
must at the same time be on one’s guard against those clever people who 
allow themselves to be too easily influenced by this association of philan- 
thropic and commercial ideas. 

One can now comprehend, for instance, why in 1909 the president of 
one of these societies should have written a book, and a very interesting 
book, on the Congo in which he vehemently espouses the cause of those 
concessions and colonisation companies; and why subsequently that same 
president, carried away no doubt by the influence of British philanthropy, 
inspiring as the Holy Spirit itself, should suddenly become the most 
violent among their detractors. 

Gentlemen, this state of things should make us reflect so that when 
next we hear the protests of the civilising societies which patronise the 
natives, we may listen with deference to those who speak to us from their 
heart and be on our guard against those who fall under the spell of that 
happy alliance dear to Mr. Morel. 


I should like to point out in passing an allusion made in another 
part of his speech by M. Guernier to an article by Mr. Morel, 
wiiel was published on the 18th of January 1911 in the Manchester 
Guardian and which is full of significance to-day. M. Guernier 
expresses astonishment that an Englishman should state publicly 
that he has had the privilege of examining a large number of 
confidential reports addressed directly by inspectors in French 
Colonies to their Minister. Was this statement a mere boast or 
was it justified by fact? Mr. Morel, as M. Guernier points out, 
was not just a casual inquirer. He was at that time the editor of 
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the West-African Mail and the most influential member of the ~. 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 

I took the trouble [added the honourable deputy] to investigate the 
sources of Mr. Morel’s information, and to inquire whether in that section 
of the Press which refers to him with admiration, any portion of these con- 
fidential documents had been published. 


And M. Guernier thereafter cited a long list of private official 
reports most of which appeared in the Courrier Européen. It is 
however worth while remarking that before the War this paper 
was edited by M. Charles Paix-Séailles, accused at this moment 
of espionage, and that his assistant editor was Vigo-Almereyda. 
1 will also draw attention to another interesting coincidence. 
The Courrier Européen was then the connecting link between 
all the advocates, celebrated or unknown, of a Franco-German 
‘Entente.’ The international pro-Boche was assuredly not born 
yesterday ! 

A short time after publishing his Affairs of West Africa Mr. 
Morel changed his policy completely, and threw all his energy 
into a vehement campaign against the Belgian Congo and its 
absolute ruler King Leopold. The commercial arguments which 
served in the matter of the French Congo were apparently insuffi- 
cient to create such popular feeling in England and in the whole 
world as might drive the French and the Belgians from a country 
which Germany coveted. Mr. Morel, with a fine knowledge of 
British psychology,” calculated that he must make his public 
appeal not to the pockets but to the sentiment of a ccuntry 
always passionately concerned with religious or humanitarian 
causes. So he discovered, very opportunely, the cruelties which 
had been practised upon the natives of the Congo. This scandal 
he exploited down to the year 1913, ostensibly in the interests 
of humanity, but in reality to further the aims of the German 
Colonial party. 

Subsequently, in 1904, he founded the Congo Reform 
Association and became its Honorary Secretary. The Society 
set itself to denounce the evil administration of the Congo by 
the Government of the King of the Belgians. In April 1903, 
Morel had started the West-African Mail, which became the 
official bulletin of the Congo Reform Association. It was at this 
juncture that the pro-German tendencies of this English-natural- 
ised Frenchman began to appear openly. His paper declared 
itself in favour of a rapprochement between England and 
Germany, and up to the year 1913 he never ceased his vigorous 
defence of German Colonial politicians, under the pretext of 
denouncing the deplorable conditions which through the fault 
of King Leopold were effecting the total ruin of that unhappy 


colony 
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Upright men in England, in France, in Switzerland, and 
even in Belgium itself, showed themselves anxious to assist the 
laudable activities of the Congo Reform Association. 

But there was an enormous difference between a movement 
which was inspired by the noblest ideals of philanthropy, and 
which eventually introduced genuine reforms in the Belgian 
Congo, and Mr. Morel’s efforts to replace Belgian and French 
influence in the Congo Basin by German Colonial methods, 

I have no wish to review here the activities of the Congo Reform 
Association. It was, even if involuntarily, preparing one of 
Germany’s most successful coups; for the whole efforts of Ger- 
many were directed towards establishing a German commercial 
and political hegemony in the Congo Basin which would oust 
the discredited Belgians and the powerless French. 

Was Mr. Morel as little conscious as the Congo Reform 
Association of the assistance he was giving to Germany? It is 
difficult to think so in face of the campaigns he was continuously 
engaged in since 1911 against his native country, France. 

In October 1911 Mr. Morel declared himself frankly for 
Germany, and in different English Liberal papers attacked the 
Temps. He denounced the celebrated French newspaper for 
some of its leading articles on foreign politics and urged an 
entente with Germany. He further insisted that the diplomatic 
veil which prevented the public from knowing the facts must be 
torn aside, and pointed out that the Agadir affair was only the 
logical development of Germany’s self-defence against the intrigues 
of French diplomacy. 

M. Tardieu replied in the Daily News and in the Kélnische 
Zeitung, declaring that Mr. Morel had received a sum of a hun- 
dred thousand francs as a reward for his Congo agitation. I do 
not know on what documents M. Tardieu based this statement, 
but it is very possible that he had in mind the sum of four thousand 
guineas subscribed by the enthusiastic adherents of the Congo 
Reform Association. This sum was offered publicly to Mr. Morel 
in May 1911, at the conclusion of a public luncheon presided over 
by Lord Cromer. On this occasion there were also present 
M. Pierre Mille of the Temps, M. Emil Vandervelde, M. Rene 
Claparéde, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and, as one might expect, 
Herr Ludwig Deuss, of the German Congo League. 

However that may be, Mr. Morel’s anti-French opinions can 
be doubted by nobody. Writing to the Daily News on the 17th 
of October 1911, he declared that there was only a difference of 
degree between the scandalous conditions in the Belgian Congo 
and those in the French Congo. He added that if France were 
to abandon this territory she would incur no dishonour in doing 
so. As for Germany, all that she could hope for would be to 
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introduce some order into this frightful chaos, if she would take 
over a part of the French Congo, which had been grabbed by the 
octopus claws of a system of concessions. 

After the Franco-German Conference of November 4, 1911, 
Mr. Morel published his book Morocco and Diplomacy, which 
appeared in a new edition in 1915 under the title of Ten Years of 
Secret Diplomacy. In this book Mr. Morel, faithful to his obses- 
sion, urged the desirability of a cordial agreement between France 
and Germany, which should come as a corollary to the French 
and English entente, and he appealed to British diplomacy to use 
all its efforts to produce a reconciliation between France and 
Germany. 

In 1912 Mr. Morel was chosen by the Liberal Party as Par- 
liamentary candidate for Birkenhead; but the constituents of 
Birkenhead were more patriotic than their political committee, 
and their indignation at his proGerman views caused him to 
resign his candidature two months after war was declared. 

In this connexion another detail is worth noting. In 1912 
Mr. Morel, who, like Roger Casement, had been employed by a 
Liverpool firm, and had remained its faithful friend throughout 
the famous agitation against the Congo atrocities, wrote an article 
in the Daily News under the title of ‘ Sir Roger Casement—the 
Bayard of our Consular Service’ ! 

Mr. Morel will do well to reflect during his leisure hours in 
one of His Majesty’s prisons on the penalties which may result 
to some idealists from the realisation of their treasonable ideals, 

Since the beginning of the War he has shown a courage one 
is fain to admire in conducting his pro-German propaganda. He 
has avowed himself openly as the champion of the friends of 
Germany, conscious or unconscious, and of those who desire peace 
at any price. He became one of the founders of the Union of 
Democratic Control and was its Honorary Secretary and Trea- 
surer from August 1914 to March 1916, when he was made General 
Secretary of this pro-German organisation. 

One should draw a fine distinction between the official objects 
of this Union, that amount to nothing more than the pious expres- 
sion of pacificist ideals—and which are perfectly legitimate even 
though they be inopportune—and its real political aims. These 
are those of all the peace cranks, namely, to bring pressure to bear 
on the British Government which will compel it to enter into 
negotiations with Germany for a premature peace. In order to 
realise this programme, Mr. Morel and his friends have tried to 
poison public opinion by writing, by speaking, by every means 
in their power, for the purpose of showing the Anglo-Saxon race 
that its part in the War has been criminal and ridiculous. I need 
only instance as an example of this the pro-German article by 
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Mr. Morel called ‘Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy ’ published by 
the International Review of the Dreil Art Institute at Ziirich 
on the 20th of July 1915, and recall that on the 3rd of August 
1915 the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to Mr. Morel’s 
articles in the Labour Leader, declared that in these writings 
the justice of the German cause was freely admitted. 

At the same time Mr. Morel, who has never deigned to reply 
to the accusations which have been made against him, placed 
himself in touch with the representatives of all the Trade Unions 
of the United Kingdom and asked them to found special branches 
of the Union of Democratic Control for the working-classes. He 
attempted also to affiliate the Trade and Labour Councils to his 
Union. 

Moreover, he never lost an opportunity of encouraging those 
of his friends who were conducting an agitation against conscrip- 
tion. I do not wish now to discuss in detail the pro-German pro- 
paganda which Morel conducted in 1916 and 1917 under the guise 
of the Union of Democratic Control. That would require a whole 
chapter, which would amaze my readers on the Continent. No 
one who has not lived a large part of his life in England can under- 
stand that a country at war with another Power should respect 
the liberty of its own subjects so far as to allow them to write and 
say in public whatever they think fit about the internal and foreign 
politics of the Government. I believe that no State in Europe, 
nor even in America, would have permitted such a man as Morel 
to disseminate his pacifist propaganda among the miners and 
munition workers. It is true that the British Government has 
complete confidence in every class of the nation, and up to the 
present it has had ample reason to rely on the good sense of the 
masses. But, none the less, I can state from my own experience 
that the sophistries and deliberate falsehoods of Mr. Morel have 
sometimes borne fruit and have influenced wavering or uneducated 
men. 

Some days ago, in walking through a London park, I listened 
to a violently pacifist speech made by a Socialist agitator who, 
perched on a small platform, was preaching the new gospel of 
Stockholm to a considerable group of honest working-men enjoying 
their Sunday holiday. The orator asserted that the Central 
Empires had in 1914 a War Budget inferior to that of the Allied 
Powers, and he drew his conclusions from, this, that the capitalists 
alone were responsible for this War, its only victims being the 
working-classes. 

In May 1917 Mr. Morel wrote in Demain, the pacifist paper 
edited by Guilbeaux, an article in which he attempted with the 
aid of statistics to prove the same theory. 

A man should not be judged by his intentions but by his utter- 
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ances and his actions. Whatever the motives which inspired Mr. 
Morel may have been, he is by his own confession the apologist 
of Germany. And though we are in the midst of a bloody War, 
he does not hesitate to show himself the best friend of the enemies 
not only of his native but also of his adopted country. 

Nor are his German friends under any misapprehension 
regarding Mr. Morel and his sinister activities. They realise all 
they owe to the disinterested philanthropist who founded -the 
‘Congo Reform Association’ in order to protect the negroes in 
that part of Africa, but who never thought of founding a league 
to defend the innumerable black victims of Dr. Karl Peters and 
of von Trotha in other regions of the same continent. It would 
seem as if the skin of a native in German East and West Africa 
were not so precious to Mr. Morel as that of an inhabitant of the 
Belgian or the French Congo. Under these circumstances the 
silence of the German Press concerning his adventures in England 
is easily understood, though his political associates—or dupes—are 
quoted and complimented in long articles designed to reassure 
public opinion in Germany as to the outcome of the War. The 
authorities in Berlin have always been careful not to compromise 
Mr. Morel in the eyes of the British Government. This excessive 
prudence does not seem however to have attained its object, for 
no one on this side of the Channel, not even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has now any illusions concerning his character and 
the real significance of his propaganda. A bad Frenchman never 
makes a good Englishman, and Mr. Morel is no exception to this 
rule. 

Once more we can safely apply to the whole tribe of peace- 
mongers the old proverb Ab uno disce omnes. 


J. COUDURIER DE CHASSAIGNF. 
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BAGHDAD AND GAZA—AND AFTER 


Tue ‘ After’ promises still to be a distant and problematical 
future. This exordium would seem to herald prophetic enter- 
prise. Not so. It is quite in order to outline what may be, 
and what, in so far as insight is vouchsafed to us, ought to be, 
without irrevocably committing ourselves.to what shall be. lt 
is within such bounds that judicious prophecy may confine 
itself. Let the Cagliostros, Casanovas and other charlatans, and 
the latter-day experts in second-sight and palmistry pursue their 
own methods. That here pursued is based upon a system by 
which mathematicians solve abstruse problems, viz. the Theory 
of Probability, a system which ‘ Lloyds’ puts to a very prac- 
tical use. The futures of Baghdad and Gaza, however, are 
probably regarded by ‘Lloyds’ as outside its sphere. 

The future of Turkey in Asia as a whole is a problem which, 
during the current year, has engaged the thought and pen of 
many, notably of the President of our Royal Geographical Society 
and of a Russian war-correspondent, M. Vladimir Jabotinski, 
the representative of the Russkaya Viedomosti of Moscow, who 
in his Turkey and the War contemplates Germany retaining 
commercial control of Anatolia. ‘There are others, and amongst 
them the editors of some of the most valued organs of our daily 
and weekly Press, who for three years past have been assigning 
Anatolia to Russia, their great minds harbouring but one doubt, 
viz. whether Holy Russia should not attain its St. Sophia more 
simply vid the Danubian Delta and the Dobrudja. When we 
consider the needs of the British Empire as the owner on a 
colossal scale of territory in Middle Asia and in Eastern and 
Southern Africa, as the Protector of Egypt and the Suez Canal, 
and as the Power whose soldiers, not politicians and statesmen 
(vide the report of the Mesopotamia Commission), have suffered 
much in achieving the positions now held by our armies in Turkish 
Arabia and Palestine, we may tell M. Jabotinski that the com- 
mercial control of Anatolia concerns a great part of the civilised 
world and not Germany only. 

Great editors of the British dailies and weeklies began to 
‘hedge ’ long ago, and wise men sit upon the fence, as they 
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watch anxiously the ebb and flow of the Russian revolutionary 

tide. The statesman’s view of the great Allied cause, with its 
one Front and one War Council, was given in Paris on the 
12th of November by our Prime Minister, and was a timely 
reply to Mr. Arthur Henderson’s suggestion, made a day or two 
before, that if the other Allies followed the Russian example 
of repudiation of all ideas of annexation and indemnity, peace 
might at once ensue. The world’s policy is not based on Social- 

- istic lines alone. 

At the close of the winter of 1916-17, although the long 
inaction of the Russian armies in Armenia and Kurdistan was 
ominous, we had still grounds for believing that British and 
Russian armies acting in concert would, during 1917, press the 
Turkish forces back, northward from Palestine, westward from 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, and so beyond (west of) the Taurus 
Mountains. We even debated in our own minds the proba- 
bilities of a descent from Cyprus and the sea upon Mersina and 
Ayas Bay, as a step towards the occupation of Adana, and the 
cutting of the railway and so of the communications of any 
Turkish Army east of the Cilician gates. Such forecasts are 
only now maturing. Discussing Mesopotamia and Syria some 

six months ago, Colonel Sir Henry Trotter, who from 1877 to 
1906 was continuously employed in, or in the countries adjoining, | 
Turkey, said to a meeting of the Central Asian Society : 






















I have made a good many prophecies about this War, and many of them 
have turned out correctly. But I once said in this room that the Russians 
could not take Erzeroum in winter-time. Three days later I learned that 
they had done so. I have been very chary since then of prophesying.* 












There may be at this moment military experts within the 
limits of the British Isles who, wanting the experience and the 
candour of Sir Henry Trotter, might venture to forecast in what 
manner the ‘Allied forces will effect the conquest of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Asia Minor. But military experts in this War have 
already received some very severe, even painful, warnings. 
Mr. Punch, in the facile verse of Sir Owen Seaman, has told 
them off in his best manner. I still see myself standing in the 
very back row of the gallery of the Burlington House Theatre 
(I arrived forty minutes before the time fixed for the lecture in 
order to get a front seat) awaiting the arrival of the great mili- 
tary expert—a civilian not a soldier—of the moment. It was 
very soon after the outbreak of the War. A happy forecast, 



















? Sir Henry Trotter was military attaché at Constantinople during the 
Turko-Russian War of 1877-78, and accompanied the Turkish Armies through- 
out the campaign in Asia, including the siege and relief of Kars and the 
attack on Erzeroum in November 1877. 
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possibly not even original, had won him a—somewhat bubble 
reputation. Still, though the bubble burst, that one hour can 
for him never die. For me, the memory of that hour still lives, 
and will, doubtless, long live. Standing in the autumn of life 
in @ gallery for two hours, with one’s back against a wall and 
hair brushing the ceiling, in the crush of an eager crowd, 
straining the ears to catch the words of wisdom from the expert 
on the platform far below, is an experience that we do not forget. 
We sometimes ask ourselves by what system or want of system, 
and by what or in defiance of what rules, the great Society which 
convenes these meetings allows such overcrowding, to the great 
discomfort and inconvenience of its own members. 

When it comes to honest and truthful expression of opinion, 
the situation at this moment is so critical that the military 
expert is obliged to cultivate a guarded optimism. Let us take 
@ specimen from the pronouncements of the Military Correspon- 
dent of The Times (issue of July 25, 1917), one whose views 
command respect. Here are his words: 

We can certainly hope that the Allied Forces at Salonica, in Egypt, 


and in Mesopotamia, combined with such forces as the Russians in Asia 
Minor are able to produce, can reduce the Turks to submission, if etc. 


(The italics are mine.) 

That word ‘if’ is ominous. What forces does Russia show 
signs of producing in Asia Minor? What we do know is, that 
General von Falkenhayn has gone to assume command there, 
that Jamal Pasha, able man though he be, seems to have 
been shelved, and that our Generals on the spot, grandly 
victorious up to the present, have still their work well cut out 
for them. We know, on the almost indisputable authority of 
Mr. Gerard, the late American Ambassador at Berlin, that 
Germany is still strong in men, in food, and in finance. We 
hail and re-echo Mr. Lloyd George’s eloquent climax ‘ There 
must be no next time,’ but let us realise at once that the goal 
is still, to all appearances, distant. , 

Democratic and super-revolutionary Russia has before her the 
example of her ally France 125 years ago. If in bloodshed she 
is moderate, compared with the Reign of Terror, in patriotism 
she is absolutely bizarre. The fanatic advocates of ‘No annexa- 
tion and no indemnity’ have fled, hypnotised by a hybrid socialism, 
before those who for centuries have been their traditional foes. 
and against whom the true Slav spirit would instinctively rebel 
In 1792-3 France was neither united nor organised for military 
purposes, but she presented a prompt front to her foes, and later, 
guided by the genius and ambition of the great Corsican, held 
more of Europe in subjection than do the Central Powers at this 
moment. In the first decade of the nineteenth century Paul the 
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First and Alexander alike worshipped, with a shrewd eye none. 
the less to Russian aims, at the Napoleonic shrine.? And what 
of Russia to-day? Within the last quarter of a century it has 
been the boast of some of the most enlightened and enthusiastic 
of her citizens that ‘the twentieth century is for Russia,’ and 
that she ‘comes to relieve the tired men of the West.’ A school 
of thought has arisen in England in the last few years which has 
ostentatiously pandered to a false conception of Russian ideals. 
We are now, while we thoroughly sympathise with Russia in her 
efforts, misguided as revolutionary paroxysms are apt to be, to 
attain freedom and justice according to her lights, happily 
emancipated by the very conduct of the Russians themselves 
from the trammels of that fallacious school. M. Chukowski of 
the Russkoe Slovo laughed them to scorn and foretold their dis- 
comfiture eighteen months ago. Russia knows by this time that 
‘the men of the West’ are not ‘tired.’ On the contrary, it is 
the nations of Western Europe who, aided by Japan in the Far 
East, have been the very saving of Russia in this War; backed 
up, none the less, by the decisive action of Prince Youssoupoff, 
who, as Count Felix Soumarokoff-Elston, spent several years in 
England at the University of Oxford, and by the denouncer of 
the Sturmer Government, M. Miliukoff, who, in August 1916, 
was one of the notable figures at the Summer Meeting of 
the University of Cambridge. As the leader of the Cadet Party 
he still speaks out manfully, whenever occasion offers, and his 
counsels, though they evoke the anger of the Bolshéviks, are 
not lost upon his fellow-countrymen. M. Maklakoff, the new 
Russian Ambassador at Paris, is of the same party, and his 
position there, in what may well be regarded as the political and 
strategical hub of the Allies’ Council of War, is exceptionally 
opportune. Although we must admit, in due deference to 
M. Kerensky’s expressed views, that the Russian arms at the 
commencement of the War nobly relieved the pressure upon the 
Anglo-French front on the West, none the less Britain has been, 
and is, a tower of strength to Russia. It is but a small thing 
to mention that in the lamentable Russian retreat across the 
Dniester, it was British armoured cars, under Major Locker- 
Lampson, that did what they could to stem the Austro-German 
advance. To-day if any external Power can complete the salva- 
tion of the Colossus of the North in its weak hour, it is the great 
Republic of the Western hemisphere, which, though distant 
8000 miles from the main theatre, commands a wealth of meny 
money, ships and resources with which others cannot now vie. 
If I remember rightly, that Republic has already contributed a 
strong contingent of railway engineers. Talking of tottering 


* Vide a striking story, p. 256 of Lord Redesdale’s Further Memories. 
4mu 2 
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Colossi, the nine-foot Kashmir giant of the Coronation Durbar 
of 1902 looms before me, a veritable totterer. The Russian 
Colossus can do what the Kashmir giant could not, viz. se 
recuetllir sur lui-méme. The Allies await that recueillement. 
Russia is, geographically, so situated in relation to the Turkish 
Empire that her action or inaction in the field of military opera- 
tions cannot possibly be left out of the count. If it be Turkey 
in Europe that we regard, we have seen that the Russian retreat 
has threatened to let in the Austro-German invasion in rear of 
the line on the Sereth hitherto held by the Rumanian Army, 
but happily that has not been consummated. The very silence 
that encompasses the armies of friend and foe in the Balkans, 
from the Danube to the Dardanelles and from the Adriatic to 
the Black Sea, is an omen of the extreme tension of the hour. 
The Times Military Correspondent some months ago expressed 
himself hopeful that the Allied forces in the Balkan Peninsula 
would be able to hold their own against the strength which 
Turkey and Bulgaria, backed by Germany and Austria, can place 
in the field against them. The French military critic of the 
Temps (August 10) laid it down, with an emphasis which did 
one’s heart good, that General Sarrail’s Army has been, and is, 
an invaluable safeguard against the German menace in the Near 
East and the Mediterranean ; and Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in 
Paris on the 12th of November drove this argument home with 
added force. For months now equilibrium has prevailed in the 
Balkans; but just when the accession of Greece seemed to fore- 
shadow a more active offensive on the part of the Allies, the 
defection of Russia threatened to place Rumania between two 
fires. In the Caucasian, Persian, and Armenian theatres there 
is little or no sign of Russian activity. Rumours of insubordina- 
tion came from Kazvin and Tabriz, and when we heard that 
General Baratoff had evacuated Penjvin, Khanikin and Kasr-i- 
shirin, we could only conclude that the same spirit that demoral- 
ised the armies of the Dniester corrupted the detachment on the 
Diyala, thus leaving the British right flank in the air. 
We have, however, happily, from the activity and success of 
our own General’s operations, abundant proof that that flank 
can take good care of itself. . When we turn for information to 
such intelligence as reaches us from Persia, we find that we have 
nothing to depend upon but a belated despatch from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India,’ covering a period which terminated 
in March last. What influence can constabulary ‘in process of 
formation’ at Shiraz, and Indian troops operating in. Mekran 
and Sistan, have upon the Mesopotamian theatre of war? Con- 
gratulating them, however, on the good work they have achieved, 
* London Gazette, October .31, 1917. 
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we can but wish them God-speed and a wider field of action. A 
personage who is much better known in the field of doctrinal~’ 
controversy than in that of Persian politics wrote a month or 
two ago to the Morning Post, and, assuring his readers that he 
spoke from personal knowledge, both of the country and subject, 
pictured British troops garrisoning Tabriz, and one or two other 
towns of Azerbaijan. The author of this fanciful idea was Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, of whose volume on the monasteries of Mount 
Athos I have heard, but not of the validity of his claim to be an 
authority on Russo-Persian affairs. Let us leave confidence in 
that claim to the Morning Post. We have for long had no 
certain information of the situation in Azerbaijan, but we know 
of no suggestion that the Russian troops, who crushed Persian 
patriotism so pitilessly in that province a few years ago, are 
prepared, despite all protestations about ‘no annexation,’ to 
make way for British troops in the Russian sphere of Persia. 
Communication, we gather, is open between Shiraz and Teheran 
and Tabriz; for our Commandant of the South Persian Con- 
stabulary, Sir P. M. Sykes, was in Teheran in June last and 
returned thence to Shiraz shertly afterwards, where he has been 
and is doing excellent work. 

A weighty letter which the British Workers’ League, conse- 
quent on the visit of Mr. Henderson to Petrograd and Paris, 
thought fit to address to the Press says‘: 

We have it on the authority of one of the British Socialist delegates 
who have just returned from Russia that the Russian Revolutionists wish 
to discuss with us, inter alia, our sovereignty in Ireland, in Egypt, in 
Malta, and our spheres of influence in Persia and elsewhere. . . . These 
ideas are incompatible with British national sovereignty. 

The spirit—British or Russian—of that paragraph indicates 
tenacity of purpose on either side. I have confidence in the 
* Bull-dog.’ 

Our Generals have thus, it will be seen, a grave situation 
to face in that portion of the Turkish Empire which extends 
from the Taurus Mountains to the Persian Gulf and from 
Southern Palestine to Trebizond. When the news of Sir 
Stanley Maude’s victories on the Tigris and of Sir Archibald 
Murray’s advance on Palestine first reached us, we pictured to 
ourselves the ultimate junction of their two forces near Aleppo, 
thought to be at this moment the headquarters of General von 
Falkenhayn, and then an advance westward, in line with the 
powerful Caucasian Army, forcing the Turks back from the 
Siwas-Kaisariyeh-Adana line on Angora and Konieh. This 
great imaginary offensive has now perforce resolved itself into 
playing a waiting game. 

“ Vide The Times, August 3, 1917, p. 7, col. 6. 
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Persia is at least quiescent and, as we know by a statement 
made in the House of Lords by Lord Curzon of Kedleston some 
six months ago, British, if not also Russian, influence had re- 
established itself at Teheran. The Perso-Afghan and Perso- 
Baluch borders are held and watched, and much more than the 
British sphere in Persia is under British guardianship. The 
neutrality of the Amir of Afghanistan in this War is a cardinal 
principle of British policy; but none the less, there is an Afghan 
Army, and the weight of its power might, at a pinch, be thrown 
in on the Allies’ side. Such is the irony of fate and the kaleido- 
scopic bent of fortune that we may even contemplate in thought 
the suppression by an Afghan Army of an insurrectionary move- 
ment among the tribesmen of Russian Turkistan. 

Recently General Maude has been pursuing defensive-offen- 
sive and General Allenby actively offensive tactics. Conspicuous 
success has attended both. Their opponent, we understand, is 
General von Falkenhayn. The Turkish General, Jamal Pasha, 
who deserves as much credit for the defence of the Gaza-Beer- 
sheba line last March and April, as some of our Generals, who 
were then there, would appear, it must be confessed, to deserve 
censure, has, it is believed, been removed. We know the position 
of our G.O.C. at Baghdad, holding a point near Tekrit on the 
Tigris, Felujah on the Euphrates, and a right-flank guard on the 
Diyala, and, what is more, holding the advantage of the interior 
lines. He can concentrate and strike on all three rivers, as we 
gather, more rapidly than can his enemy. I have heard it sug- 
gested, however, that, with the motor lorry replacing the camel, 
Damascus through Palmyra might reach the hand of help to the 
Turks on the Euphrates, or vice versa. 

General Allenby acts from a strong base in Egypt, and 
appears to be in touch at Maan, on the Hejjdz railway, with the 
forces of the King of the Hejjaz. An Allied naval force supports 
him on his left, and under cover of that support, and supplied, 
moreover, from the sea, his columns can advance along the 
sands of the coast, turning the Turkish right flank. Richard 
Coeur de Lion, advancing southward from Acre in 1191, his 
flank also supported and his force supplied by his fleet, reaped 
in his day his greatest victory over Saladin on these sands, ten 
miles north of Jaffa.° Genera] Allenby is vigorously retrieving 
the error of March and April last. On the night of the 25th of 
March three British brigades moved out from a point about 
seven miles south of Gaza to attack at dawn on the 26th the 
ridges which the Turks had fortified to the south and east of the 
town. Two brigades were to work round by the east and make a 
frontal attack, while the third attacked from the south. The 

* Vide Oman, Art of War in the Middle Ages, pp. 305-315. 
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night was foggy, the guide lost his way, and the two brigades, 
instead of attacking at dawn, began their attack about ten 
o’clock on the 26th. They had a very heavy artillery, machine- 
gun and rifle fire to face, but as the afternoon advanced the 
leading companies got into positions whence an assault could be 
made on Ali el Muntar® and another fortified point on the ridge. 
These two points stand high, commanding the country and 
being visible from afar, They were strongly fortified by the 
Turks. It is to Ali el Muntar that, according to tradition, 
Samson carried the gates of Gaza. 

The gully which runs between the two high points is known 
to the British Army as ‘the Delilah neck,’ possibly because it 
beguiled the Turco-Austrian Staff, which fell into the hands of 
our infantry, when they stormed the ridge and captured the 
Ali el Muntar redoubt. Chetwode’s cavalry at the same time 
got round the town of Gaza and secured the person of a 
Turkish General. At nightfall on the 26th of March a division 
of British infantry and Chetwode’s cavalry held Gaza in the 
hollow of their hand, when a seemingly insensate order came 
ordering a general retirement. In the early hours of the 27th of 
March the victorious troops, after marching and fighting for thirty 
hours on end, with casualties estimated at 1000, and all for 
nothing, withdrew. On the 19th of April the British force, under 
Sir Archibald Murray, renewed'its attack on Gaza. Four divisions 
made a frontal attack and were repulsed. When the attack of 
the 26th of March was made, British merchant ships carrying 
supplies and munitions were cruising off Gaza, ready to run in 
and land their stores the moment the town was taken. On the 
19th of April British monitors and a French man-of-war 
co-operated with the land attack. It is reported that, on the 
second occasion, some of the senior officers present advocated 
an attack upon the Turkish rail-head at Tel-esh-Sheria, some 
twelve or fifteen miles east of Gaza, in preference to attacking 
the city itself, which, in the meantime, had been reinforced and 
strengthened by the Turks. The British rail-head was then at 
Deir-el-Belah, about eight miles south of Gaza, a branch line 
from Rafa running to Shellal on the Wadi Ghuzzeh. It is from 
this latter point (Shellal) that the attack on Tel-esh-Sheria would, 
we presume, have been made. 

The success which has attended General Allenby’s attack, 
commencing with Beersheba, and following up with Tel-esh- 
Sheria and Gaza, with the result that he is within striking 
distance of Jerusalem, argues that General Dobell, had he struck 


* Two Arabic and Persian scholars of the first rank tell me that they 
cannot make head or tail of this name. Nor can I. 
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first at Tel-esh-Sheria, might have escaped that which both to 
him and his troops was a bitter disappointment. 

For the future of the British and German Empires alike, 
great and grave issues depend upon the result of the military 
operations in Palestine and Mesopotamia. Great Britain has a 
link to forge between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 
She dominates Egypt, Southern Persia, and the basins of the 
Tigris and Euphrates from the debouchure of the Shatt-el-Arab 
to Tekrit and Hit. Alexandretta, which Germany intended to 
make her own, has a great réle before her as a flourishing British 
port in the Levant. The Euphrates Valley route awaits its long- 
deferred consummation (would that Chesney and Andrews had 
lived to see it!), and the day may be not far distant when two 
Trans-Continental Railways, the one from China and the other 
from the Cape, will meet near Aleppo, and thence passing 
through the famous old Cilician Gates approach a Constantinople 
which shall be- neither Turkish nor Teutonic, but a free inter- 
national city under the guarantee of the Great Powers of the 
world. Years ago Russian prescience had a premonition that 
the United States and Japan, as well as the European 
Powers, would have a voice in the disposal of Constantinople. 
That is now certain. An international Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles is a safeguard to the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal, channels of communication .and commerce 
upon which the security, wealth and prosperity of the British 
Empire are largely dependent. Mesopotamia and Southern 
Persia must, as the issue of this War, come under the adminis- 
tration or protectorate of the Government of India; and thus 
those two points, the Dardanelles and the Persian Gulf, which 
have long, owing to the ambitions of other Powers, been a sword 
of Damocles over our heads, will, for a time at least, we trust, 
cease to be an anxiety. 

The question of the custody of Constantinople and the Straits 
has been so thrashed out (six, if not more, books, British, 
French and Rumanian, on the subject have appeared since the 
War began) that I was surprised to see Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Edward Seymour calling in The Times for more discussion. 
Major-General Sir Elliott Wood responded with a proposal to 
establish a sort of quadrilateral of forts, Britain and France each 
with one at the Dardanelles end and Russia with two at the Bos- 
phorus. Sir Elliott Wood entirely forgot Rumania, which is well 
entitled to the fort on the Rumelian shore of the Bosphorus. 
Personally, if we could wipe off the face of the earth one of the 
curses which the Almighty seems to have set upon man whom He 
made in His own image, viz. religious sectarianism, I would 
advocate the revival throughout Europe of the Order of the 
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Hospitallers, and the entrustment of Constantinople and the ~ 
Straits to them, as Rhodes and Malta were entrusted from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. But the circle will be 
squared sooner than sectarianism will be wiped out. 

Some five months have passed away since, concurrent with the 
arrival of General von Falkenhayn at Jerusalem, the report 
spread that a strong Turkish offensive in Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine was imminent. Report has it now that the Turk has reached 
the end of his tether, and certainly no Turkish Front shows any 
sign of aggressive activity. If that be the case, our Generals, 
converging on Aleppo, may hope to join hands in Northern 
Syria, by the time that the next hot season setsin. The Salonica 
force, no longer threatened by a traitorous Greece, appears to be 
secure; and Russia, if not aggressive, can at least neutralise 
Turkish power in the Black Sea and on the Caucasian Front. It 
is permissible to wonder when the réle of Cyprus will commence. 
Its proximity to Adana, Alexandretta, and Ayas Bay suggests 
many possibilities of taking the offensive, especially if the sub- 
marine danger be removed, and even that cannot paralyse the 
activities of the Royal Flying Corps. 

The one point upon which the ablest students of the present 
political situation in Europe and the East agree is that, if Austro- 
German ambitions are to be defeated, a powerful Yugo-Slav State 
must be founded between Austria-Hungary and Constantinople. 
When M. Sazonoff two and a-half years ago warned Italy that, 
unless she moderated her ambitions, Dalmatia might prove ‘2 
wall, not a bridge between her and the Balkans,’ he had that 
Balkan Confederacy in his mind. The vastness of British Imperial 
interests in Asia and Africa renders British opposition 4 outrance 
to German ambitions in Turkey in Asia imperative. Berlin may 
or may not have been talking for nearly thirty years of the 
‘B.B.B.,’ i.e. Berlin-Byzance-Baghdad railway. Probabilities 
point to the substitution for it of the ‘C.C.C.,’ or Calais-Constan- 
tinople-Calcutta railway. Circumstances brought me in touch 
well-nigh twenty years ago with Herr Eugen Wolff on his return 
from Inner China to Tientsin, with a young German starting from 
Quetta to traverse Baluchistan on a tour of ethnographical 
research, and with M. Richarz completing the two years’ 
term of his archaeological studies (aided by a motor-launch) in 
and around Baghdad. With all these enterprises the Asiatic 
ambitions of Berlin and Vienna were bound up. Those ambitions 
cannot live in the same sphere as those of Great Britain. One or 
the other must give way. To the British Empire holding Egypt, 
India, East Africa, and the Union of South Africa, German domi- 
nation in the Balkans and Asia Minor would be intolerable. The 
long-talked-of Cape to Cairo railway is destined to unite with that 
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which will almost certainly link up the Channel with the China 
seas. Victory can only crown the aims of the British Empire, at 
the close of this long-drawn-out War, if it is in the power of the 
British, and not of the German Government, to dictate the con- 
ditions under which the greatest railway of the world, that which 
will connect Calais with the Cape, Calcutta, and possibly Canton, 
is to be controlled. This is the work of the World’s Congress at 
the end of this War—a Congress at which the ‘ will of the people’ 
is to occupy a high seat at the Board. That being so, then it is 
Lord Tennyson’s poetic and prophetic instinct that must select 
for us the statesman who will represent our Empire at that 
Congress : 
Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That throigh the channels of the State 
Convoys the people’s will is great. 
His name is pure, his fame is free. 


A. C. YATE. 


Postscript.—Since this was completed, the grave intelligence 
of the death of Sir Stanley Maude hascome upon us. His Majesty 
the King, in his telegram to the Army of the Tigris, has given 
expression to the feelings of the nation at this untimely loss of a 
soldier who had fully won the confidence of all. Six months or 
more ago a Commanding Officer, who entered Baghdad with the 
first Division that forced its way into that city, wrote to me: ‘I 
think General Maude has run the show most awfully well, and, 
further, I expect much is due to General Money, the Chief of 
his Staff, not to mention McMunn, who has just got his K.C.B.’ 
There is virtue in these succinct despatches, for home consumption 
only. The mention in this one of ‘ the three M.s’ at least proves 
that in the two who are left is also virtue. 

Further, Sir Archibald Murray’s despatch has appeared. The 
gallant officer who in July last, with his maps before him, de- 
scribed to me all that was done on the 26th of March by the 
53rd Division, has, I deeply regret to say, just fallen in the 
operations so brilliantly conducted by Sir Edmund Allenby. He 
won recognition for his conspicuous good service in the capture 
of the Ali el Muntar position. His account of events in no 
sense differs from the published despatch. What he added was 
an expression of his profound disappcintment at having to sacrifice 
a strong position gained at so much cost, and of his conviction that 
that position never should have been abandoned.—-A. C. Y. 








THE STORY OF THE DECLARATION 
OF PARIS 


‘The noble earl has well quoted, ‘‘ You may ring your bells now; you 
will have to wring your hands hereafter.” ’—Tue Ear. or Dersy, in the 
House of Lords, May 22, 1856. 


Ii 


THE war dragged its two years course. Even in 1855, after 
the badly found troops had suffered untold hardships during the 
winter, all were for peace, but some that it must come through 
victory. The Congress met at Vienna failed to achieve any- 
thing. But hope revived with the meeting of another Congress 
at the beginning of 1856 at Paris. There an armistice was 
speedily agreed to, and everybody seemed anxious to make the 
amende honorable to Russia. We are only concerned with its 
final meetings, at which the Declaration of Paris was signed. 

Now in view of all that had been said in regard to the 
declaration to the neutrals in 1854 that waiving was not sur- 
rendering, it might be imagined that in the protocols of these 
meetings we should find some of the reasons why the British 
Plenipotentiaries accepted the ‘ suggestion ’—that is always how 
it is put—that England should finally surrender, instead of 
resuming after temporary waiver, the doctrine for which she had 
fought so strenuously in the past, and on which her maritime 
supremacy depended. There must surely have been some dis- 
cussion ; they must have been persuaded against their will: or 
have been forced to surrender by an overwhelming expression of 
opinion on the part of the representatives of the other States, 
that it was just and right that the neutral flag should cover the 
enemy’s goods. But the protocols are blank. It is not generally 
known how blank ; there is no more than what follows. 

At the twentieth meeting it was agreed that the blockades 
should be raised immediately without waiting for the ratification 
of the treaty of peace :—‘ La France et la Grande Bretagne se 
sont entendues pour donner, dans cette circonstance, une marque 
de leur sollicitude pour le commerce en général.’ The Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Russia declared that the proposition would probably 
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be accepted with extreme favour by their Government; and 
‘MM. les Plénipotentiaires des autres Puissances déclarent que 
cette mesure sera accueillie avec un sentiment de vive recon- 
naissance par les Etats neutres.’ 

At the twenty-second meeting Count Walewski, the President, 
said that it was desirable to exchange ideas in regard to different 
subjects in order to prevent new complications arising. The Con- 
gress would reproach itself if it did not take the opportunity ‘ pour 
élucider certaines questions, poser certains principes, exprimer 
des intentions, faire enfin certaines déclarations,’ always with 
the unique desire to promote the repose of the world. These 
questions related to Greece, the troops of England and France 
being stiil in occupation of the Piraeus: the Pontifical States, 
Rome being occupied by the French and Austrian troops at the 
request of the Holy See: the state of certain Governments of 
the Italian Peninsula, especially that of the Two Sicilies: and 
Belgium, in which the best relations of that country with the rest 
of Europe were being jeopardised by the proceedings of ‘ La 
Marianne,’ a society whose operations tended to disturb the 
repose and tranquillity of France. These matters having been 
discussed, some of them at considerable length, and some con- 
clusions having been arrived at, 


M. le Comte Walewski propose au Congrés de terminer son ceuvre par 
une déclaration qui constituerait un progrés notable dans le droit inter- 
national, et qui serait accueillie par le monde entier avec un sentiment de 
vive reconnaissance. 

Le Congrés de Westphalie, ajoute-t-il, a consacré la liberté de con- 
science, le Congrés de Vienne 1]’abolition de la traite des noirs et la liberté 
de la navigation des fleuves. Il serait vraiment digne du Congrés de Paris 
de poser les bases d’un droit maritime uniforme en temps de guerre, en ce 
qui concerne les neutres. Les quatres principes suivants attendraient 
complétement ce but [i.e. that privateering be abolished: that free ships 
make free goods; that neutral goods be free on enemy ships; and that 
blockades to be recognised must be effective] : 

Ce serait 14 un beau résultat auquel aucun de nous ne saurait étre in- 
différent. 


Thus, in the language of elegance, was the ‘ suggestion’ made 
to England. And thus Lord Clarendon, not to be outshone in 
grace of expression, ‘ accepted ’ it. 


M. le Comte de Clarendon rappelle qu’ainsi que la France, |’ Angle- 
terre, au commencement de la guerre, a cherché, par tous les moyens, a en 
atténuer les effets, et. que, dans ce but, elle a renoncé, au profit des neutres, 
durant la lutte qui vient de cesser, & des principes qu’elle avait jusque- 
1& invariablement maintenus. I] ajoute que |’Angleterre est disposée a y 
renoncer définitivement, pourvu que la course soit également abolie pour 
toujours; que la course n’est autre chose qu’une piraterie organisée et 
légale, et que les corsaires sont un des plus grands fiéaux de la guerre, et 
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que notre état de civilisation et l’humanité exigent qu’il soit mis fin & 
un systéme qui n’est plus de notre temps. 


Count Buol, for Austria, appreciates the spirit of the 
proposal ; he is not authorised to express an opinion on so impor- 
tant a matter, but will ask for instructions. The Russian Pleni- 
potentiaries also will ask for instructions. But Baron Man- 
teuffel, for Prussia, declares that so well does he know the inten- 
tions of the King his august Master, that, even without instruc- 
tions, he will not hesitate to express his opinion. 

Les principes maritimes que le Congrés est invité & s’approprier, ont 
toujours été professés par la Prusse, qui s’est constamment appliquée & 
les faire prévaloir ; et il se considére comme autorisé & prendre part 4 la 


signature de tout Acte ayant pour objet de les faire admettre dans le 
droit public Européen. 


At the twenty-third meeting, on April 14th, all the Plenipoten- 
tiaries have received authority from their august Masters to sign 
the proposed Declaration, and agree to the following preamble : 


Que le droit maritime, en temps de guerre, a été pendant longtemps - 
l’objet de contestations regrettables ; 

Que l’incertifude du droit et des devoirs en pareille matiére, donno lieu, 
entre les neutres et les belligérants, & des divergences d’opinion qui peuvent 
faire naitre des difficultés sérieuses et méme des conflits ; 

Qu’il y a avantage, par conséquence, & établir une doctrine uniforme 
sur un point aussi important ; 

Que les Plénipotentiaires assemblés au Congrés de Paris ne sauraient 
mieux répondre aux intentions dont leurs Gouvernements sont animés, 
qu’en cherchant & introduire dans les rapports internationaux des prin- 
cipes fixes & cet égard. 


It is then decided that Governments not represented at the 
Congress shall be invited to adhere to the Declaration : 


Convaincus que les maximes qu’ils viennent de proclamer ne sauraient 
étre accueillies qu’avec gratitude par le monde entier, les Plénipotenti- 
aires soussignés ne doutent pas que les efforts de leurs Gouvernements 
pour en généraliser l’adoption ne soient couronnés d’un plein succés. 


The Declaration is only to be obligatory as between the Powers 
who have adhered to it. One further principle of the utmost 
importance is agreed to after the signatures have been affixed : 
the four principles are to be considered as one and indivisible. 

After which, compliments, suitably acknowledged by Count 
Walewski. 

And that was all! No why, nor wherefore: no rhyme nor 
reason given. What convert so ardent for his new creed as Lord 
Clarendon? He must have been much gratified with the accueil 
with which his sacrifice of principle had been received. So gratified 
that he could not have noticed Count Boul’s amazement; 
nor did the sneer in Baron Manteuffel’s ready acceptance, without 
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instructions, make him pause—of principles which had always 
been professed by Prussia. Of course they had; ever since 
Frederick the Great discovered in them an excuse for not paying 
his just debts a hundred years before. Foreign diplomatists do 
not forget their history. And though the Russian record had 
wavered to and fro, first accepting one set of maxims, then their 
opposite, Count Orloff could not fail to see in this strange new 
policy of England the influence of Catherine’s famous declaration, 
and of Paul’s. The telegram which Lord Derby imagined to 
have been sent by the Powers to their representatives cannot 
have been far wide of fact : ‘Good heavens! is England so weak 
as to consent to this! We have been trying for the last eighty 
years to find a British Minister who would surrender this point, 
and here we have found one at last!’ And M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
must have been mightily pleased at the suave manner in which 
M. le Premier Plénipotentiaire de la France had twisted the 
English Earl round his little finger. 

And what of Lord Palmerston? Tradition says of him that 
he did not relish surrenders over much. There is only one 
despatch of this period preserved in the Public Record Office, 
written by Lord Palmerston on receipt of the draft proposals 
which were to be submitted to the Congress. But it is a despatch 
of the greatest importance, because it throws a flood of light on 
the completeness of the sacrifice which Lord Clarendon intended 
to make, and shows that the Prime Minister had to overcome 
many misgivings before he acquiesced in his Foreign Secretary’s 
new theories. It is amazing, sixty years after, to find that Lord 
Clarendon had taken Mr. Robert Phillimore’s gibe in earnest : 
was prepared to offer something which was tantamount to an 
‘apology for wrongs formerly perpetrated’: was ready to admit 
that persistence in those principles for which England had in 
the great times past invariably contended would be a ‘ calamity’ : 
was anxious to remove what would be, in the future as in the 
past, a cause of disturbance in the relations of England with the 
neutrals, and humble enough to admit that necessity compelled 
their abandonment. It is amazing to find in the waste cupboard 
of a Parisian publisher the truth at last : that Lord Clarendon had 
confessed to M. Drouyn de Lhuys ‘]’impossibilité ot serait son 
gouvernement d’abandonner, en face du pays, les régles réputées 
inviolables de son vieux droit maritime,’ and that the signature 
of the Declaration ‘fut salué avec joie par les neutres, comme 
l’ aurore d’un jour de justice et de réparation ’ ! 

There is one point which I do not understand. On the 3rd of 
May 1898, in answer to a question by Mr. Gibson Bowles, the 
Attorney-General stated in the House that the draft of the 
Declaration was received in London on the 7th of April 1856, was 
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at once submitted to the Queen, and her approval signified to 
Lord Palmerston on the 8th of April. It was on the 8th of April 
that Count Walewski made his proposal to the Congress. Is it 
possible that a mistake was made in the dates? It is unlikely ; 
and yet, if the dates are right the whole business must have been 
arranged between Lord Clarendon and Count Walewski, and 
that draft must have contained the objectionable statement after- 
wards struck out by Lord Palmerston. 


Lorp PatMERsToN To Hart or CLARENDON. 
Foreign Office, April 13, 1856. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship a copy of 
the Draft of the Declaration respecting Maritime and Neutral rights, 
which you forwarded to me on the 11th instant, and I have to state to 
your Lordship that Her Majesty’s Government concur in the substance 
of this proposed Declaration, provided that Amendments which are sug- 
gested in the Margin be made in it. Her Majesty’s Government do not 
think it advisable to state in the Preamble, as strongly as it is stated 
in the proposed Draft, the assertion that the maintenance of those prin- 
ciples of Maritime Law for which in times past Great Britain has invari- 
ably contended, must be a permanent cause of disturbance in the relations 
between Neutrals and Belligerents, and the word ‘calamities’ seems need- 
lessly strong as applicable to the differences which opposite opinions in 
regard to these questions have in time past produced. It may no doubt 
be politic for Great Britain to give up for the. future doctrines of Mari- 
time Law which she has in times past contended for, but Her Majesty’s 
Government should not in doing so cast any censure upon the former 
course of the British Government, nor admit that the course which they 
are prepared to take upon a balance of advantages and disadvantages is 
forced upon them by necessity. 

Again, it would not be correct to say that a Declaration of principles 
such as is now proposed could alter the Law of Nations. That Law rests 
upon foundations wider and deeper than the occasional Declaration of a 
few States, and it could not be altered except by some agreement much 
more general and much more formal than the proposed Declaration; and 
it would be dangerous for Great Britain to admit that such a Declaration 
issued by the Representatives of a small number of States could alter 
the Law of Nations. An example thus set and a precedent thus established, 
by the consent and participation of Great Britain, might hereafter upon 
other occasions be used for the purpose of establishing Doctrines of Inter- 
national Law to which Great Britain might have the strongest possible 
objection and repugnance. 

It.is desirable not only that the Declaration should be communicated 
to other States, but that the States to which it shall be communicated shall 
be invited to accede to it, and it is highly important to record that the 
principles thus proclaimed shall not be applicable to the relations of the 
Declaring Powers with States which shall not have acceded to the Declara- 
tion. 

On the 22nd of May Lord Colchester moved in the House of 


Lords to the following effect : 
That the maintenance of the right of seizing enemy property on neutral 


ships is of essential importance, and its abandonment of serious injury to 
a Power whose main reliance is on her naval superiority : 
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That Great Britain, though occasionally waiving the exercise of the 
right, has invariably refused to recognise the abandonment of a principle 
identified with her national greatness : 

That this House regrets that a principle so‘long and so strenuously 
maintained should have been suddenly abandoned without the previous 
sanction or knowledge of Parliament. 


In defending his action Lord Clarendon proved himself to be a 
master of inaccurate platitude. I have already dealt with the 
treachery of it: how it was found that the temporary waiver of 
the right at the commencement of the war ‘ inevitably ’ compelled 
the absolute surrender at the end-of it. The speech contains the 
only defence that has ever been made officially of the Great 
Surrender ; I must therefore dwell for a space on its ineptness 
and historical inaccuracies. Accuracy seemed impossible even 
in small details, such as describing the debate on Mr. J. G. Philli- 
more’s motion of the 4th of July 1854 as ‘short,’ and the mover 
of it as Mr. Robert Phillimore. Yet it was probably on the 
strength of Sir William Molesworth’s ponderous speech that the 
statement was made that ‘in two centuries only eleven out of 
130 treaties were not based on “‘ free ships free goods,’’’ and also 
the assertion that we have ‘almost uniformly observed it in 
treaties ’! Lord Clarendon’s deduction from these preliminary 
inaccuracies was astounding : . 

What I deduce from this is that in time of war, and in the heat and 
animosities of war, men lay aside this principle and resort to extreme 


and violent measures; but that when at peace, and under the influence 
of reason and judgment, they never hesitate to declare that that should 


be the rule of civilised nations. 


The Consolato was framed ‘ under the influence of reason and 
judgment,’ and the nations never hesitated ‘to declare that that 
should be the rule of civilised nations’ till the neutrals found 
that ‘ free ships free goods’ paid them better. But even had the 
facts been accurate, the obvious inference to be drawn from them 
was that nations at war know what war means, and refuse to be 
fettered by principles which ‘ philosophical Radicals’ devise in 
peace as to the way in which war ought to be conducted. 

Lord Clarendon is reputed to have been a fluent speaker ; but 
he seems to have lost all sense of the meaning of words.. ‘We 
have never been at war as anything but a principal,’ was hardly 
an expression which a master of the subject would use. It was 
intended to mean that we had had few opportunities, as neutrals, 
to appreciate the effect of our own doctrines. But he went 
nearer the truth than he imagined: for the whole point of the 
case against the maxim is that the neutral merchants are in fact, 
and always have been, agents for their principals the belligerents. 
But for sheer bathos this sentence is hard to beat : 
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If you affirm this doctrine [i.e. the right to seize enemy goods on neutral .* 


ships] you must do so in an absolute and unconditional sense—you must 
give it no limitation either as to place or time—you must accept it every- 
where and for ever; and this I cannot but think would be a most unwise 
and injudicious proceeding where change is the visible law of society, and 
where everything is rapidly undergoing variation around us. 

Having once decided to condemn his country’s conduct in the 
past, we need not be surprised at his doing it whole-heartedly, 
and ignoring Lord Palmerston’s instructions. ‘The seizure of 
enemy goods on neutral ships is a relic of barbarous times’! He 
is as uncomplimentary to the great civilians as to the great 
admirals. As for those eminent jurists who have defended the 
old maritime law he is pleased to be sarcastic: ‘so have some 
jurists defended the right of belligerents to put women to death, to 
kill prisoners after surrender, to torture captives before a besieged 
town, in order to induce it to surrender.’ When Lord Derby 
challenged this statement as puerile, he explained that what he 
had meant—and he was quite sure that the noble Earl would not 
wish to attribute to him what he had not meant—was that Grotius 
had recognised the right laid down in the Consolato without 
assigning his reasons for doing so! 

Lord Clarendon was very strong on the subject of the offence 
the old principle gave, and always had given, to the neutrals. 
They were in the right, and England wrong, because our law was 
hostile to commerce. But his summary of the situation is a 
mere sequence of words : 

Though I certainly cannot say that the maintenance of our former 
rule would have led to another Armed Neutrality, it was quite plain we 
should have stood alone in the world—we should have had every other 
maritime Power against us, and most properly so—because we should 
have been maintaining a law which was hostile to commerce, and as 
unfavourable as possible to a mitigation of the evils of war. We should 
not only have stood alone in the world—but it was quite clear that 
we should have been at war not only with Russia, but with every other 
maritime Power in the world; or, if not actually at war, in a position 
of a most unpleasant character with other nations, and especially with 
the United States. 


Angels and Ministers of Sense defend us! What did he mean? 

To the Earl of Derby historical inexactitude was an offence of 
the first magnitude, and he smote the Foreign Secretary hip and 
thigh. 

When the noble Earl [he said] put the question on the score of 
humanity I am tempted to ask whether the noble Earl is not laughing 
at the credulity of his hearers? Was it the regard which Catherine of 
Russia felt for the principle of humanity that induced her to raise the 
question? Was it humanity which induced the other Continental States 
to follow her example? If it was humanity at all, it was humanity 
for themselves. Let us have no more of this talk about humanity. Let 
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us look at the question as it really is, as a question of policy—a question of 
which of our undoubted rights it is for our interest to maintain, and which 
we may safely abandon. 


As to which of those rights he would, for our safety’s sake, never 
abandon, in spite of the isolation which, from the very nature of 
the case, it imposed upon us, he had no doubt: ‘In those days 
England was not afraid to stand alone. We have upheld the 
doctrine which the Declaration sets aside against a confederacy 
of opponents as the aegis of our power.’ 

What were the reasons which had induced the Government 
to‘unlearn the lessons of our history? What were the arguments 
which had so weighed with them as to make them accept ‘ the 
humiliating Clarendon Capitulation of Paris’? ‘I should like 
to know what arguments were used by the noble Earl, and what 
conditions were made for the surrender of these rights.’ The 
protocols of the Congress were fresh from the printers : there were 
no reasons, no arguments, in them. Reasons, gravely weighing 
the consequences, have never been given from that time to this. 

Lord Derby used one argument which is surely conclusive to 
show the folly of what had been done. England was a naval and 
not a military Power, omnipotent at sea, but then, without allies, 
impotent on land. 

I want to know where you would have been in the war with Russia 
if you had abandoned the principle of capturing enemy’s goods in neutral 
vessels, and had been unassisted by the French military force? The only 
power you could bring against Russia was a naval power ; without France 
you would not have signed peace with Russia for ten years. 


France and England were the two greatest Powers of Europe, 
‘and God forbid that they should ever be separated ’—to which 
far-seeing prophetic wish, we may to-day say, Amen. But that 
did not justify the acceptance of the French doctrine of the sea, 
and abandonment of ourown. It was ‘ cutting off the right arm 
of the country ; depriving her of those natural advantages which 
her great maritime power has given her in war, and of the exercise 
of that superiority and those belligerent rights without which she 
is nothing. If she remains not Mistress of the Seas she falls 
immediately and naturally into the position of a third-rate Power.’ 
That was not the exuberance of mere declamation ; it is a fact, 
which stands written in black and white; for it was with the 
express object of reducing her to that position that M. de Ver- 
gennes pressed the alliance of France, in the old days of our 
quarrels, with the revolted Colonies.* 

And now, what are we to say of Lord Clarendon’s astonishing 
performance? He knew all the facts of the political situation as 


* See the April number of this Review (at p. 842): ‘Sea Power and the 
Armed Neutralities.’ 
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it had developed with the Scandinavian Powers and the United 
States. Would it not have been better, was it not his duty, to 
take the’ House into his confidence, now that all danger was 
over? It would not only have simplified his own task of justify- 
ing en face du pays what he had done; it would have lightened 
the burden which war has cast on his successors. 


The story of 1856 ends with this debate; the action of the 
Government was approved by 156 to 102. The Commons, 
drugged with false doctrine masquerading as political economy, 
remained quiescent. 

All the Powers but three adhered to the Declaration. Alone 
Spain and Mexico stood out, refusing to accept the abolition of 
privateering ; and the United States. She also had from the first 
strenuously argued in favour of retaining this ancient right, con- 
sidering it the safeguard of the small nations against the encroach- 
ments of the great maritime Powers. She had, however, 
intimated her willingness to adhere if another principle were 
added, recognising the immunity of private property at sea. 
Spain and Mexico have since formally adhered. 

But at the outbreak of the Civil War, when the European 
nations became the neutrals, it was necessary to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the position which both the Government at 
Washington and the Confederate Government at Richmond 
intended to assume towards them. The diplomatic correspon- 
dence initiated by Lord John Russell is of great interest, but it 
is impossible to deal adequately with it within the compass of this 
article. Suffice it to say that at one time the negotiations seemed 
to bring the adherence of Washington within measurable distance, 
at least through the medium of separate conventions; but Lord 
John’s condition, that they should have no bearing, direct or 
indirect, on the internal differences in the States, led to 
their abandonment. Privateering therefore did not ‘remain 
abolished.” Both North and South, however, expressed their 
intention of adhering to ‘ free ships free goods,’ and of rejecting 
‘enemy ships enemy goods.’ 

Before the Civil War there had been occasional references to 
the question in Parliament, and a Special Committee had been 
appointed to inquire into questions affecting merchant ship- 
ping, including belligerent rights at sea. They presented their 
Report in 1860, and it is necessary to refer to one of its recom- 
mendations as it forms a link between 1856 and an important 
debate which took place in 1862. 

The merchant, like the lover, scoffs at prison bars. En- 
thusiasm for profits carries him through, or past, all obstacles, 
whether they be Milan Decrees or British Orders in Council. 
4n2 
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Blockade is a thing, not to be respected, but evaded ; the penalty 
only imposed if he is caught in the act of running it. Therefore, 
not looking beyond his ledgers, he hails the pacifist his friend who 
ardently preaches maxims which make for profit, in the sacred 
names of Humanity and Civilisation. 

We have seen how the claims of commerce were brought 
within the protection of these words. But there was another 
doctrine gradually coming into favour with the pacifist at the 
time, the doctrine which the United States greatly advocated, 
that private property should be immune from capture at sea. 
With this adopted the obligations of civilisation would be satisfied: 
And although the merchants cast longing eyes at the old maritime 
law of England, they were ultimately persuaded by Mr. Horsfall 
to insert a paragraph in their Report 
expressing the hope that the House will agree with them in the 
opinion that, in the progress of civilisation and in the cause of humanity, 
the time had arrived when all private property not contraband of war 
should be exempted from capture at sea. . . . Great Britain is deeply 
interested in the adoption of this course. This country has at all times 
a much larger amount of property afloat than any other nation, and 
consequently requires a very large naval force to protect her merchant 
shipping, perhaps at a time when the whole of our ships of war may be 
urgently wanted to defend our shores. 


Thenceforward this doctrine, together with the linked one— 
that war should be carried on at sea as on land—becomes a feature 
in all discussions on maritime law in Parliament. Mr. Horsfall 
was anxious that the report of his Committee should not meet 
the too common fate ; but his questions and motions in the early 
part of 1861 were postponed, because all questions of international 
law which the Civil War had raised were under the consideration 
of the Law Officers. Lord John Russell, however, took occasion 
to say that the proposal recommending the equality of private 
property on sea and land amounted to this, that the Power which 
has the superior navy should forego all advantages it conferred, 
and allow the contest to be decided by the military power alone. 
The greater the strength of a maritime Power the greater its 
power to cripple the trade of its opponent, and the better the 
chance of bringing the war to a favourable termination. 

In March 1862, Mr. Horsfall could be restrained no longer, 
and he brought forward his motion ‘that the present state of 
international maritime law as affecting the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals is ill-defined and unsatisfactory, and calls for the 
early attention of Her Majesty’s Government.’ 

The motion was ingeniously drafted, because men of all shades 
of opinion could support it—those who thought the Declaration 
of Paris had gone too far, and those who thought it did not go 
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far enough. It would also give the Government an opportunity” 
to make a brave defence of the policy of the Declaration, if they 
had one; but they did no more than confess themselves between 
the Devil and the Deep Sea; for the main attack came from the 
extremists among their own supporters, who wanted more. Mr. 
Horsfall resorted remorselessly to all the pacifist’s armoury of 
platitudes, advocating the freedom of private property at sea, 
as his Committee had done, ‘in the name of the commerce of 
the country, in the name of civilisation, humanity and justice.’ 
The motion was seconded by Cobden, and there was a fuil-dress 
debate which lasted two nights: with the result that the motion 
was, by leave, withdrawn. 

The discussion was invertebrate, inevitably ; for though many 
spoke, few knew clearly what they hoped to achieve; and fore- 
doomed to failure, for no Government which had recently and 
definitely adopted a certain set of principles, inviting all other 
Powers to accept them too; which had still more recently pressed 
the acceptance of them on the belligerents in a war then going 
on, could be expected to admit that the present state of the law 
was ‘ill-defined.’ The only ‘attention’ which Her Majesty’s 
Government could give to it -would be the calling of another 
Congress; and this, at the moment, was obviously out of the 
question. In the early days of its trial the only possible answer 
to attacks on the Declaration was, ‘ We are in it, we must stop 
in it.’ 

With the facile criticism of one who writes after many years, 
there appears to me to have been an obvious line of attack for 
those to adopt who believed that Pitt had not resisted in the teeth 
of all Europe these ‘new-fangled doctrines’ for nothing, who 
were convinced that the fortunes of the nation had been put in 
jeopardy by the Clarendon Capitulation. The case was not very 
difficult to deal with logically. Certain questions of maritime law 
had been, as it was thought, in the language of Count Walewski, 
elucidated, principles had been laid down, intentions had been 
expressed, enfin certain declarations had been made, always and 
uniquely with the object of assuring, for the future, the repose 
of the world. That repose had been disturbed within a very 
short time; war had broken out suddenly in a quarter least 
expected. No one could be said to be satisfied with the practical 
results of the new principles. Neither belligerent would accept 
the first ; the fourth had been deliberately set at naught, with the 
acquiescence of the European Powers, by Lincoln’s blockade 
with, at first, quite ineffective forces : and the four principles were 
‘indivisible.’ Moreover, merchants were far from pleased with 
what they considered the high-handed measures taken by the 
Northern States and justified by the Prize Court; our Foreign 
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Office was besieged with complaints, but fortunately kept its 
head. The very risk which English Ministers had feared, 
giving offence to the neutrals, above all to the neutral United 
States, had been deliberately run by the United States at war, 
England being the neutral. Even in March 1862 these things 
had begun to make themselves manifest. Was it not possible to 
wait for the end, and then, in all seriousness, without any desire 
to impose one theory or another upon the world, move the 
Government to call a Céngress to inquire whether the principles, 
and the intentions, and the declarations, had stood the rough 
test of war and fulfilled the expectations which enthusiasts had 
formed of them? Such a motion, made at the proper time, could 
not have been resisted. As it was, the debate was nothing more 
than a confused Babel of sound, signifying and achieving nothing. 
It is impossible to give a consecutive analysis of it, for speaker 
followed speaker, not answering him, but only throwing fresh 
words into the hotchpotch of talk. Principles were asserted with- 
out argument; arguments advanced supporting no’ recognised 
principle; and the result, except for one memorable speech, 
nothing. That speech, conspicuous for its statesmanship, was 
John Bright’s. It was a fair-minded statement of his extreme 
view. There were no strained appeals, only an occasional refer- 
ence to humanity and civilisation. As a ‘friend of peace,’ glory- 
ing indeed in the gibe which had been thrown at him a thousand 
times, his constant demand was that, in the name of humanity, 
all wars should cease. But the impression that his speech leaves 
on the mind is that, given the existence of war, he recognised 
that ‘humanity’ had no special claim to be thrown into the 
balance against it being successfully waged. He frankly admitted 
that the principles he was advocating were in the teeth of all the 
ancient theories of war; but he did not denounce those theories as 
‘ relics of barbarism,’ nor the new ones as ‘ more suited to the times 
in which we lived.’ He wished his creed to be judged on its 
merits ; and his creed was, not ‘commerce at any price,’ but that 
the beneficent influence of commercial intercourse would soften 
the asperities of men’s political intercourse. In spite of the 
Crimea, in spite of the American Civil War, he believed that 
war would become more difficult notwithstanding the enormous 
armaments, and continuous war more remote. ‘Our commerce,’ 
he declared, ‘ is so extensive, and its force so mighty—I will say, 
so omnipotent—that it is utterly impossible that the ancient 
theories and the ancient policy of war can any longer be main- 
tained ’ ; and he looked forward to the time when ‘the commercial 
interests of mankind will assert the superiority to which they 
have a right over those tendencies to war which in times past, 
and even now sometimes, act too strongly on the minds of states- 
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men and rulers. . . . I think we are looking from the darkness’ 
to the dawn.’ 

Tn natural sequence to this line of thought he argued that to rob 
war of one of its most potent weapons—the right to destroy private 
property at sea—would necessarily tend to reduce its field of 
operations, and so its length. In his eyes indeed ‘the victories 
of peace had begun ’ by the acceptance of the Declaration of Paris. 
He put the consequences of it before the House in a way in which 
its advocates had never had the courage to do: ‘The Declaration 
had said there was to be no war upon the trade of a belligerent 
except by blockade ; that belligerents.might trade in peace, not 
only with each other, but with all neutrals, if their trade were 
only carried on in the ships of neutrals.’ There was no question 
here of ‘neutral rights,’ but only of belligerent concession to 
belligerent. The position he thought might be put still more 
plainly thus: ‘If an enemy will keep his own ships at home we 
undertake, and all other nations undertake, to do no harm to his 
trade at sea.’ But the Declaration, thus interpreted, was only a 
stepping-stone ; and the logical consequence of what had been 
done was that more remained to be done: enemy ships must be 
included in the proposition too. It was clear, therefore, that the 
Government had paved the way for the acceptance of that great 
principle, the immunity of private property at sea. We had 
agreed to make war less burdensome to ourselves, and less burden- 
some to any enemy. You have freed the cargoes; it follows that 
you must free the ships. If the trade of the belligerent is per- 
mitted, as it is by the Declaration, why should it not go in the 
ships, and come in the ships, of the belligerent? 

Having made his point he turned and rent Lord Palmerston ; 
for the Prime Minister, in 1856, in the first flush of the peace, 
had gone down to Liverpool and made a most indiscreet speech. 
He had in fact propounded what, to the ‘rights of war’ party, 
was most damnable doctrine, but to the pacifists had been a 
word of good cheer : 

We had with France made changes and relaxations in the doctrine of 
war which, without in any degree impairing the power of the belligerents 
against their opponents, maintained the course of hostilities, yet tended 
to mitigate the pressure which hostilities inevitably produce upon the 
commercial transactions of countries that are at war. I cannot help hoping 
that these relaxations of former doctrines established at the beginning of 
the war, practised during its continuance, and ratified by further engage- 
ments, may be still further extended; and that in the course of time - 
the same rules of war which now apply to hostilities by land may be 
extended to hostilities by sea, and that private property may be respected 
on either side. 

This was the full extent of the pacifist’s hopeful creed. But 
some sceptical newspaper, 1 fancy it was The Times, had 
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declared this to be a ‘ crotchet,’ and that Lord Palmerston’s real 
opinion was that the adoption of it would be tantamount to 
“political suicide.’ Bright had the quotation in his pocket, and 
he produced it with telling effect. The Prime Minister had used 
glowing language at Liverpool; he would not say he had been 
‘ starring the provinces,’ and had not been very particular as to 
the mode by which he excited the enthusiasm of his audience. 
He was ready to believe that at the momenf he was in earnest 
as to the possibility of carrying the Declaration further. Oblique 
sarcasm, which involved some particle of untruth, was foreign 
to John Bright’s nature; but he did not refrain, when he found 
it necessary to bring things home in their true light, from using 
the simplest words of scorn. If the newspaper was right in its 
estimate of the Prime Minister’s true opinion, he had been 
talking ‘ twaddle,’ and must answer the challenge that night. 
Palmerston must have known that ‘twaddle’ was the only 
word to describe his speech. He admitted having used the words 
ascribed to him at Liverpool ; but ‘further reflection and deeper 
thinking ’ had made him alter his opinion with regard to one of 
the doctrines he had referred to. He hoped that the Honourable 
Member would be kind enough to give weight to his second 
thoughts, ‘and also come round to those second thoughts, which 
are proverbially the best.’ His new and therefore deliberate 
opinion was, that ‘If you give up the power which all maritime 
States possess and have exercised, of taking the ships, the pro- 
perty, and the crews of the enemy, you would be crippling the 
tight arm of our strength. You*would be inflicting a blow upon 
our naval power, and you would be guilty of political suicide.’ 
What Bright thought of this extraordinary statement has not 
been revealed. Probably it was that the test of statesmanship 
is the value of its first thoughts, because on them action must be 
taken which cannot be undone. There is no time for second 
thoughts in the conduct of foreign affairs. Nevertheless, 
Palmerston showed considerable moral courage in repeating the 
very words the newspaper had attributed to him. There can be 
no doubt that that was his real opinion. But the rest of his 
speech was confused and anecdotal, and needs more care in 
analysing than it is worth. Bright’s revival of his old back- 
sliding at an unfortunately jaunty moment had upset his 
equanimity, and he was betrayed into other blunders. He 


- asserted that the Declaration of Paris dealt entirely with the 


relations between belligerents and neutrals, and that the 
theory of immunity of private property at sea dealt entirely with 
the relations of belligerents to each other. John Bright read the 
Declaration differently. As if it were possible to separate the 
two: as if it were not this initial failure to comprehend the real 
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issue which is responsible for all the confusion of thought which 
has reigned for so long in regard to the question. 

Disraeli spoke at the end of the debate. But it was already 
past midnight, and he contented himself with a short speech, the 
burden of which was :—‘ We have given up the cardinal principle 
of our maritime code.’ 

This, in outline, is the story of the Declaration of Paris. It 
is not exhilarating reading. Quite apart from what they did, I 
find it difficult to appreciate the mentality of Ministers which 
inspired their method of doing it. Conviction in the soundness 
of an idea does not usually breed timidity in statesmen of the 
greater sort. The great causes of history have won through by 
sheer force of it. John Bright without doubt believed; but of 
the rest, they were the theorist run wild, and the unpractical 
philosopher. As for the Ministers, Lord Derby truly appreciated 
their conduct in forcing an idea upon the country without notice 
and without knowledge, when he denounced it as ‘an underhand 
proceeding.’ 

It is impossible not to refer, however briefly, to the constitu- 
tional question why the Declaration was not submitted to Parlia- 
ment. Lord Clarendon asserted that it fell within the treaty- 
making prerogative, and therefore was beyond the control of 
Parliament. The ministerial view on this question has never been 
very clear or correct. I discussed it at some length in this Review* 
in connexion with the cession of Heligoland, and therefore need 
say no more than this: the treaty-making prerogative is only 
absolute so long as in its exercise it does not affect the rights of 
individuals : or more generally, does not alter the law. 

Now, in the first place, Lord Clarendon was wrong in saying 
that the Declaration was the same in effect as a treaty, because 
its principles were not drafted in any known form of operative 
language. To say that ‘ The neutral flag covers enemy goods’ 
was meaningless, because untrue as a universal proposition. The 
meaning which has been attributed to this is, ‘ England in future 
will recognise that the neutral flag covers enemy goods.’ But 
the real constitutional question involved was why, seeing that 
legislation was necessary to carry out the decision of the Congress 
of Vienna as to the abolition of the slave trade, no legislation was 
necessary to give effect to the Declaration of Paris. 

I will endeavour to do what the Government did not do, 
explain. Privateering depends on the issue of a commission from 
the Sovereign. Blockading enemy ports is a ‘high act of 
sovereignty.’ The first and fourth principles of the Declaration 
amounted, therefore, to an undertaking on the part of the Queen, 

2 <The Integrity of the Empire: The Offer cf Cyprus to Greece,’ January 
1916. 
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for herself and her Successors, not to exercise the prerogative in 
a certain manner : and no legislation was necessary. The third 
principle, that ‘neutral goods are not liable to capture under 
enemy's flag ’ was innocuous, because they had never been liable 
to capture by English maritime law. 

But as to the second principle, that ‘ the neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods,’ though it was in Lord Derby’s words ‘ dogmatic 
and dictatorial,’ the following considerations justify the 
Government attitude. The Sovereign may modify the exercise 
of a belligerent right. There was, therefore, an undertaking to 
do at the commencement of every war what had been done at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War, not to seize enemy goods on 
neutral ships. Again, prize accrues to the King in his Office of 
Admiralty ; it is awarded to the captors as Royal bounty. There- 
fore this principle may be regarded as a waiver by the Crown to 
a claim to prize in respect of a certain category of goods which it 
had formerly claimed as prize. A difficulty arises, however, when 
the principle is regarded as an alteration of the maritime law of 
England. It is probable that the Government took the view that 
as the Prize Court administers only the Law of Nations the term 
‘maritime law of England’ is a misnomer, and therefore no 
alteration of the law was effected, and the matter lay beyond the 
cognizance of Parliament. For many reasons I do not discuss 
this question, but am content to show that there was something 
to be said technically for the Government view. But this leaves 
me free to show that they were not justified in taking this technical 
view, for there was a precedent which ought to have been followed. 
The treaty with France of 1786 was brought before both Houses 
by motion, Pitt himself making the motion in the Commons. 
Lord Lansdowne approved the procedure, because ‘it had ‘been 
an ancient custom of advising the Crown in matters of commerce.’ 
But the treaty contained an article recognising ‘free ships free 
goods.’ He expressed his concern at its introduction, and his 
hope that it would never again be introduced into any treaty 
without Parliament being consulted. It may be that the 
correctness of the expression ‘maritime law of England’ is 
doubtful ; it may be that the law enforced by the Prize Court 
derives its force because England is one of the consenting parties 
to its existence as the Law of Nations: it may be that no such 
ancient custom of advising the Crown exists in regard to it; but 
assuredly the concern of the people of England in it is as great 
as it is in their commercial relations with foreign countries. It 
' is therefore much to be regretted that the Government did not 
create the precedent, and submit to the people this change in the 
law upon which, in the words of Lord Hardwicke, the country 
believed its great maritime strength to be founded. 
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I dare not venture into other fields of criticism. The form of 
the Declaration is as bad as the substance, and invites criticism 
at every point. But, even if it were not too high and dry for 
publication in this Review, a whole monthly number would scarce 
contain it. 

On one point, however, it is necessary to dwell, for it is the 
saddest part of the whole sad business : the adoption by the philo- 
sophical Radicals of the two doctrines—immunity of private 
property at sea, and the assimilation of war on the sea with war 
on land. They were specially devised by Bonaparte, after the 
Northern Powers had refused to admit him to their League, and 
were no more than disguises for ‘ free ships free. goods,’ their 
indefinite and inaccurate language deliberately calculated to give 
them a larger appeal, and to hide the sting of the maxim behind 
a cloak of humanitarianism. Bonaparte’s relations with the 
Second Armed Neutrality have been already described in a previous 
article’. It remains to trace the evolution of these doctrines in 
his fertile mind. 

The principal subject on which he declaimed was of course 
England’s inordinate desire for territorial aggrandisement. In 
sending to Citoyen Otto, the French agent in London for the ex- 
change of prisoners, a note of the terms of peace to be presented to 
Lord Hawkesbury, in July 1801, one of the stipulations was, ‘En 
Amérique, tout sera restitué aux anciens possesseurs’: to be 
insisted on for this reason: ‘Le Roi d’Angleterre est déja si 
puissant dans cette partie du monde, que, vouloir d’avantage, 
c’est, maitre absolu de l’Inde, le vouloir étre encore en Amérique.’ 

Denunciation of England’s position on the sea was reserved 
for his home and continental audience. Maritime and territorial 
aggrandisement flow from the same tainted source—ambition— 
from which this critic of England was well known to be free! 
In his message to the Senate, delivered after the Treaty of 
Lunéville (by which, it may be observed incidentally, the ancient 
limits of Gaul, the west banks of the Rhine, were restored to 
France) this point was made quite clear: ‘ Tout le commerce de 
1’ Asie et des colonies immenses ne suffisent plus 4 son ambition. II 
faut que toutes les mers soient soumises 4 la souveraineté 
de l’Angleterre.’ ‘Il éléve des pretentions contraires 4 la dignité 
et aux droits de toutes les nations.’ The sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the flag must be insisted on by the chief sufferers, 
the Princes of the North. But here was the link which made 
their cause his : the insults to the Northern flags were committed 
on the common highway of the nations, and were therefore insults 

3 In the third article on ‘Sea Power and the Armed Neutralities’ in the 
September number of this Review. 
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to.all the nations. Weak Princes, you have the right ‘ de compter 
sur la France. Le Gouvernement Frangais vengera avec elles une 
injure commune 4 toutes les nations, sans perdre jamais de vue 
qu’il ne doit combattre que pour la paix et pour le bonheur du 
monde.’ In token of which one of the conditions of peace, to 
be communicated through Citoyen Talleyrand to all friendly and 
allied Powers (December 1800), but for some reason omitted in 
the communication to be made by Citoyen Otto to Lord Hawkes- 
bury—is conceived in these terms : 


Il serait dit dans cette note que le Gouvernement frangais, ayant prin- 
cipalement & coeur de s’opposer & l’envahissement des mers et de concourir 
avec les autres Puissances neutres & faire respecter leurs pavillons, et appré- 
ciant le zéle vraiment patriotique de ]’Empereur de Russie pour la cause 
commune de toutes les Puissances continentales, ne traitera de la paix 
avec l’Angleterre, qu’autant que ces principes sacrés seraient reconnus, et 
que les pavillons russe, danois, suédois, américain, prussien, seraient 
respectés sur mer, comme les armes de ces Puissances le sont sur le con- 
tinent, et qu’il serait reconnu par |’Angleterre que la mer appartient a 
toutes les nations. 


Exaltation of spirit breeds fiery words. The next stage was 
easy. As for England, her maritime supremacy ‘lui permet 
d’opprimer toutes les mers et tous les peuples’: this was the 
premiss, and the conclusion—As for France, ‘1’Europe opprimée 
n’a plus qu’un désir raisonnable 4 former, et ne doit placer ses 
ressources que dans une seule espérance, le rétablissement de la 
puissance maritime de la France.’ 

The Napoleonic logic was never at fault. _By all premisses, 
by all conclusions, it led to one proposition, the restoration of 
the power of France at sea, which could but be achieved in one 
way, the destruction of England’s power at sea. Was not the 
removal of this obstacle possible? In spite of Nelson and the 
Nile, if the Princes of the North could only be brought to believe 
that the land was really more powerful than the sea, they would 
then be able to say with confidence, * Brisons le sceptre de cette 
Rome de la mer.’ I quote from an article in the Mercure de 
France, entitled ‘Sur l’Angleterre,’ copied into the Moniteur, 
5 Vendémiaire, An IX: 


On convient que, dans cette guerre actuelle, l’Angleterre est devenue 
la Maitresse des mers par ses vaisseaux. 

La République Francaise a acquis sur terre une puissance 4 laquelle 
les efforts combinés de l'Europe n’ont pu résister. 

La République Frangaise combat pour rester libre. 

L’Angleterre combat pour rester dominatrice. 

Maais les flottes ne sont pas l’arme prépondérante dans les duels d’empire 


& empire. 
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Tl ne suffit pas d’avoir des vaisseaux pour donner des lois & l’univers. 
Que les ports du continent Européen se ferment aux Anglais: Que 
la terre indignée les repousse de toutes parts sur l’élément ot ils ont voulu 


dominer ; 
Qu’on leur refuse de tous cétés les moyens de réparer les ravages des 


tempétes ou du tems ; 
Qu’on n’ait plus l’imprudence de lutter contre eux sur mer avec des 


forces inégales; qu’on les laisse se consumer en stations, en blocus im- 


puissans ; 
Qu’on ait quelques mois, quelques années s’il le faut, le courage des 


privations pour ne pas étre tributaire de leur commerce ; 

On verra alors que jamais les prospérités appuyées sur des flottes ot 
vaisseaux n’ont été durables. 

Les succés obtenus sur les mers participent & leur instabilité. 

De tous tems les matelots ont fini par céder aux soldats. 

La marine est en guerre avec tous les élémens.. . 


[Here follows a recital of perils by sea.] 
Jamais donc, la raison le dit, et l’histoire l’atteste, une puissance 


maritime n’a triomphé d’une puissance continentale. 


The greatness of the man endows the Corsican exuberance of 

his language with an almost divine fire. His lapses in grammar 
and syntax—for propaganda was his great invention, and he had 
a hand in most of the articles which appeared in the Moniteur and 
elsewhere—lend it an exaltation which gave to his schemes, even 
the wildest, a possibility of accomplishment denied to those of 
lesser men. He was a master of detail; none too small to escape 
his attention, nor the mass too enormous to overwhelm him. 
He knew where the strength of his great opponent lay, where 
his own weakness. He knew also that facts are too stubborn 
to be overcome by rhetorical exercises; but it was essential to 
his purpose that facts should be concealed in rhetoric which would 
quicken the torpid sensibilities of the neutrals, his compulsory 
allies. ‘ 
Freedom for enemy goods carried in their ships must be 
insisted on: thus only could he keep his dockyards full of ships’ 
timber and naval stores; and as the Northern Powers were in 
the thick of their disputes with England on the question whether 
these should properly be called contraband of war, he devoted 
some of his superfluous energy to supporting their claim. With 
this object in view he devised the two formulas for ensuring the 
immunity of private property at sea, and the assimilation of war 
at sea with war on land, and by means of his propaganda organisa- 
tion he spread these doctrines throughout the world. 

In this propaganda everybody assisted who could, like the 
German professors of to-day. Debrett, in his collection of ‘ State, 
Papers ’ of the period, has preserved a curious and interesting 
example of these effusions, from the pen of ‘ An Official,’ entitled 
L’ Etat de France 4 la Fin de l’An VIII. 
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The whole system is comprehended in two regulations which ought to 
compose the maritime code of the nineteenth century : 

1. The abolition of all cruising against trading vessels. In time of 
war the right of sovereignty, as exercised and acknowledged ashore, shall 
be extended, with all its attributes, to the flags of such States as take 
no part in the existing hostilities. 

2. The navigation of every country, in time of peace, shall be secured 
from every kind of prohibition, with the single exception of the coasting 
trade, and the intercourse between distant colonies and the Mother Country. 

These judicious regulations not to be discussed and settled between 
England and certain neutral Powers; but between France and the belli- 
gerent Powers, England excepted, and between France and all neutral 
nations. 


This sketch of strange and unheard-of doctrines evidently 
met with Imperial approval; they were incorporated into the 
Berlin Decree, in 1806. The last paragraph of the preamble 


- declared : 


Les dispositions du présent Décret seront constamment considérées 
comme principe fondamental de l’Empire, jusqu’& ce que ]’Angleterre ait 
reconnu que le droit de la guerre est un, et le méme sur terre que sur 
mer; qu’il ne peut s’étendre ni aux propriétés privées, quelles qu’elles 
soient, ni & la personne des individus étrangers & la profession des 
armes. . . 


The hostile intent of the two formulas which had long been 
germinating in his mind is now clear. Is it not pitiful to find, 
half a century later, these same doctrines in the mouths 
of Whigs and ‘philosophical Radicals,’ to find them 
earnestly advocated by zealots for commercial prosperity at 
any price, as the only principles to be acted on in war which 
are consistent with ‘the claims of humanity, civilisation, and 
justice,’ the only ones fitted to ‘ the times in which we live’ ; and 
a Prime Minister so captivated by their plausibleness, that in 
a specially jaunty moment he expresses the hope that they will 
ultimately come to prevail? One of the ‘ victories’ achieved by 
the long spell of peace was that Bonaparte’s doctrines of war 
came to be justified at the last! I cannot help thinking that if 
those City geatlemen who, under Mr. Horsfall’s guidance, 
advocated these doctrines in 1860, had known of their origin, 
their report would not have been drawn as it was. It was a lapse 
on Mr. Horsfall’s part. But perhaps he did not know. 

It is a relief, it always is a relief, to turn from the muddied 
current of parliamentary thought to the clear-cut vision of Mahan. 


. In his elaborate study of Sea Power in its Relations to the War 


of 1812, published in 1905 (at p. 144 of Vol. I) he demolishes 
the whole structure of the Bonaparte idea. He sets out the 
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paragraph of the preamble to the Berlin Decree which I have 
given above, making England’s acknowledgment of these two 
doctrines the condition of its revocation, and his comment is the 
simple one: ‘These words struck directly at measures of war 
resting upon long-standing usage, in which the strength of a 
maritime State such as Great Britain was vitally implicated.’ 
He then proceeds to condemn the American’ policy which, being 
based on them, led to the War of 1812. 


The claim for private property possesses particular interest; for it 
involves a play upon words to the confusion of ideas, which from that 
time to this has vitiated the arguments upon which have been based a 
prominent feature of American policy. Private property at a standstill 
is one thing. - It is the unproductive money in a stocking, hid in a closet. 
Property belonging to private individuals, but embarked in that process 
of transportation and exchange which we call commerce, is like money 
in circulation. It is the life-blood of national prosperity, upon which 
war depends; and as such is national in its employment, and only in 
ownership private. To stop such circulation is to sap national prosperity : 
and to sap prosperity, upon which war depends for its energy, is a 
measure as truly military as is killing the men whose arms maintain war 
in the field. Prohibition of commerce is enforced at will where an 
enemy’s army holds a territory; 1f permitted, it is because it enures to 
the benefit of the conqueror; or at least from its restricted scope does 
not injure him. It will not be doubted that, should a prohibition on 
shore be disregarded, the offending property would be seized in punish- 
ment. The sea is the great scene of commerce. The property transported 
back and forth, circulating from State to State in exchange, is one of the 
greatest factors in national wealth. The maritime nations have been, 
and are, the wealthy nations. To prohibit such commerce to an enemy 
is, and historically has been, a tremendous blow to his fighting power ; 
never more conspicuously so than in the Napoleonic Wars. But prohibition 
is a vain show, in war as it is in civil government, if not enforced by 
penalties; and the natural penalty against offending property is fine, 
extending even to confiscation in extreme cases. The seizure of enemy’s 
merchant ships and goods, for violating a prohibition against their engaging 
in commerce, is what is commonly called seizure of private property. 
Under the methods of the last two centuries, it has been in administra- 
tion a process as regular, legally, as libelling a ship for an action in 
damages; nor does it differ from it in principle. The point at issue 
really is not, ‘Is the property private?’ but ‘Is the method conducive to 
the purposes of war?’ Property strictly private, on board ship, but not 
in the process of commercial exchange, is for this reason never touched ; 
and to do so is considered as disgraceful as common theft.* 


My principal concern in the many articles which have appeared 
in this Review during the last two years, leading up to and 


‘It is right to state that there have been advocates of the doctrine of 
Immunity of Private Property at Sea in the present day. Their views found 
expression in an article in this Review by Lord Avebury, in December 1912, 
which was replied to by Sir Ernest Satow in February 1913. 
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concluding with this Story of the Declaration of Paris, has been to 
shatter the illusions which, in spite of its most unworthy past, 
still surround the maxim ‘free ships free goods.’ 

Victory depends on the offensive vigour of the principles by 
which war is waged. Seizure of the enemy’s property on the 
high sea, and the consequent weakening of his power of resistance, 
is one of the main principles. It must indeed be ‘ absolute and 
unconditional,’ with ‘no limitation either as to place or time.’ 
To hinder action based on this principle the maxim, with its 
dependent theories, was devised by the neutrals. The history 
of its development, as it has been traced in the story of the Armed 
Neutralities, strips it of the high morality which was claimed for 
it. The attitude taken up at all times by the neutrals puts the 
question on the low level of a play of conflicting interests, and the 
issue simply, which of the interests, of belligerents or neutrals, 
is the greater. The story of the Declaration of Paris furnishes 
us with no materials by which we can appraise the maxim’s 
merits : shows little but this, that it was very far from being a 
solemn agreement. But the debates in Parliament, in spite 
of much triviality, do reveal something of its meaning by which 
its merits may be judged ; and surely merit never was so damned 
as by Sir Roundell Palmer’s faint praise, that with the Declaration 
‘round our necks’ he placed as much faith as before ‘in the 
patriotism, the resources, and the elasticity of this country.’ 

There is, as I read them, one outstanding feature in these 
debates : on the one side, the commerce and shipping men using 
the maxim to support and justify trade with the enemy, which 
is against the law ; on the other side, the peace men pressing it to 
support the doctrine of immunity of private property at sea, which 
means ‘ political suicide.’ : 

Now, getting rid of rhetoric, of vague appeals to humanity 
and civilisation, of everything which comes within the meaning 
of John Bright’s stricture ‘ twaddle,’ we are justified in asking : 
Is it possible to accept a maxim which is capable of such indefinite 
expansion either way? 

Those who believe, with Disraeli, that we had given up the 
cardinal principle of our maritime code; with Lord Derby, that 
we had abandoned our naval superiority, and were cutting off 
the right arm of the country ; with Lord Hardwicke, that it was 
the sudden subversion of a great national law upon which the 
country believed its great maritime strength to be founded ; with 
Lord John Russell, that in point of principle the Declaration 
ought to be altered : that its consequences were so serious as to 
show that it was very imprudent ; with Canning, that rather than 
give up her principle England had rightly braved confederacies 
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and sustained wars ; with Fox, that the maxim is supported neither 
by the law of nations nor of common sense; with Pitt, that the 
insistence by the Northern Powers on their new code of maritime 
laws which emphasised this maxim was a violation of the rights 
of England, and imperiously called upon Englishmen to resist it 
even to the last shilling and the last drop of blood—those who so 
believe believe also that the defect of the maxim as a belligerent 
principle is patent. But to those who do not see as they see, I put 
this question : Does not the latitude of meaning which has been 
given to the maxim reveal some latent defect? They will at least 
admit that latent defects in a principle which professes t0 govern 
the waging of war are insidious with danger to the State. To 
these then I present a clear-cut issue. 

The logic of Ricardo, of Milner Gibson and the rest, had so 
much the semblance of soundness that it appealed to men not 
without consequence in their little day. That leaves the maxim 
to be judged by its results—the unchecked transit traffic during 
the Crimean War of enemy goods through Prussia. 

Bright’s logic was faultless : the maxim leads straight to the 
freedom of all ships and all goods upon the sea. To compel 
recognition of this freedom was the means whereby Bonaparte 
hoped to recover his lost power at sea, to recover it by supplanting 
the supremacy of England. It was the only way, because thus 
only could he ‘cripple the right arm of her strength.’ Here 
then is the latent defect. 

Bright and Bonaparte advocating the same principle! Never 
was seen before so great a portent of evil to the world! Two such 
men cannot both be right, for peace and war do not travel by the 
same path to any end. Therefore, Bright being right in his 
logic, his premiss must have been wrong; and that premiss was 
Bonaparte’s, that the maxim ‘free ships free goods,’ with its 
attendant doctrines, was, as Frederick and Catherine and Paul 
asserted, a principle of the Law of Nations. 

The Bonaparte doctrines are the basis of the German ‘ freedom 
of the sea.’ 

Farther back, much farther back than those times when 
there was no common usage among the warring nations on which 
a law binding them could rest, when every usage on which the 
neutrals acted was based on commercial interest and profit, when 
every usage that the enemies of England acted on was founded 
in jealousy of her great position and a desire to supplant her, 
when neutral and enemy joined hands and their usage was a 
traffick in ships’ timber and naval stores; farther back still are 
laid those wide and deep foundations of the Law of Nations of 
whose existence Lord Palmerston, to his infinite credit, reminded 
Lord Clarendon. 
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On those foundations the immemorial usage of England rests ; 
to prevent by all means in her power, within the accepted 
laws of humanity and civilisation, assistance to the enemy : resist- 
ing especially that assistance in its most insidious form, sanctuary 
for the enemy’s property under the neutral flag : yet not hesitating, 
when the safety of the State demanded it, to exercise her power 
to the full. 

This War has taught a new lesson: that on this principle, 
resting on these sure foundations, depends not the safety of one 
State alone, but the security of the whole world. 


F, T. Piaaort. 





The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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